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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Noyarry is in active demand, especially English royalty. No 
sooner he< the Queen returned to England, after ascertaining 
how high are Vico quotations of English royal stock in Prussia 
and Germany, than her Mojesty, with the briefest rest, will have to 
take her departure again and to place herself in charge of the 
Mayor of Leeds, in order that the light uf her countenance may, 
Association assembling in 


in some degree, shine on the British 
free to 


that Field of Cloth; and then only will the Queen be 
seek a welcome repose in her Scotch retreat. 

Meanwhile, her Majesty is pursued with the petition from the 
Legislature of Canada, begging, not that the Queen herself will 
cross the Atlantic, nor even that Prince Albert may be deputed 
to do so, but that some member of the Royal 
the young Princes, may be permitted to represent the British 
Crown at the inauguration of the exhibition which has been pro- 
posed in the colony. 


Family,—one of 


It is to be after the model of the Exhibi- | 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 


Unstamprp 8d. 
STampep .,. 9d, 


SEPTEMBER 1858, 





! the dividend ond. even the expediency of resuming trade ; for the 


| Company continues, although the government of India has been 


tion of 1851, only on the smaller scale of a colonial eurrency ; | 


and therefore, a little Prince will content the Canadians, 
least, will stay the appetite of their loyalty. Various doubts are 
suggested as to the practicability of complying with this “ pro- 
digious bold request.” 
the broad ocean? Is the oceasion great enough to claim any 
such coneession? If the Prince could be safely consigned to Ca- 
nada, might not the silks and brocades of etiquette be ruffled 
should he venture across the border to the United States; yet, 
should he go so near without calling next door, would it not look 
like a slight ? And as to the Prince Alfred, could he be sud- 
denly taken away for holiday work from the rigid discipline of 
the professional service into which he has been this week ad- 
mitted ? To these doubts we may add one more,—would 
it be precisely consistent with the education of the Royal child- 
ten, at so early an age, if one of them were put forward prema- 
turely to represent the majesty and might of Imperial England ? 


The greatest event of the week has bee n the public act of the 
East India Company in laying down the sceptre of the Indian 
empire, to be taken up by the Secretary of State for India and 
the Council under her Majesty’s commission. The 
of the Company was held to confirm the grant of 2000/. for Sir 
John Lawrence; a slight shadow of opposition having had no 
effect whatever upon the passing of that measure. 
was other business to be performed on that day,—the distribu- 
tion of thanks, in which the opposition joined with the due mani- 
festation of that spirit called English; and also the reception of 
answers from counsel, whose opinion had been asked respecting 
the position of the Company hereafter in divers import: int rela- 
tions. The replies are suggestive of many curious questions ; 
such as the power of a director to retain his seat while accepting 
a seat in the Council of India ; the legal capacity of the Com- 
pany to trade, now that the disabilities accompanying its ad- 
ministrative functions have ceased ; the liability of the C ompany 
to forfeit its power of claiming the re demption of the dividend 
by payment of the capital, should it not do so within one year 
after the cessation of its government; with further questions as 
to the true position of the directing body, the method of paying 


(Witn Monruty SuppLement. ] 


Could the Prince of Wales be trusted on | 


or at | 


| converts to Christianity ; 


| secured concessions smaller than these ; 


taken from it. These questions the Directors and proprietors 
have to ponder; but it is more than probable that Parliament 
will be called upon next session to solve some of the doubts and 


to provide for more than one casus omissus. 


From India itself the intelligence adds little to what we knew 
before, except that it supplies the details of certain rewards 
which have been given to the Maharajah of Puttiala, the Rajah 
of Jheend, and the Rajah of Nabah, for their fidelity and distin- 
guished services. The rewards consist of new titles such as 
‘** Victorious Child,” or ‘“‘ Dear Faithful Child,” accompanied by 
extended jurisdiction and the right to various escheats and con- 
fiscations. These grants have the effect of showing by direct 
example, that it is more profitable to be faithful to the British ; 
while they place within doubtful districts men rendered powerful 
by the munificence of the said British. The rebellion has been 
made thus to supply a self-supporting police, a Native contingent 
for the better maintenance of the British power. Meanwhile the 
correspondent of the Zimes confirms the doubt which our own 
information long since led us to entertain, as to the fidelity of 
the Sikhs. 

The despatch received by the French Government from Baron 
Gros, probably by courtesy of the Russian couriers, and the re- 


| ports of progress direct from our own people in the Peiho, tend to 


confirm and explain the previous telegraph from St. Petersburg. 
Amongst other contributions we have the heads of the treaty 
which the United States have concluded, in anticipation of France 
and England, but contemporancously it is understood with Rus- 
sia. This American treaty secures a variety of concessions which 
will probably be repeated in the French and English treaties, or 
at least reflected in equivalent provisions. Amongst others are, 
—access of the American Ambassador to Pekin, with a right of 
exacting interviews from the public departments on a footing of 
perfect equality, and a permanent Legation somewhere, perhaps 
at Shanghai; ‘the most favoured nation” clause in matters of 
commerce, &e.; the right to lease property in Chinese towns, 
without official intervention,—a most important step towards a 
firm footing; toleration for the Christian worship and for native 
and the opening of two more ports. It 
is not to be supposed that the French and English envoys have 
on the contrary, it is likely 


| that the number of ports to be open and occupied by foreigu 


consuls, or consular agents, has been largely multiplied. 
Meanwhile the Government at Canton, under a new Commis- 
sioner, has been reverting almost to the hostile position that it 


| had assumed before the defeat of Yeh, as if the Emperor really 


| new treaties may be 


last meeting | 


But there } 


| exploded, destroying 


junctions of the 


possessed no authority in that distant province. It is very pos- 
and perhaps one use of the larger power conferred by the 
to diminish the obstructions which have 
hampered the official representatives in dealing summarily with 
eases of local mutiny against the imperial orders and international 


sible ; 


good faith. 


According to the latest intelligence the energetic handling of 
Jeddah is an “ untoward event.” The remonstrance, which is 
supposed to have emanated from the French Government, has 
been the occasion for publishing something like an explanation, 
—that Captain Pullen acted upon earlier instead of later orders 
which had been transmitted to him. It does not follow that the 
altogether unfortunate. The Orientals are too 
familiar with the failure of messages to feel much doubt about 
the explanation; and meanwhile, through the accident, they 
have had a specimen of what England could do against Turks as 
wells as Russians if she were driven to the nete _ The in- 
Central Government at Constantinople, therefore, 
read more obediently by the light of this commentary. 


mischanee is 


may be 


According to which are only too probable, Russia has 
a fearful blow. The Government had been piling up 
gunpowder at Astrakan, no doubt with some ul- 
for a powder magazine has 
town in the concussion, 


reports, 
sustained 
great stores of 
terior views which are now thwarted : 
one half of the 
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while the other half has been a prey to flames. At the same 
time, too, the forests near St. Petersburg and in seattered places 
about the provinces have been set on fire, some suspect by the 
ignorant serfs, who imagine that their emancipation is a licence 
to live without work, and are inclined to be turbulent. The 
mischief of this last disaster will fall principally on the poor, 
for it destroys the fuel which is already scarce and dear in 
frozen Russia; but the other calamity, much as we deplore it, 
may serve as one more item in the weight of the guarantees which 
bind Russia to peace—for the present. 

In no other country of Europe is Protestantism observed so 
purely as in Sweden ; its religion of today is that of Luther, as 
strictly followed as by Luther himself-—or more so. The horror 
of the Church of Rome is as fresh as it was six generations ago. 
On the 19th of May in the present year Sweden gave evidence to 
this abiding strength of her religious consistency; six young 
women—five of whom were married, and all of whom were 
“ born and brought up in the Evangelical and Lutheran faith ’— 
were convicted of having been converted to the Roman creed, 
and were condemned by the Royal Court of Stockholm to exile, 
with deprivation of their inheritances and of all civil rights. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has expressed the feelings of English 
Protestants about this case: ‘ However good grounds we haye 
for wishing to keep the Roman Catholics at a distance,” he says, 
‘we must not borrow our weapons from their armoury.” An 
appeal signed by names representing all shades of Protestantism 
was sent to Count Platen, the Swedish Minister at our Court, and 
the answer is as curious as it is temperate and reasonable. It is 
the will of the majority in the Swedish Parliament, in opposition 
to the wishes of the Government, that no alteration should be 
made in the laws which relate to its religious observances. It is 
the will of the Swedes to hold by the ideas of the time of the 
Reformation, and not by those of our days. Count Platen, how- 
ever, seems to think that the expression of English opinion will 
not be without moral influence in Sweden. 

Another announcement from Vienna that the National Bank 
is about “to resume cash payments”! ‘This time the perform- 
ance is fixed for ‘‘ the 1st of November next.” Of course con- 
jecture is alive to know what can be the object of the assertion 
at the present day. Is it some stock-jobbing manwuvre ; or is 
Austria in want of money ? 








With regard to the nobility, gentry, and public in general, 
at home, during this dead part of the vacation, political history 
cedes to the curiosities of polities, which are furnished from all 
quarters. In London the most stiring topic perhaps is the wrongs 
of Mr. Peter, who having spent 16,000/. in pictures and “ rertz,” 
is rescued by friends who discover him to be ‘a gentleman of 
very weak intellect,” and take him before a police magistrate to 
obtain redress. The whole case is an amusing commentary on 
the intelligence and moral spirit of “ society.” 

Ecclesiastical quiet has been disturbed in the Oxford 
diocess by a new question. The Reverend Simeox Bricknell has 
suddenly appealed to the Daily News and public opinion against 
unfair treatment by his Bishop. The reverend gentleman has 
been accused of altering the hours of divine service,—a charge 
which he explains by stating that he did so once, under peculiar 
circumstances ; but he has been visited by a ‘ caution” from his 
prelate, as if he were guilty. Why this rigour, he asks? Be- 
cause he has been instrumental in removing three stone altars 
from certain chapels, and in preventing the Bishop from conse- 
erating a fourth, for the Reverend Simecox Bricknell cannot 
tolerate ‘‘sermons in stones.” Moreover, he complains that in 
one of his own livings, a curate displays the most alarming ten- 
dencies in his costume and proceedings, yet still enjoys the 
Bishop’s licenee—which shineth not equally on all. 

In Ireland not long since two men, the brothers Cormack, 
were condemned to death for the murder of a Mr? Ellis, on evi- 
dence of an exccedingly doubtful kind. A meeting is held at 
Nenagh to petition for inquiry ; and the petition is supported by 
speakers like the Reverend John Kenyon, who declared that jus- 
tice from ‘‘the Saxon Parliament” is hopeless, and proposed a 
petition that the condemning judge should be hanged; while 
the Chairman of the meeting treats the case as one of England 
against Ireland. This latter is the O'Donoghue, a member of 
** the independent Liberal party ” that was to be formed ! 

Nor is the polished and accomplished Cardinal Wiseman able 
to complete his travels thoughout Ireland without becoming, no 





doubt to his own excessive annoyance and mortification, the | the 
| dend, but that it cannot be applied to the payment of dividen 


cause of distrust to many, and cyen of something that looks like 
malignity among his own friends. His appearance at the dinner- 
table of the Lord Mayor was accounted enough to keep the Lord- 
Lieutenant away, although the occasion, of all others, was one 
on which the feuds of sect and party might well have been laid 


aside, and although there is reason to believe that Lord Eglinton 
would ‘have been among the readiest to forget these unhappy 
divisions, for a cordial union to give the new Atlantic telegraph 
‘‘one eheer more” in the shape of a banquet. There are said 
to have been two elements in the composition of the Cardinal, as 
a concrete object, which rendered him an incompatible agent in 
the chemistry of Dublin Castle : he will let himself be calleg 
“* Archbishop of Westminster ;” and worse yet, he has assisted 
at a clerical dinner in Ballinasloe, where the guests deliberate] 

omitted the name of the Queen. It was a very idle and paltry 


| piece of negative bravado, the effect of which has been to stig- 











matize the Cardinal in a manner that he himself could expose 
better than most men. How he must anathematize the want 
of that wsthetic judgment which he found so deficient at Ballin. 
asloe ; for it is a truth which we too often forget, that no 
Government can be strong, or party either, which dispenses with 
the uses of good taste. 








Che “Court, 


Queen Vicroxta is now at Osborne again, haying arrived there on 
Tuesday. 

Before she quitted Babelsberg a festival was held there on the 27th in 
honour of the Prince Consort's birthday. His brother, the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg spent the day there, and dined with the royal family in the even- 
ing. ‘There were illuminations at night, around the Chateau, and at 
Potsdam. The next day the Queen departed. The Prince and Princess 
of Prussia, and Prince and Princess Frederick William, and the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Baden, accompanied her Majesty in the railway 
carriage a part of the way. Her Majesty breakfasted at Magdeburg, and 
here she took leave of the Prince and Princess of Prussia, of the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Baden, and of the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. At Brunswick, Minden, Dortmund, the stations and streets 
were crowded with people. At Dentz the Queen was received by Pruee 
Hohenzollern and Count Mensdorff; and the town was iZuminated, 
Here her Majesty remained for the night, and the »«st day attended 
divine service. On Monday she sct out again; vn her passage through 
Cologne the cathedral was illuminated. Keaching Antwerp on Monday 
night, she embarked for England. 1t was intended that she should dis- 
embark at Dover or Gravesend, according as the weather proved foul or 
fair, and trains were held in readiness at both places. The wind blowing 
roughly, the Victoria and Albert put into Dover, while the attendant 
squadron steamed off for Gravesend. The Queen and Prince Consort 
landed early in the morning, and proceeding by Hastings and Ports- 
mouth, reached Osborne about four o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. 

Her Majesty held a Privy Council on Thursday, when Parliament was 
ordered to be further prorogued from the 19th of October to Thursday, 
the 18th of November. 

Lord Stanley was sworn in Secretary of State for India. The new 
Seals of Office for the Secretary of State for India were approved by the 
Queen in Council. 





Che Aletropalis. 

The East India Company held a special Court on Monday, Sir Frede- 
rick Currie in the chair ; a meeting chiefly remarkable because it is the 
last of the famous old Company as a ruler of India. The business object 
of the meeting was to confirm the vote of 2000/7. per annum to Sir John 
Lawrence—a step not taken without more fruitless opposition from Mr, 
Jones. Then the chairman caused the following document to be read to 
the meeting. 

Questions submitted to the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Sir 

Richard Bethell, and Mr. Wigram, and their Answers thereto. 

**Q. 1. Supposing that the Company, under the 13th section of the act 
of the 3dand 4th Wm. IV., cap. 85, should give notice for the redemption 
of its dividend, is Parliament bound to redeem the dividend at the rate 
therein mentioned out of the Imperial revenues without any reference to 
the sufficiency of the Indian revenues ? " 

‘A. 1, Weare of opinion that the 13th section of the 3d and 4th Wm. 
IV., cap. 85, constitutes a Parliamentary contract with the East India Com- 
pany; and that should the East India Company demand the redemption of 
its dividend under that section, Parliament would be bound to make pro- 
vision for its redemption without reference to the sufficiency of the Indi: 
revenues, 

**(Q. 2, Assuming that the Company does not give the notice provided for 
in section 13 within one year from its being deprived of the possession and 
government of the British territories in India, does the Company lose all 
such claim to compel redemption of its dividend by Parliament out 0 
the Imperial revenues, without any reference to the sufficiency of the In- 
dian revenues ? . 

*Q. 3. Assuming further, that the Company does not give the required 
notice within the year, will the Company entirely forfeit its right to de- 
mand redemption, whether out of the Imperial revenues or out of the reve> 
nues of India alone ? 

“A. 2and 3. We are of opinion that if the Company does not, under 
see. 13 of the 3d and 4th Wm. IV., cap. 85, demand redemption of its divi- 
dend within one year from its being deprived of the possession and govern- 
ment of the territories of India, it will forfeit its right to demand redemp- 
tion of the dividend ; and the dividend will become irredeemable until 1874, 
and then will be redeemable only at the option of Parliament. 

“(Q. 4, Can the security fund be applied to the payment of dividend or to 
any other purpose, without the requisition of the Court of Directors of the 
Company, according to the 3d and 4th Wm. IV., cap. 85, sec. 15? 

“4. 4. We are of opinion that under the conjoint effect of the 3d and 4th 
Wm. IV., eap. 85, see. 15, and the 21st and 22d Vic. cap. 106, sec. 73, the 
‘security fund’ can, upon requisition by the Court of Directors, be ap- 
plied to make good any deficiency in remittances for the payment of divi- 

without such 
requisition. We also think that upon ‘ redemption’ of the dividend, the 
‘security fund’ will be available, and may be applied to the purposes © 
such redemption. But while the ‘security fund’ 1s under twelve millions, 
there is not, in our opinion, any purpose other than the foregoing to which 
any part of the fund can be applied. ‘ 

a h 5. Does the sec, 42 of 21st and 22d Vie. cap. 106, which enacts that 
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all payments under that Act shall be made out of the revenues of India 
Lalu) effect in any manner the question of redemption ? ; 

“A. 5, The 42d sec. of the 21st and 22d Vic. cap. 106, which enacts that 
all payments under that act shall be made out of the revenues of India 
alone, does not, in our opinion, affect in any manner the question of re- 
or 6. In case of defalcation or loss of any description arising from the 
misconduct or mismanagement of the Company's agents in the payment of 
dividend or otherwise, out of what funds must such defaleation or loss be made 
ainst the Company 






good ; and in ease of lawsuits or other proceedings a ; 
arising out of such occurrences, or from any other cause relating to the pay- 


ment of the dividend on, or transfer of, the capit il stock, would the ex- 
penses thereby incurred fall within the meaning of the words contained in 
the 72d sec. of the act of the 2lst and 22d Vic., cap. 106, viz., * expenses of 
and incident to the payment to the proprietors of the capital stock of the 
said Company of their respective shares of the dividend on such stock, and 
of keeping the books of the said Company for transfers and otherwise in re- 
lation to such stock >’ 

“A. 6. Ifthe defalcation or loss referred to in this question be a defalea- 
tion or loss as to the moneys provided out of the revenues of the Indian 
territories for the payment of the dividend mentioned in sec. 11 of 3d and 
4th Wm. IV., cap. 85, and handed over to the Company for that purpose, 
we are of opinion that such loss must fall upon, and be borne by, the Com- 
pany. The sum which, by that section, is charged upon the Indian reve- 
nues, is discharged by payment to the Company or its authorized agent. 
If, on the other hand, the question supposes a loss to arise by a servant of 
the Company permitting or making an irregular or unauthorized transfer of 
stock, we think that a loss of this kind also must fall upon the Company. 
The Company are charged with the duty of keeping books and of permitting 
no transfer except in the manner required by the charter of William III. 
In the event of liability attaching itself to the Company for the improper act 
of its servant, as for example, for a transfer of stock under a forged power 
of attorney, a further question would arise, how is such liability to be made 
good? The Attorney-General and Sir Richard Bethell are of opinion that 
the dividend and redemption money being appropriated by statute there 
would be no general property of the Company to answer any such liability, 
which would therefore be only nominal, The Solicitor-General and Mr. 
Wigram consider that the 10/.10s. per cent, on six millions, and also the 
redemption money of twelve millions, would, when paid over to the Com- 
pany out of the revenues of India, and before division among the members 
of the Company, be assets of the Company, and be liable to satisfy any de- 
mands to which the Company may remain subject. With regard to costs 
of law proceedings in which the Company may be involved, as mentioned in 
Uuis sixth question, we are of opinion that if the proceedings arise out of 
acts Of isisfeasance or neglect on the part of servants of the Comp ny, the 
costs must be barne by the Company. On the other hand, if proceedings 
are taken against tic ‘Company as stakeholders merely, in order to deter- 
mine the devolution of the title to stock, or questions of a similar nature, 
we think that costs of such proceedings, not otherwise made good to the 
Company, would be ‘expenses in relation to the stock, within the meaning 
of sec. 72 of the new act. 

*(. 7.—With reference to the language of the 17th sec. of the Act 3d 
and 4th Wm. IV. cap. 85, will the East India Company be entitled to its 
dividend out of all remittanees made by the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State in Council in preference to all other charges, including 
guaranteed interest on railway shares, pensions, salaries, purchase of stores, 
and the expenses of all establishments in this country maintained for the 
government of India > 

** A. 7.—We are of opinion that the East India Company will, under the 
17th sec. of 3d and 4th Wm. LV. cap. 85, continue to be entitled to its 
dividend out of all revenues of the East Indian territories remitted to Great 
Britain, in preference to all other charges payable thereout in Great Bri- 
tain, including the particular charges specified in question 7, assuming that 
all of those charges are charges payable in Great Britain. 

“* Q. 8.—Supposing the Company to be repaid its capital stock, either on 
its own demand or by act of the Government, would it be competent to the 
Company to use such capital for the purpose of establishing commercial 
enterprise of any sort; and if so, would such enterprise be limited to 
trade within the limits of the Company's charter, or might it include other 
indertakings ? 

**Q. 9.—Assuming the capital to be repaid, could an individual pro- 
prietor demand payment of his share of such capital, without a resolution of 
the Company granting it to him >? 

** A. 8 and 9.—Looking to the provisions of the 3d and 4th Wm. IV. 
cap. 85, taken in connexion with the former acts on the same subject, and 
particularly the 33d Geo, IIL. eap, 52, sec, 74, and the 53d Geo. LIL. eap. 
155, sec. 4, we are of opinion that the right of the East India Company 
to trade was suspended only while the territorial government was contided 
to them, and that upon the termination of their territorial government the 
right of the Company to trade revives. This right to trade would, how- 
ever, be confined to enterprises of the nature specified in the charters and 
‘statutes of the company ; and, moreover, we are of opinion that, from 
the lapse of time and the change of circumstances, it would not be found 
that, practically, trade could be carried on with advantage under the pre- 
sent constitution of the company. With regard to the application of the 
sum of twelve millions to be provided by Parliament for the redemption 
of the dividend, the Attorney-General and Sir Richard Bethell are opinion 
that this sum, when paid, could not be dealt with in any other manner by 
the Company than by the payment to each proprietor of the amount of his 
share of the capital stock, and that the question—whether, under the cir- 
cumstances supposed, the Company should come to any formal resolution as 
to the appropriation of the money—is immaterial, inasmuch as no resolu- 
tion of the Company ean affect the right of the proprietors of stock to their 
respective shares of the twelve millions. The Solicitor-General and Mr. 
Wigram consider that this sum of twelve millions is to be paid by Parlia- 
ment to the Company, and not to the individual proprietors of the Com- 
pany, and that when so paid it would represent and would be the eapital 
stock of the Company, and acecrdingly be subject to all liabilities of the 
Company. They also think that under these circumstances the utmost 
right of a proprietor would be to insist that if the trade of the Company 
was not revived these liabilities (if any) should be ascertained and dis- 
charged and the surplus capital divided among the proprietors according to 
their respective interests. With regard to the status of the Company we 
conceive nothing more can be usefully said than that it coutinues to exist as 
a body corporate, governed by the charter of Wm. IIL. and the statutes by 
which that charter has been modified. The most important alteration made 
in that charter is the reduction, by the recent statute, of the number of Di- 
rectors to six. 

** Angust 24, 1858.’ 

On the motion of Mr. Crawshay, this document was ordered to be 
printed. There was some discussion on the future of the Company ; 
and it was admitted that no scheme of government could be agreed upon. 
The anomaly of the same persons being directors of the Company and 
members of Council was pointed out and commented on, and the general 


feeling was that the duties of the two posts are incompatible. The Com- 
mittee of Proprietors was reappointed for the purpose of devising mea- 
sures for the future management of the Company. The remainder of 
the business consisted in voting thanks to the Chairman, Deputy-Chair- 
man, and Directors, and finally to all the servants of the Company, 
European and native, Thus ended the political existence of the greatest 
| corporation of modern days. 
The Court of Directors held their last meeting on the Ist September, 
| and passed a vote of thanks to the members of the home establishment. 


| <Adeputation of gentlemen interested in the prosperity of Australia, 
waited upon Sir Edward Lytton on Monday to present a memorial pray- 
ing for a double line of communication with Australia—by Panama and 
by Suez, with a preference for Panama. Sir Edward said that he agreed 
with the memorialists “‘very much so indeed.” * A number of 
reasons have lately arisen to render that double route necessary, and i 
shall do what I can to promote it.” 

Mr. Townsend has resigned his seat for Greenwich, and goes upon the 
stage for the purpose of raising money to pay his debts. Ie has pre- 
viously performed for the benefit of charitable institutions. 

The Greenwich Board of Works, at meeting held on Wednesday, 

j adopted a resolution declaring that any proposition for an outfall at 
Greenwich, and for deodorizing the the of the 
Mi tropolis in or near the Greenwich marshes, is highly objec tionable, 

nger to the health of the inhabitants of this populous 

mst any t 


great 


| 





outhe m sick 


sewage ot 


and fraught with d 
district. The Board protests ag: uch plan or project, 
Some singular revelations were made on Saturday 
Guildhall Police Court respecting the trade of picture-dealing V illiam 
Thomas Barnes the son, and Lucy Barnes, the wife of Mr. Barnes, picture- 
dealer and auctioneer of St. Paul's Churchyard, were charged with con- 
spiring to defraud Mr. Robert Her t 


and Monday at the 
\ 


ies Peter, Hyde Park Square, of sums to 
the amount of upwards of 9000/, including a bill of exchange for 1000/7, Pro- 


ceedings were about to be taken for recovering the 1000/, when these charges 
were made, Mr. Pet id that in Mav last he bought two pictures of Mr. 
Barnes for 707, Some time after Mrs. Barnes called upon him and in the 
course of conversation stated that a cousin of the Duke of Neweastle had 
| died leaving a collection of pretures that his widow, being in distressed 
circumstances, desired to sell them privately, and that Mrs. Barnes had 
been requc sted to sell them to t! best advantage. She did not ask Mr 
Peter to buy. About a week afterwards young Barnes arrived with av 
load of pictures—* some of the very fine collection belonging t the lady 
that my mother mentioned.”” One ire, he said, was a ** Rosa Bonheur,” 


it cost 500/.: another a * Turner,” a third a ** Rubens,” and soon, Peter 


bought the pictures; Barnes brought him more, and they too were pur- 
| chased; Tet viving cheques Ile bought them believing the to | 
originals, He paid in cheques from 10007, to 1200/, Ik ve a bill ot 
1000/7, for the ** Rosa Ponheur,” the ** Turner,” and si t Then the 
Barnes’ nt him presents—a stick, two settees, a cup inserile | ** Presented 


to Robert Terri Peter, Esq., by a dear and beloved fri 
lid was a ducal coronet by a ram's head, TI uu 
inscription upon the lid of ** Newton Races, 1855—the gift of the Lord of 
the Manor,” showing that this handsome piece of plate, which was engraved 
expressly for Mr. Peter, was an ordinary race cup. Mr. Peter was sub- 
jected to a severe cross-cxamination, but beyond howing that h 
very clear-he he examination did not s! tory. 


l pon the 


surmounted 


was nota 


ided man, the sake his 


Thomas Cooper, porter to the Duke of Newcastle, said that no member of 
the Duke's family had recently left a widow with a lar ‘ tion of pic- 
tures. Mr. Puscy of the Bank of England proved t payment of th 
cheques. Mr. Manson, of the firm of Christie and Manson, proved that he 
sold the so-called * Rosa Bonheur” to Mr. Barnes for 17/7 6s. 6d. on th 
12th June last. “Itis not a * Rosa Konheur’—merely a copy ’’—another 
picture described as a * Rubens’? was sold for ten guineas. He did not 
think it wasa Rubens, “1 never warrant pietures as genuine originals 
unless they are expressly described as such in the catalogue. ‘T} mdi- 


tions of sale are that every purchaser must take the pictures upon his 01 
judgment.”’ 

The case was adjourned at this stag the prisoners ent 
nizances to appear on remand, 


ring into ree "- 
Worship Street Police 
vith obtaining moi 

that she had gone to tf 


with them,’’ heeause 
ll «cl 


There was a very extraordinary scene in th Court 
on Tuesday. Sarah Macdonald was ‘ 

very questionable pret I 
“who lays out 





larg wy Oper 
ences. Mrs. Gabl 


woman the cards : 


some one had put a spell upon her. The eff f the spell showed them- 
selves in cutting and darting pains. 5} went to medical man and was 
the better for his treatmenc, but b ning woi he went to Macdonal 

The woman persuaded her to have ten powders at sixpence each, and burned 
them then and there. Mr, D’Eyvneourt—** Then, she did not give them t 


you to take home’? Mrs, Gable—‘‘ Oh, no, of course not. She put then 
into the fire before my face, and they all evackled, blazed, burned, and 
houneed.”” Mr. D' Eyneourt—“ What object did she say they were intended 
to effect’? Mrs. Gable—* Oh, she said they would torment the perso! 


who was injuring me.’ Mr, Satlord, the clerk—** Aud did 
better from the powders being administered in that way ”’ 
“Oh, yes, I did feel better, but, mind, I don’t believe 


you feel any 
Mrs. Gable- 
that it lies so much 


in the powders as in the words she uses. I think it’s what she savs wher 
she burns them that does you good.’"’ Mr, D’'Eyneourt ‘indeed! then 
what were the words she said’ M Gable—** Oh, I don’t know; she 
took care that I should not hear those, or of course I should as Wise 
herself. She did not even mutterthem.”’ Mr. Safford—** Then there was 
no incantation ’ Mrs. Gable—** Why, no.” 

She grew worse. “ I only felt better the first time I went. The fact is, 
that I have a relative whe is coming into a large property, and she wants t 


get rid of me; so she goes to Mrs. Macdonald and has powders 

I do, and of course they torment me whenever Mrs, Maedonald b 
for her. She know’'s that’s true, too, for when I went another ti 
me that the knowledge got made her so ill that she been ob 





her husband’s side in the middle of the night, and burn a powde: 
of the torments that she herself suffered from it.” 3 told a similar 
tale. She also suffered from spells. Macdonald said a “dark womar 

was doing the Gables an injury ; a dark woman who “ corre sponded exac tly 
with the relation we suspected.”” Mr. ID’ Eyncourt—** Are there many per- 
sons in Bethnal Green who believe in the prisoner's powers?"’ M ! 





a They believe that 1 can bewitch tlhe dead, but I can’t The powdei 
were only salt. Mr. D'Eyneourt—** Well, I am truly surprised that a 
mother and daughter, who are not ouly respectable, but in other respects 
reasonable people, shovld be so very foolish.”” Mrs. Gable—** Yes, 1 was 


indeed foolish to part with my money before she made the ‘ lo me any 
ean’t get any sleep.” Mr. D’ Eyneourt—‘t How such simple no- 
tions can be entertained, I cannot possibly conceive. There is no doubt, 
however, that the prisoner has been reaping a rich harvest from this kind of 
weakness, which I must put a stop to; and, though I shall now remand her, 


rood, 
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if upon inquiry what I strongly suspect should prove to be the fact, I shall 
send her to the House of Correction.” 


Provincial, 

Major Beresford, who is apprehensive of some Tory opposition in 
North Essex from Colonel Brise the select man of the malcontents, has 
been down to the Saffron Walden polling district, there to make good 
his position. He accused the present Ministry of unfaithfulness to Con- 
servative principles, and denounced the concessions they had made on 
the Jewish question and in respect to the property qualification, empha- 
tically declaring that he would have died sooner than have surrendered 
in favour of those who deny the divinity of the Saviour. 





Harvest homes are becoming fashionable again. Aylsham, in Norfolk, 
has distinguished itself by the jollity and sobricty of its annual harvest 
homes, and the abolition of the system of giving largesse and letting the 
labourers do what they liked with it when they had got it. This has 
been accomplished because the local leaders of society interfered in the 
matter at some personal trouble to themselves, and devised a plan 
whereby the harvest home was kept, the real enjoyment of the labourer 
increased, and excesses avoided. 

Another conspicuous harvest home is that at East Brent. Here the 
leading spirits were the Archdeacon of Taunton, Sir Arthur Flton, Mr. 
William Miles, Sir Claude Wade, Mr. Reed, the lord of the manor, and 
the Reverend F, Smith. 


A new music-hall was opened on Wednesday in the public-spirited 
town of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. This completes the suite of the new 
Town-hall buildings, the work of the Corporation. The town made a 
festival of the day, and in the evening there were musical performances 
in the new hall. 


The inquiry into the late terrible accident on the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton Railway was resumed on Wednesday, and again adjourned 
for a week. Jt did not make much progress. Evidence was given to show 
that the guard did wrong in admitting anybody into his van, and that the 
issue of tickets to the public was a breach of faith. The train was intended 
for the children alone. 

A Jury, empanctled to inquire into the boat accident off Worthing, has 
found that the “ deceased persons met with their deaths by drowning, 
arising from the oversetting of the Mary Eliza, a pleasure-boat; that at 
the jime of such oversetting of such boat, considering the number of pas- 
sengzers on board, the boat was not competently manned, nor were the sails 
80 fustened as to guard against such an oversetting. The Jury cannot se- 
parate without strongly recommending that the local authorities should take 


the necessary steps to insure the proper regulation and management of | 


pleasure-boats within the district of Worthing. 


IRELAND. 

During his stay at Ballinasloe, Cardinal Wiseman was entertained at 
a banquet where only two laymen were present; the convivialists 
being a collection of one hundred and fifty priests and prelates, none of 
whom forgot to take their territorial titles in full. The health of the Pope 
was drank—-but zot that of the Queen. In the course of the specch- 
making Cardinal Wiseman contrasted his lack of popularity in England 
with the abundance of that blessing in Treland. 

“In the morning I go to a church, offer the holy sacrifice, address the 
worshippers, or go through some other function. I leave the church and re- 
turn home without any external indication to show that decp interest in 
what has been done, such as in Ireland greets the Irish ecclesiastic at every 
stage of his missionary labours. It may be that sometimes a small knot of 
humble, yet cheerful members of the flock will group around the chureh 
door and smile their satisfaction, or perhaps even allow their gushing feel- 
ings to find vent in some religious exclamations. But I never need inquire 
whence those sympathising Catholies come. I know well they are from Ire- 
land—mayhap from Ballinasloe or Galway, or Mullingar, but certainly from 
the country where the faith flourishes in all its primitive verdure and fruit- 
fulness. The Catholies of England are deeply interested in the continuance 
of that giorious union that characterises the Irish nation—the union of its 
bishops, priests, and people. The fate of the Catholics of England 
may be said to depend on the Catholics of Ireland—not, indeed, be- 
cause these come and form congregations and churches in the cities 
and towns of England—not because wherever they settle in England 
congregations and churches are established. Important as these advantages 
are in a country in which the true religion had almost become extinct, it is 
in another sense I mean to say that the fate of English Catholics depends 
upon their brethren of the Catholic Church in Ireland. The dominant power 
in the State may affect to disregard the complaints and remonstrances against 
the injustice of which still the Catholics of both countries have too much 
eanse to complain, and vexatious obstacles to the free exercise of the Catholic 
religion may be maintained or introduced in despite of us, English Catholics. 
But no party that may have the administration of the affairs of the British 





empire can venture to treat with contemptuous disregard the just and united | 


demands of the Catholie people and the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. Let 
the priests of Ireland then act as they so well know how to act, earnestly, 
disinterestedly, and with fearless perseverance in maintaining their and 
their people’s just religious rights—in resisting all encroachment on them, 
in obtaining redress of the grievances which religion has still to contend 
with. (Loud and prolonged applause.) It was indeed consoling and hope- 
ful to see in the course of last year how the Catholics of both countries 
worked together with these views—to see the Irish Members of Parliament 
and the Catholic peers of England united in demanding for their religion 
what as citizens Catholics are entitled to.”’ 

Dr. M‘Hale denounced the feeding of cattle fat, and elaborately vindi- 
cated the superiority of the peasantry over the cattle! He said that “the 
rage for ecattle-fecding scems to threaten us with something like an 
Egyptian idolatry when the worship of Mammon and of Serapis seem 
equally prized; it is well to have such a Christian temple always ac- 
cessible to remind one of that holy victim to which the sacrifice of ani- 
mzls once forming a portion of Divine worship was obliged to give way.” 

fhe Lord Mayor of Dublin projected a great banquet to eclebrate the 
triumph of science in connecting Europe and America by means of a tcle- 
graphic cable. It was understood thst Lord Eglinton, who had returned 
from ‘sis tour in the North, would attend the banquet, and it was fixed 


for Wednesday. But Ate proved to be more powerful than the Lord 
May Cardinal Wiseman, fresh from the great mecting at Ballinasloe, 


where the Queen’s health was not drunk by the prelates and priests of 
the Church of Rome, arrived in the neighbourhood of Dublin on a visit to 





| 
| 


Lord Bellew, and being an old acquaintance, the Lord Mayor invited the 
Cardinal to the banquet. The consequence was that Lord Eglinton did 
not attend. The Freeman's Journal furnishes this explanation. 

“During the past few days we have observed a scrupulous silence regard. 
ing the various rumours that were afloat with reference to the strange course 
which it was said Lord Derby’s representative in Ireland was about to adopt 
with reference to the Mansionhouse banquet. It will be remembered that 
the fashionable ‘announcements’ some weeks ago informed the public that 
his Excellency had fixed the Ist of September as the day on which it would 
be most convenient for him to be present at the banquet designed by the 
Lord Mayor as a just tribute to the genius and perseverance of Mr. Bright, 
His Excellency had, in fact, fixed the day. Rumour within the past week 
hinted that because the Lord Mayor had extended his hospitalities to a man 
whose genius and acquirements have achieved for him as high a position in 
the world of letters and of arts as his virtues and learning have marked him 
out as fit to hold in the Church of which he is so distinguished an ornament 
the Tory Viceroy would decline the invitation. No question was in ienus 
as to precedence, as to the order of the toasts, or as to the character of the 
toasts. If there was, some excuse might be made for the over-sensitiveness 
of Lord Eglinton. But no such point was even hinted at. The judgment 
and diseretion of the Lord Mayor were ample security against any cause 
being given even for doubt on such matters. Indeed, it is but right to say 
that no doubt was even suggested, and the sole cause given for the 
studied andi ostentatious absence of Lord Eglinton was the presence of the 
Cardinal, and the unwillingness of a Member of Lord Derby’s Government 
to sit publicly at the same board with a Prince of the Church, because he 
also happened to be the Archbishop of Westminster. We believe there is 
not on record an instance of such paltry bigotry as this. It is said that 
Lord Eglinton was not personally afraid to encounter the ‘ red cloak,’ and 
that he wrote for orders to the other side. It is also said that the orders 
were of the most peremptory character. But, whatever may be the truth of 
these rumours, the fact is, that immediately after his arrival from the north, 
Lord Eglinton intimated to the Lord Mayor his determination to be absent 
in a manner that left no doubt as to the real motive; and it is also equal] 
clear that this procedure was perfectly in keeping with the whole tenor of 
his political career, It will be remembered that when a bill was introduced 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne in 1848, to enable the Queen to carry on 
diplomatie relations with the Court of Rome as with all other foreign 
Courts, Lord Eglinton took a prominent part in defeating that rational 
measure, Which would have substituted open dealing for the base intri 
alleged to be carried on by English agents for the purpose of tnisleadin 
opinion at Rome. The manner in which Lord Eglintoun defeated the bill 
showed at once his dexterity and his early hatred towards ecclesiastics of the 
Church of Rome.” 

The banquet, the source of so much discord, was nevertheless well 
attended by men of all parties, the Cardinal being, of course, the undis- 
puted lion of the evening. It is, however, stated that, in addition to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, the Chancellor, the Lord Justice of Appeal, and many 
other publie functionaries, a» well as many gentlemen of high social 
position, who had acc vpted the Lord Mayor's invitation, felt constrained 
to absent themselves in consequence of the expected presence of Cardinal 
Wiseman. The speechmaking was not remarkable. The Lord “—— 
proposed the health of the Lord-Lieutenant in high terms of praise. Mr. 
Charles Bright’s health was drunk. Cardinal Wiseman made a speech 
suggested by the telegraph, in proposing the health of the Lord Mayor, 
and that potentate proposed “the health of his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman.” After the banquet, the Lord Mayor, the Cardinal, and 
company generally, left the banquet chamber and proceeded to the 
drawing-room, where several introductions to his Eminence took place, 
Hie was soon after conducted by the Lord Mayor, Lord Bellew, Sir James 
Power, and several members of the corporation, to his carriage. His 
Eminence was loudly cheered by a large crowd of persons who had re- 
mained outside the Mansionhouse till near midnight, in the hope of 


| catching a glance of him. 


A piece of the Atlantic cable, neatly bound up with brass ferules, was 
laid on the tables beside the plate of each guest, to whom it was pre- 
sented as an appropriate souvenir of this interesting festivity. On a 
small brass label fastened round the cable were inscribed these words— 
“ Part of the Atlantic Submarine Telegraph Cable, manufactured by 
Messrs. Glass, Elliot, and Co.” 


A huge political meeting was held on Monday at Nenagh in Tippe- 
rary. The object of this gathering was to petition Parliament to inquire 
into the case of “*the Cormacks” ; two brothers executed for the murder 
of Mr, John Ellis, some months ago; but, as will be seen, the meeting 
was used for political purposes by the leading spirits present. The 
O’ Donoghue presided. He denounced the Irish portion of the present 
Government as Orangemen, who would crush if they could the frieze- 
coated peasantry of Ireland. 

‘““ Who are the Orangemen? Are they the Catholics of Ireland? No. 
Are they the Protestants of Ireland? No. Who, then, and what are 
they? They are a miserable set of isolated political fanatics, cut off from 
all sympathy with those in the midst of whom they dwell, I will tell you 


| what they think themselves to be. ‘They think themselves to be a garrison 


in the midst of this country, to change if they can the ancient religion of 
our forefathers—(Cries of ** Never!"’)—and to drive our poor people across 
the ocean to America or to Australia. If you were to hear what these 
Orangemen say of you, if you were to read their newspapers, you would 
suppose that they could govern Ireland; whereas the fact is that in the 
three great provinces of Munster, Connaught, and Leinster, there is not one 
single place where Orangeism in the face of day dare to erect a platform 
and proclaim its opinions, (Cries of ** No, nor never shall!’’) Even in 
the north of Ireland they cannot hold their meetings either, but are afraid 
to trust themselves beyond the narrow limits of a back parlour.” 

Father Kenyon, of Templederry, surpassed The O'Donoghue in the 
violence of his language. He seconded the first resolution, which de- 
nounced the Irish jury system, and the practice of Judge Keogh, who in 
summing-up takes a distinct side either for or against the prisoner. Mr. 
Kenyon said the time was when the priests and bishops of Ireland would 
scorn to petition a Saxon Parliament. Put no faith in petitions. 

‘*The English Parliament and the English Government are not con- 
verned for you. They may administer justice to their own people, but you 
are a foreign people; they have their heels upon your necks and their 
hands in your pockets, but they have no notion of dispensing justice to you. 
Men of Tipperary, we are met here for other purposes too. We will peti- 
tion Parliament—even I will demean myself so far for that little fragment 
of justice, because L believe it to be possible; but I would not deceive you 
in the least by making you believe that any real justice ean be had by that 
means.”’ Then he described the just judge, and contrasted him with the 
unjust judge, that lowest and worst creature, ‘‘ And such an unjust judge, 
ind such a vile man, was that Keogh, a man who, for his deadly treason 
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to his country, if true justice were administered to him—not the caricature, 
the mockery of pee he dispensed in yonder court-house—he would, 

since, have hung upon a gallows fifty feet high. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) He was one of those that traded upon the credulity of the men of 
Ireland. They had too long been dupes; and he was one of those who, 

nding to be their friend, stabbed them to the heart. They should pe- 
tition Parliament to hang him. — and laughter.) They had the 
liberty to petition Parliament, and let them petition to have Keogh hung.” 
The meeting was a renewal of patriotic vows—the first since 1843. ‘ We 
come here, then, in spite of all the falsehoods that are being propagated 
daily—in spite of all the Lord-Lieutenants that have come here since to 
delude us—in spite of all the flunkies in all the towns of Ireland, that pre- 
tend that Ireland is prosperous—we come here to tell them all, and to tell 
the world, that there is an undying principle in our heart that assures us 
that all this is false—that we are not prosperous—that we would not be 
prosperous if we could; for what is prosperity if we cannot be free? 
(Loud cheering.) Let us treasure up our wrongs; let us keep them until 
God inspires us at some happy moment, and opens a way for us. 
come here, then, to renew our duty to our country; we all pledge ourselves 
that we shall unite to free our trampled country. We willall condescend to 
petition for this time, and God send it may be the last.” 

An attempt was made at this stage to read letters from persons cx- 
plaining why they could not attend, but, at the suggestion of a pricst, 
“the men of Tipperary’ would not listen to them for a moment. 

The business of the meeting consisted in the passing of resolutions. 
One complained that in a panel of sixty petty jurors there were not more 
than six Roman Catholics, thus making the right of challenge a mockery. 
Another set forth the objections to the trial of the Cormacks—an unfair 
jury, witnesses, one an accomplice, another a perjured approver, a third 
agaoler. A fourth resolution spoke of the caprice of Judge Keogh, who 
js fairly suspected of having outraged the decorum of the court and 
trifled with the spirit of the constitution.” ‘The last resolved that Par- 
liament should be petitioned to investigate the case of the Cormacks. 








Dr. M’Hale, and seven other Roman Catholic Bishops have put forth 
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We have | 


| whatever about his movements.” 


a thundering manifesto against Queen’s Colleges, the National Schools | 


the model schools, and any kind of ** mixed education” that could be de- 
vised, especially in intermediate classical schools. 

** Whether you are to believe the insidious report that represents the 
coNeges as harmless and safe, or trust and ‘ obey your prelates, who watch 
as to render an account of your souls,’ ‘judge ye.’ If your fathers evineed 
such heroic fortitude, with the sword impending over them, what are we 
not to hope from you in far more favourable circumstances, strong in the 
conviction of the victories already won over intolerance by a peaceful use 
of those legitimate and constitutional weapons which even ihe Some of your 
country put into your hands? If you wield those weapons as become good 
Christians, good citizens, and faithful subjects, with firmness, wisdom, and 
moderation, you must obtain not only the justice of not being forced from 
your dwellings for not sacrificing the faith of your children, but you will 
even share in the public funds that are granted for education, to which you 


are entitled = your numbers, by your contributions in taxes to the Ex- | 
: - 


chequer, and by your fidelity in codperating in every way to the defence 
of the state and the sustainment of all its burdens. We now further 
lemnly declare that no system short of an unqualified separate education 
for our flocks shall ever satisfy us; and in order tosucceed in obtaining it 
without delay, we request again of our beloved people to use all constitu- 
tional means in pressing their rightful claims, in every form of petition and 
remonstrance, on the government and legislature ; nor shall we be wanting 
in lending every aid in our power to them and their clergy in the further- 
ance of this complete liberty of education, so essential to the full discharge 
of our episcopal duties, and to the complete freedom of the Catholix 
Church.” 


80- 


Mademoiselle Piccolomini was the heroine of a stormy burst of Irish 
delight on Saturday night, the end of her engagement. From the upper 
gallery descended a splendid copy of ‘* Moore’s Melodies,” and an im- 
mense supply of flowers from all sides. The gods” were uproarious. 
When the fair songstress left the theatre, the horses were taken from her 
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fear of the consequences. On inquiry, however, the infant had been found, 
neither harmed nor afraid, pursuing her work, by the mother, whose atten- 
tion and fears the passage of the train excited. 








Foreign aud Culauial. 

#ranrt.—The Emperor and Empress have left St. Cloud for Biarritz. 
While in Paris they were visited more than once by Lord Palmerston. 
Of course his presence in France has given rise to strange reports and 
odd speculations. Le Nord says, ‘ Lord Palmerston lives in Varis in a 
very retired manner; his visit is surrounded with deep mystery; he 
does not live in the hotels which he formerly frequented; and it is said 
that he is installed in a villa not far distant from the Palace of St. 
Cloud.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News thereupon remarks, that 
“Lord Palmerston has stayed all the time he has been in Paris at the 
Ifotel Bristol, in the Place VendOme, and there has been no mystery 
A statement subsequently rendered 
inaccurate by a visit paid to Lord Cowley at Chantilly. The reported 
interviews between Lord Palmerston and Counts Walewski and de Per- 
signy, it is remarked, “could not have been very frequent, since his 
lordship bas never been further from Paris than St. Cloud; whilst Count 
Walewski is at Vichy and M. de Dersigny at his country seat.” 

Speechmaking is evidently again becoming a fashion in France. 
Count de Morny has followed the example of Count de Persigny. In 
his speech at the opening of the Council General of the Puy de Ddme, 
Count de Morny thus assailed the system of centralization. 

“Thanks to the legislative machinery which has been bequeathed to 
France by the past, a stone cannot be turned. a well dug, a mined worked, 
a manufactory built, or, if 1 may be allowed the expression, a man’s pro- 
perty turned to good account or wasted, without the permission or the con- 
trol of the central power, and important interests are frequently obstructed 
or sacrificed by the lower ranks of the Administration. 1 think that several 
reforms will be made in this state of things, thanks to the initiative and 
the powerful will of the Emperor, who has long studied and examined all 
the elements of this question, On the day when the department, the com- 


| mune, and the individual may, as it were, manage their own affairs, much 


discontent which is now expressed towards the central Government will 
disappear. But 1 also am of opinion that the country must educate itself 


| for this new system; it must not expect everything from the Government 


} world. 
| fleets, bristling with cannon, are in presence of each other, 


| of heroism did not prevent being a disaster, 


carriage ; fireworks were exploded ; music resounded on all sides mingled | 


with cheers. At length the little lady reached her inn in safety, and 
peared on the balcony to the cari popoli. Then, supported by Giu- 
a she spoke to the dear people, slowly and with apparently much 
culty—* My dear Irish friends, I cannot speak English much, but 1 


will try to you. You have been very good to me—more than | 
deserve. I am very sorry to leave you, but I will hope to sce you soon 
again.” (Tremendous cheering.) ‘he Piccolomini remained for some 


time longer at the window, and gave rise to renewed bursts of applaus: 
by adding, to what she had already said, the words “ Erin-go-bragh.”’ 

was interrupted in her speech by storms of cheers, music, and fire- 
works, Giuglini also spoke. All he could say was, “ Irishmen, I love 
you all very much. Good by; God bless you!” 


SCOTLAND. 

It is reported that Mr. Smollett, who represents Dumbartonshire, is 
about to retire from public life. Mr. Archibald Ewing, of Leven Bank, 
is mentioned as his probable successor. 

The Royal Commissioners appointed to fix the site of a harbour of re- 

on the North-east coast of Scotland are now prosecuting their in- 


quiry. They have visited Inverness, Cromarty, Wick, Peterhead, and | 
When this work is finished, an inspection will be made of 


other places. 
the north-east coast of England. 


The foundation-stone of a monument was laid last week, to comme- 
morate the martyrdom of Margaret Wilson and Margaret M‘Lauchlan in 
the tidal waters of Wigtown Bay, about one hundred and fifty years ago. 
The monument will stand on the Windyhill. 

The Highland and Agricultural Society have held their show this 
week at Aberdeen. The quantity of cattle, poultry and implements, 
greatly exceeded that exhibited last year. 





The prison of Dingwall, a first-class one, was on Monday without a single 
prisoner, civil or criminal, and the gates were thrown open. The gaols 
of Tain, Stornoway, and Cromarty are also said to be empty.—Aderdeen 
Herald. 

As an express train was descending an incline on a Scotch railway 
the engine driver, to his horror, observed a little child about four years of 
age sitting in the middle of the rails along which he had to pass, picking up 
stones into a small pitcher. 
train, he pushed on in intense agony till he reached the station, full of 





Unable in time to arrest the progress of the | 


and nothing from its own efforts, and, in its bad humour, it must not ren- 
der the State responsible for the march of events and for the accidents of the 
infortunately, it cannot control.” 


seasons, Which, v 
M. Michel Chevalier has followed the example of the two prime Bona- 
partists. The Council General of the Hérault, remarkable as the free- 


trade department of France, haying passed a string of strong free-trade 
resolutions, held a banquet to celebrate its proceedings. At this 
banquet, M. Chevalier spoke. In proposing the health of the Emperor, 
he said— 

* A few months ago, after the horrible attempt which plunged us all into 
consternation, a gloomy cloud settled upon European polities. It seemed as 
if the general peace were compromised, it seemed especially that the alli- 
ance between France and England was in peril, although it had recently 
been cemented by a glorious military fraternity, and although it is the 
pledge, not only of peace among the great nations, but also of the general 
advancement of civilization itself, ‘The Emperor then personally intervened 
to defeat sinister auguries, and he did it with the suecess which usually crowns 
his efforts, because suceess is a recompense due to wisdom and moderation ; and 
thusit was that the interview at Cherbourg took place, which tranquillized the 
Recall the spec tacle we witnessed, scarce ly three wecks ago. Two 
i One bears the 
British tlag, the other the colours of France. The scene is at the foot of 
that Cape La Hogue which reminds the English navy of a brilliant and de- 
cisive victory, and recalls to that of France a reverse which individual traits 
Suddenly the cannon thunders, 
rapid broadsides succeed cach other, the atmosphere is dark with smoke, 
and resounds with shouts. Is it not that on one side revenge is sought, 
while the other strives to celebrate an old victory by a new triumph? No, 
gentlemen, ‘the Empire is peace!’ The prolonged cannonade that the 
echoes of the shore repeat, the shouts and clamour that issue from thousands 
of throats, are a friendly and respecful salutation, addressed alternately 
to the two powerful sovereigns of the West—to the Emperor Napoleon HIL., 
and to his august and worthy ally, Queen Victoria, who, both animated 
by the noblest sentiments, have met to consolidate a precious alliance.”’ 

"Surely some of the lesser lights will have the courage to follow the 
example, of these imperial luminaries who have converted the Councils 
General into Parliaments. 

An act of intolerance towards the Protestants of Maubenge has been 
perpetrated by the Sub-Prefect. The Protestants obtained the usual per- 
mission to assemble and worship in public. Suddenly a rumour went 
abroad that they were making proselytes, and the Sub-Prefect ordered 
them to be arrested. In a short time he offered them liberty but they 
refused to take it, and a sous-infendant militaire, wearing the Legion of 
Honour, which gives immunity from arrest without certain forms, dared 
the gendarmes to turn them out. Finding force could not prevail the 
Sub-Prefect begged: them to leave. They remained firm until they gained 
their point, for a despatch promptly arrived from Paris granting the per- 
mission they requested, and ordering their instant release. On leaving 
the prison they received a real ovation at the hands of the townspeople, 
who, in immense numbers, were stationed in the neighbourhood of the 
prison. 


Tnrkey.—In consequence of the recent stir in Cosuieas on the 
great question of financial administration there has been a further modi- 
fication of the Ministry. “The Grand Admiral, Mehemmed Ali Pasha, 
the Minister of Commerce, Ali Ghalib Pasha, and the three other sons- 
in-law of the Sultan, (members of the Grand Council,) have been placed 
on the retired ist. Mehemmed Kibrizli Pasha has been appointed Grand 
Admiral, and is replaced in the Presidency of the Council of the Tan- 
zimat by Mehemmed Ruchdi Pasha, The new Minister of Commerce 


| has not yet been nominated.” 


| 
| 


The following Ivadé was issued on the 18th August, showing that the 
Sultan is in earnest. 

‘‘ My illustrious Vizier—Apart from the debts necessarily incurred by 
the celebration of the marriages of various members of our imperial family, 
I learn that, by the thoughtlessness and want of economy on the part of 
members of our imperial household, various purchases are still made, con- 
trary to our will. The regular allowances granted to the members of our 


imperial family ought to suffice them, and it would be against our imperial 
will should their expenditure exceed their income. 


And although, by an- 
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other imperial decree, it will be made known to all persons, natives and 
foreigners, that they are net to consider themselves bound to deliver ar- 
ticles demanded of them with the idea that sooner or later they will be paid, 
nevertheless, as my above orders are to be issued to all functionaries and 
employes, that measures may be taken to prevent the tendency towards their 
infraction, and that they who infringe them be, if necessary, imprisoned 
and punished, and that a strict watch be constantly kept in that respect, 
we have thought it expedient to charge the Seraskier Riza Pasha with that 
duty, and, seeing the proximity of the Arsenal to our imperial palace, we 
have added to the Seraskeriat he now holds the office of Muchir of Tophané 
(Grand Master of the Artillery.) Audas the Muchir of Tophané, Mehemed 
Rushdi Pacha, is one of our distinguished Ministers, we have judged it fit- 
ting to make him a member of the Council of Ministers. 

* Thus, having appointed both, we have charged them with the above 
functions, and send them to our Sublime Porte. ‘The Seraskier Pasha, the 
Minister of Finances, and the Minister of the Civil List, are to assemble 
immediately and are to agree on the steps to be taken in this matter. They 
are to ascertain which among the existing debts are just ones, and which, 
from different causes, are exorbitant in character; my firm imperial will 
being, that such abuses shall not take place henceforward, the discussion 
of the measures necessary for obtaining that end shall be commenced with- 
out delay.” 

This intimation is followed by the appointment of Izzet Pacha, mem- 
ber of the Council of Justice, to be Governor-General of Trebizond; and 
of Mehemet Pacha, formerly Governor of Bosnia, to the like office at 
Aleppo. Husni Pachna, Governor of Tricala, is promoted to the rank of 
Vizier, and made Governor-General of Janina, being replaced at Tricala 
by Aziz Pacha. 

Another Iradé was expected—“ The Sultan is made to express his 
dissatisfaction at the daily increasing number of emp/loyés, and the dis- 
order which prevails in the finances of the different departments; he 
calls on his Vizier to set these things right, to diminish the useless e/- 
loyes, and to make a regular budget for each department. It is the 
custom to draw up these kinds of documents in rather general terms, and 
the person who is charged with the execution of the orders contained in 
them has to fill out the details. The details in this case, if they are to 
mean anything, imply nothing more nor less than a general recon- 
struction of the whole Administration, and the upsetting of a tendency 
which has been growing up ever since the new reforms were introduced.’ 


Prrsia. -The return of the Herat mission affords the Bombay Gazette 
an opportunity of sketching some of the proceedings that led to the eva- 
cuation of Herat and the subsequent destruction of the Persian army. 

“ Before the Shah of Persia consented to treat, the most active éxer- 


a powerful enemy in the shape of Dost Mahomed of Cabul. If the hardy 
Affghans could be induced to turn their attention to the north and west 
instead of to the south, great advantage would issue for the quiet of our 
frontier. If at the same time a strong force of sturdy soldiers could be 
brought against the cffeminate Persians, Herat might be regained with- 
out the sacrifice of a single European. It was vain, however, to suppose 
that Dost Mahomed could be induced to move from Cabul unless he was 
furnished with means, But it was equally clear that no subsidies that 
we could give that chief could exeecd or even approach the sum required 
should a resolution be adopted to carry war over the north-west frontier 
by means of English troops, whether native or European. <A lakh of 
rupees a month seemed no exhorbitant sum for the purpose we had in view. 
We believe that for this consideration, and others of a no less palpable 
kind, Dost Mahomed was persuaded to move a considerable force from 
Candahar in the middle of last year, and that with that foree went the 
officers of the Candahar mission now said to have reached Khelat. In 
the mean time peace had been concluded between England and Persia, 
and the Herat mission had been sent up from Bushire. It reached Mus- 
hed in time to learn the approach of Major Lumsden with the Candahar 
force, and means were taken at onee to inform the laiter that the objeet 
of the movement was at an end, and that the troops had better return. 
The Persians had evacuated Herat, and Sultan Jan was again master of 
his old dominion. But a new clement had arisen in our relations with 
the latter. We might have expected to gain the gratitude of Sultan Jan 
for restoring to him erat, even shorn as it was of its old splendour and 
strength by the plunder and depredations and the destructive tendencies 
of the late Persian occupants ; and we should have done so doubtless but 
for the Affghan advance. Sultan Jan knew of the movements of the 
Dost. He saw that had not peace been brought about by diplomacy, and 
thus rescued Herat from the Persians, the same result would probably 
have been gained by the arms of the Affehaus. i 
that Herat, once in the hands of Dost Mahomed, would never be re- 
turned to Sultan Jan, and hence doubtless arose no small amount of 
reflection in the mind of the chief respecting the instability of his politi- 
cal affairs. 

“It is not in our power to say whether or not Sultan Jan, rendered 
suspicious of England by his knowledge of the movements of the Dost, 
made any private overtures to the Persians, but there is no doubt of this 
—that the Persians determined not to move their army to any great dis- 
tance from Herat, and that, contemplating some not unnatural turn of 
circumstances, they projected a semblance of a campaign in Bokhara, for 
the purpose of keeping their soldiers concentrated for a future movement 
against Herat. 

“ Pretexts were not wanting for such a step. The Tureomans, as 
their custom has been from time immemorial, had recently made an in- 
road into Persia with 600 horse, and this was deemed a good opp wrtunity 
by the prince who commanded the Persian army to keep it employed in 
the country north of Herat, watered by the Khooshk and Moorghab 
rivers. Notwithstanding the murmurs of the Persian soldiers, who de- 
sired to return to their homes, they were ordered to march, and a body 
of 3000 horse was detached to cut off the party of Turcomans who had 
dared to make an inroad into the territeries subject to the Shah. Now, 
when we consider that in the palmiest days of the Persian monarchy the 
Tartars of Bokhara have never been held in subjection, but have ever 
been a thorn in the side of the Shah, it would seem to have been little 
short of madness in the Persian General to engage in a war with the 
people of that country for the distant object of ultimately attacking He- 
rat. But as nothing can exceed the vanity and self-esteem of the Per- 
sians, they anticipated nothing but victory in the campaign they were 





and on their arrival at Shuruksh, 200 miles north of Herat, they found 
that the town, a most important one, had been destroyed, and ‘that the 
Turcomans, imitating the Russians under Barclay de Tolly after the 
battle of the Moskwa, had ravaged the country and retired. The Per. 
sians, unwarned by the sternness of this resolution, marched on to the 
Moorghab, and found their enemy strongly encamped at Merve, by the 
river. They pitched their camp and entrenched themselves, hoping to 
take the place with the assistance of their siege-train of twenty-two 
guns. The Turcomans, however, were too much forthem. Winter 
came on, the Persians still remained in camp, and Merve was untaken, 
Provisions became scarce. Supplies were sent for, but they were inter. 
cepted and taken. The Turcomans had by this time swollen in numbers, 
it is said, to no less than 50,000 horse. They daily harassed the Per. 
sians, making dours with their horse right through their camp. At last, 
the moment came when the Persians were completely exhausted. The 
‘Turcomans made a grand assault, and the whole army of the Shah was 
destroyed, the twenty-two siege guns taken, and the Prince alone, with 
a few servants, made his escape. 

** We are indebted to the Turcomans, therefore, that no efforts haye 
been made by the Shah to retake Herat, for had his army been suceess- 
ful, instead of unsuccessful, he would have been in a position to reoecupy 
the city of Sultan Jan without difficulty. Now, however, Persia shorn 
of its army and guns, is powerless, and Sultan Jan safe. But in Sultan 
Jan we have no longer a friend, and it behoves us now to be very watch- 
ful in that quarter, for Herat is no longer the strong place it was. Its 
breaches are everywhere open, access to them easy, and Persia, when she 
has recovered from her losses, may again come in, and, despising the 
faith of treaties, place us exactly in the same position we held on the first 
occupation of Bushire. In the meanwhile Dost Mahomed still draws his 
subsidy of twelve lakhs a year,—no unpleasant sum to receive for the 
privilege of letting us alone on the Affghan frontier. 

“ Sultan Jan, from whom the city of Herat was taken by the Per- 
sians, is an Affghan, by no means a favourite with the population of the 
city and Herat State—a people possessing this peculiarity, that they 
hate equally the Persians and the Affghans. ‘The life of Sultan Jan has 
been full of strange vicissitudes. His mother is said to have been for- 
cibly carried off, and married by Dost Mahommed. He is therefore step- 
son of the great Affghan Chief. Ile was present at the interview between 
Mahommed Akbar Khan and Sir William Macnaghten, on the memorable 
occasion of the murder of that unfortunate gentleman. It is now well 
known that in reply to some remarks made by Akbar Khan, and in anger 


: — a ve ex | at too familiar a gesture made by the Affghan Chief, Sir William Mae- 
tions seem to have been made by Sir John Lawrence to raise against him | 


| tiary forcibly down whilst the act was being committed. 


naghten lost his temper, and struck Mahommed Akbar Khan in the face, 
In a moment of ungovernable rage, Sir William was shot with a pistol 
by this chief, and it is said that Sultan Jan held the English Plenipoten- 
t Ilis enmity to 
the English, which did not date only from that fatal time, caused him to 
take part in every enterprise undertaken against them. He was in most 
of the battles which ended in the subjugation of the Punjaub and Seinde, 
and he has been heard to say that in every encounter with the British in 
which he had been present, his friends had been beaten. When Canda- 
har was coveted by Do3t Mahommed, he it was who took it with an army 
of Affghans, and having performed this service, he naturally expected to 
obtain the government won by his arms. But Dost Mahommed, who 
had for Sultan Jan no more affection than is usual between step-father 
and son, took Candahar from him, and gave it to his favourite son Gho- 
lam, now heir-presumptive to the throne of Cabool, by proclamation of 
the Dost. From that time Sultan Jan was at enmity with the Chief of 
Cabool, and he visited Persia, Bokhara, and finally succeeded, we forget 
exactly how, in establishing himself paramount ruler of Herat, where he 
incnrred, as we know, the enmity of Persia. 

“ Tt is one of the vicissitudes of the man’s carcer that he should have 
been restored to the throne of Herat by the very English with whose 
power he had been so long at enmity, at the murder of whose envoy in 
1842 he was present, and at whose encounters with the powers of the 
Indus and Sutlej he was one of the most strenuous epponents. Sultan 
Jan, however, had had sufficient experience of the might of English 


' arms not to be convinced of the advantage of propitiating it, so when he 


But he probably felt 








about to undertake, especially as they had succeeded in cutting off 400 | 


out ef the 600 Tureoman horse against which, as has been seen, an over- | his followers began again to concentrate 


whelming number of men had been sent. 


| and to have placed no reliance on his new friendship. 


re-ascended the throne of Herat after the peace, and though aware of 
the intention which previously existed of regaining Herat by the aid of 
his mortal enemies, the Affghans, he frankly owned that he wished to 
be our friend. Persia would threaten him, he said, in time. Pressure 
would be exerted against him from other quarters. But if England 
would give him a guarantee, he would be their faithful adherent. The 
certain support of such a guarantee would, he thought, secure to him a 
powerful hold oyer subjects by no means well affected towards him. 
But the English envoys seem to have had insuperable suspicions of him, 
His known hos- 
tility to us of old, his intrigues with Persia and Bokhara, the knowledge 
that he was aware of the movements lately undertaken from Candahar, 
a well-founded belief that he possessed not the confidence of the chiefs 
who surrounded him, appeared valid reasons for mistrusting him, and 
to his request of a British guarantee no attention was paid. The Herat 
mission turned homeward, leaving Sultan Jan unsupported by any pro- 
mises from England, and doubtless convinced that his hold of power was 
too precarious to last. The result has proved the correctness of this 
view. Before the mission reached Bushire, news came that a revolt had 
broken out at Herat, that several of the old independent chiefs had 
declared against Sultan Jan, and that the movement was so powerful 
that it was impossible for the Affghan chicf to hold his own.” 

$ndia.—Intelligence from Calcutta to the 18th July arrived on Wed- 
nesday. The state of Oude is deseribed as ‘ improving.” The Zemin- 
dars in many places were resisting the troops sent by the rebel leaders to 
collect revenue. One is reported to have said to a rebel chief, “ I have 
been in partnership with you in fighting against the British and plunder- 
ing, why should I pay you? If the British rule is established 1 will pay 
them the revenue; if not, it shall be paid to the Begum.” Sir Hope 
Grant left Lucknow on the 20th of July to relieve Maun Singh and to 
capture Fyzabad. 

In Behar, matters were in a most unsatisfactory state according to the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Times, 

‘“ As I mentioned to you, after the withdrawal of the Europeans to Be- 
nares and Dinapore, Umur Singh returned to the Judgespore jungle, ¥ here 
In a week or two he had ¢ 


he Persian army advanced, | men, and began collecting revenue. Notwithstanding a check reeeived from 
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Captain Rattray, who at Kusina cut up a band of 400, headed by one of the 
inferior leaders, Umur Singh kept his position, and detachments from his 
force entered Chupra, plundered some villa in Tirhoot and threatened 
Patna. Their object was chiefly plunder, and, after burning a few factories, 
part went northward to the great rendezvous in Oude, and part fell back 
into Shahabad. They confine themselves generally to the jungle, sallying 
out every now and then to plunder a village, murder the native servants of 
Government, and collect the revenue. The command of the district has 
been given to Brigadier Douglas, now at Benares, whose object is apparently 
to ecireumseribe the war, and render the cold-weather campaign final. lle 
is establishing a chain of posts round the jungle to cut off all escape. The 
affair, I must repeat, though troublesome, is of little volitical moment. 
Umur Singh, beaten or victorious, can effect nothing, but iis impunity costs 
us the revenue of one entire country ; alarm, distress, and discontent in three 


more. There has been, of course, a good deal of exaggeration current as to our | 


actual losses. For instance, the collector of Behar —— that Gya, the coun- 
try town, had been entered by insurgents, the gaol broken open, and all the 
prisoners released. It seems, nevertheless, very doubtful if any enemy has 
ever been within ten miles of Gya, and whether the whole story was not in- 
vented by the gaol-guard, who had themselves reieased the prisoners. You 
may imagine from this incident how difficult it is even for the well-informed 
to discover the truth.”’ 

The Gwalior rebels had laid scige to Bhomghur, the fort of the Tonk 
Rajah, but having no guns they made no progress. Hearing that Hol- 
mer’s brigade was hard by they went off in the direction of Rampore, 
under Tantia Topee. An official despatch from Bombay says 

“The fugitive rebels from Gwalior, after making a demonstration against 
Boondee on the 19th of July, attempted to cross the Bundaos, but failed. 
On the 13th they were menacing both Beehore and Bughore. The Nee- 
much force had prepared to move out on the lst of August for the purpose 
of coéperation with Holmes’s column, which was last heard of at Boondee. 
The rebels are in considerable force, their numbers being estimated at 4000 
or 5000 fighting men, with five guns. Their leaders are Tantia Topee, 
Yeydial, and others, A small force from Ahmedabad, under Major Brimes, 
has been pushed forward to Timaoune, [qy.?] with instructions to advance 
on Kheirwarra, if necessary.”’ 

The Lahore Chronicle announces that the Cis-Sutlej chiefs of Puttiala, 
Jheend, and Nabah have been rewarded. 

«To the Maharajah of Puttiala—l. The Narnoul division of the Jhujjur 
territory, valued at 200,000 rupees per annum, to him and his lin dl heirs 
in perpetuity, on condition of good behaviour, and of service military and 

litical, at any time of general danger or disturbance. 2. The jurisdic- 

ietion over Bhudour, and the right of escheats and the reversion of lapsed 
estates therein, also the annual commutation tax amounting to rs. 
5265. 3. The confiscated house in Delhi, formerly belonging to the Begum 
Zenut Mahul, and valued at rs. 10,000. Lastly. ‘That the honorary titles 
of the Maharajah be increased as follows :—‘ Victorious child, Ameer Ul 
Omara, Maharajah Dairaj Rajeosree Maharajah of the Rajahs, Nawander 
Singh Mahander Bahadoor.”’ ’ : 

“To the Rajah of Jheend.—The Dadree territory, valued at rs. 
103,000 per annum, on him and his lineal male heirs in perpetuity, on the 
same conditions as those laid down for the Rajah of Puttiala. 2. Thirteen 
villages in the Koolran Pergunnah, valued at rs. 13,813 per annum, 
3. The confiscated house in Delhi of the rebel Shazadar Aboo Bukr, 
valued at rs. 6000. 4. That he be allowed a salute of eleven guns; that 
his presents be increased from eleven to fifteen trays; that his state visits to 
the Governor General be returned by the secretary, and that his honorary 
titles be increased as follows:—‘ Dear faithful child, Rajah Seroop Sing 
Bahadoor, the ruler of Jheend.’ 

“To the Rajah of Nabah.—The divisions of Bhawul and Kantee in the 
Jhujjur territory aggregating rs. 106,000 on the same conditions as 
those of the Rajahs of Puttiala and Jheend. 2. That his Khilluts be in- 
creased from seven to fifteen pieces. 3, That a salute of eleven guns be 
assigned him, and that his state visits to the Governor-General be returned 
by the secretary, and his honorary titles be increased as follows :—‘ Dear 
faithful child, Rajah Bhurpoor Sing Malwund Bahadoor.’ 

As a reward for his allegiance the Court of Directors have relieved 
the Guicowar from the payment of 332,000 rupees charged to him on 
account of the Guzerat Contingent. 

The Delhi Gazette is very credibly informed that Sir John Lawrence, 
Brigadier-General Neville Chamberlain, and Colonel B. Edwards, have 
been called upon to draw up a scheme for reorganizing the army. 

The special correspondent of the Times has gone to Simla, and he has 
forwarded to that journal his notes made on the way. Among them is 
the following significant item. , 

* Part of the road was crowded with the baggage of a Sikh regiment re- 
turning towards the ape What piles of * loot’ !—I am told that is a 
more expressive word than either ‘pillage ’ or ‘ plunder ’—each surmounted 
by a gaily-dressed lady, while the lean-limbed, sinewy Sikh, in his dust- 
coloured turban, carkee tunic, and tight trousers strode along lightly by the 
side of the cart, laughing and singing with delight at the prospect of a re- 
turn to his native deserts! It is a serious thing to reflect upon that there 
are seventy and odd thousand of these fiery soldiers, who, now faithful to 
us, are full of Punic faith and more than Oriental cunning, and who were 
but too often the foremost and the most sanguinary among the ringleaders 
of the mutiny—73,000 of them drilled, equipped, and armed, fighting for us 
south of the Sutlej, and talking of the time when they may have to fight 
against us. Their present ‘ Goroo’ is John Lawrence, but there is no one in In- 
dia more deeply sensible of the danger which may come from the race he rules 
with such facile and mighty hand than the great administrator of the Punjaub. 
These fellows are clinguant with gold. They have huge earrings of the 

ious metal, and cables of it with fringes of mohurs round their necks. 

ir sword hilts are nuggets; the richest scarfs and shawls encircle their 
lithe waists. With their flashing black eyes, fine thin noses, glossy black 
moustaches, beard, and upturned whiskers, light, grinning smile opening 
up the rows of sharp snow-white teeth, their quick light tread, and lithe 
movements, they put one more in mind of tigers than any race of men I 
ever beheld. The tiger has tasted blood in the plains below, but his meal 
will content him for the present. It must not be supposed that the 
beast did not give trouble now and then. Like the Hindoo, he regards the 
cow as a sacred creature, and in one instance we had to give orders that 
no oxen should be slaughtered except at a distance from camp, in order 
that the Sikhs might not be offended. Some of ‘these regiments 
such as Wilde’s and Brasyer’s, the Ferozepore regiment, have fought 
as hard, if not more fiercely, done as much service, and lost as many from 
the enemy, as any of our English battalions, but it cannot be denied that 
much depends upon their officers. The mencan, of course, march better, 
and resist the heat of an Indian sun better, than ordinary Europeans. 
Some men they will follow to the death—for others they will not stir an 
ineh. The general relation of the European to the native soldier is ad- 
mirably -7)% ina metaphor suggested, I believe, by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell himself in describing the merits of the two races :—‘ Take a bamboo 
and cast it against a tree, the shaft will rebound and fall harmless ; tip it 


with steel and it becomes a — which will pierce deep and kill. The 
bamboo is the Asiatie—the steel point is the European!’ Of the Sikh this 
istrue only to a certain extent. He is made of tougher and denser material 
than bamboo; he is at least of oak, and hardens in the fire. Hodson’s 
Horse refused to charge, if my letters tell me the truth, the other day at 
Nawabgunge ; but the Sikh never absolutely refuses to face the enemy.” 

The Bombay Telegraph reports, that it is stated ‘‘in a letter from 
Banda that General Whitlock’s column have made a large ‘haul’ from 
the rebels. A company of the Madras 43d Native Infantry, attached to 
the column, found 140 cartloads of gold bricks and nuggets and 40 lacs 
of rupees, and more was expected to be discovered. Lesides this 
amount of treasure, an immense quantity of jewels has also been found, 
These are supposed to have been the jewels belonging to the Peishwa’s 
family, which, fifty years ago, mysteriously disappeared from Poona, and 
were supposed to be in the possession of Scindia or Holkar. It is be- 
lieved they were stolen by Bajce Row’s brother, the adoptive father of 
the present Narrein Row, who is now a prisoner. The treasure and 
jewelry found are said to be of the value of nine crores of rupees, or nine 
millions sterling.”” The last news heard of the Nana Sahib was, that he 
had crossed the Gogra, and was reported to have sold his famous ruby, 
valued by the natives at 1,000,000/., for 1000/. 

Crylaou.—The Legislative Council of Ceylon was opened by Sir 
Henry Ward on the 28th July. In his address he gave a most flourish- 
ing account of the state of the island. The revenue for 1857 exceeded 
by 73,8537. that of 1856. In four years the receipts had risen from 
108,000/, to 578,000/., and were expected to reach, in the year ending 
December 1858, 600,0007. The expenditure has kept pace with the 
growth of revenue. Out of an expenditure of 553,4597. in 1857, 
161,174/. were spent on public works; showing that ‘‘ we are labouring 
on a grateful soil” and that judicious outlay produces rapid effects, 
The electric telegraph is open to Kandy, and would be carried under the 
straits to India, when the weather permitted. All classes have been 
gainers by the changes in progress. The public resources have been 
impartially distributed between Europeans and natives. British enter- 
prise has created vast properties in the interior which afford the readiest 
market for every article. All that is wanted is more intimate knowl 


| of the field upon which they have to work, and greater familiarity wi 


| the wants and producing powers of cach separate locality. 


China —Advices from China, vid Calcutta, arrived on Wednesday 
night. The latest date from [Hongkong is to July 6, and from the Peiho 
to June 18, 

According to one statement, current in Hongkong, the allied Plenipo- 
tentiaries, on receiving from the Chinese Commissioners the formal re- 
port that they had full powers, suggested that the Russian and American 
Envoys should test its sincerity by concluding their treaties at once, 
This suggestion was promptly acted on, and by the 18th June, while 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were still negotiating, Mr. Reed and Count 
Putiatine had signed treaties on behalf of their nations respectively. The 
details of the Russaic treaty had not been made public at Hongkong, but 
the heads of the American treaty had oozed out. The Friend of China 
gives the following as the principal provisions of the instrument. 

‘** The treaty comprises twenty-nine articles, some of which repeat the sti- 
pulations of the old treaty. 

* Article 1. Provides for general peace, and a stipulation for good offices 
of the United States in case of difficulty with other powers, 

“Art. 2. Provides for the deposit and record of the treaty at Pekin and 
Washington, 

“Art. 3. The official publication of the treaty at Pekin and in the pro- 
vinees by imperial authority. 

“Art. 4. Direet correspondence (with obligation to acknowledge and 
answer) of the Minister of United States with the Privy Council or Prime 
Minister at Pekin. 

“Art. 5. Right of annual visit and sojourn, at his own pleasure as to 


| time, of the United States Minister at Pekin; journey either to be by the 


| and any other granted to English, French, or Russians. 


eiho, or overland from Shanghae, and to be provided for by Chinese Govern- 
ment, as well as with an official residence at the capital. His suite not to 
consist of more than twenty, exclusive of Chinese attendants. His official 
intercourse to be with the Privy Council, or one of its members deputed for 
that purpose. 

** Art. 6. Permanent residence at Pekin, if the same privilege is conceded 
to other powers. 

* Art. 7. Equality of rank in official correspondence. 

* Art. 8. Interviews of Ministers with Governor-General, Governors, &e., 
always to be at ofticial residences. Interviews never to be denied. 

** Art. 9. Interviews on terms of equality of naval commanders with offi- 
cials of highest rank. Suppression of piracy. 

“Art. 13. Right to lease property without any intervention of officials, 
Designation of open ports, new ones being Swatow and Taiwan in Form 
Clandestine an 
contraband trade prohibited. Opium to be prohibited or allowed according 
to Chinese law. 

“Art. 14. The United States never to pay higher duties than the ‘ most 


| favoured nation.’ 





**Art 15. Tonnage duties not higher? than imposed on most favoured na- 
tion ; double tonnage dues abolished. Prospective application of tonnage 
dues to beacons, lighthouses, &c. 

** Art. 16. Regulation of pilots. 

* Art. 20. Time of paying duties; to be paid in Sycee or foreign money ; 
consuls not to give up papers before duties are paid. 

** Art. 24. Immunity of national flag and obligation, of neutrality. 

‘‘ Art. 25. Apprehension of mutineers and deserters, and punishment of 
criminals, 

* Art. 26. Exclusive jurisdiction of United States authorities over rights 
and intercourse of its citizens. 

** Art. 27. Mutual appeals to public officers with complaints. 

** Art. 28. Recognition and absolute toleration of Christianity, and pro- 
teetion of Chinese converts. 

‘* Art. 29. Comprehensive provision that all rights, — 
powers, granted to any nation, its merchants or subjects, whether cc 
mercantile, or otherwise, and not conferred by this treaty on the Uni 
States, shall at once inure to the benefit of the United States, its public 
functionaries, merchants, or citizens. 

‘* Treaty to be ratified within a year by the United States, and by Em- 
peror forthwith. : 

‘The claims for pecuniary indemnity, either for English, American or 
French losses neither admitted nor denied, but referred to Canton. 

‘* Permanent legation of the United States Minister after settlement of 
pending question at Canton, understood to be hereafter at Shanghae.” 


Another version of the information forwarded by the Duke of Monte- 
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bello to Paris has appeared in the St. Petersburg Gazette. It will be- 
seen that it is not so explicit as the despatch of the Ambassador. 

“On the 7th (19th) August arrived at St. Petersburg, whence he pro- 
ceeded immediately to Peterhoff, Lieutenant-Colonel Martynow, sent as 
courier by Count Putiatin, and who completed his journey in fifty days 
from Tien-sin, across the northern portion of China, Mongolia, and the 
whole of Siberia. He is the bearer of the news of the cessation of the mili- 
tary operations of the allied Anglo-French armies, and of the conclusion of 
treaties of peace with China. Russia signed a treaty with that Power on the 
18th June, and it was followed by a similar step on the part of the United 
States of America. France and England signed their treaties some days 
later. The Chinese Empire is thus open to Europe, to her commerce, to 
civilization, and to the free exercise of the Christian religion, ec. ; 

‘The previous treaty concluded by Aide-de-Camp General Mouravieff, 
and signed the 28th May at Aihun, had already fixed our frontiers with 
China, leaving the left bank of the Amoor in the possession of Russia.” 

This last piece of intelligence is quite new. It shows how busily the 
Russians are engaged in and about China. 

We have also a French version of the treaty, forwarded by Baron 
Gros, and furnished by the Monitewr, of a date later than that of the 
Russian despatch. 

“*Tien-sin, June 29.—The wishes of the Emperor are satisfied in China. 
The whole of the vast empire is thrown open to Christianity, and nearly the 
whole of it to the trade and industry of the West. Our diplomatic agents 
may reside temporarily in Pekin. Our missionaries are to be admitted 
everywhere. A Chinese Ambassador will be sent to Paris. The murderer 
of the French missionary will be punished. The Gazette of France will 
announce it. The laws against Christianity will be abolished. The en- 

agements have all heen concluded, and partly signed, under the seal of the 
mperial Commissaries. France and England obtain the most ample con- 
cessions.”’ 

Canton and its neighbourbood seem to be in a most unsettled state. 
Mr. Consul Winchester had notified to 4he mercantile public that the 
new Chinese Commissioner, Ych’s successor, had issued a proclamation, 
which, if not an express declaration of war, is a warlike manifesto; that 
the merchants should secure themselves against treacherous attacks ; and 
that the naval and military men must look to their defensive organiza- 
tion. Hwang, the Commissioncr, had expressed his approval of the pro- 
ceedings of the braves, and his desire that the allies should evacuate 
Canton, The merchants were requested not to delay preparations for a 
sudden departure, as it was evident that the allies are in a state of war 
with the Chinese. The blockade of the river had been partially resumed. 
Shops were shut; trade languished ; the people were in open hostility. 
Thus reports the Friend of China of July 6. 

** But what has been the immediate cause of this? some will ask. The 
answer is short. Repelling all attempt at sociability, the Chinese meet our 
advances with cruelty. We give an instance of what occurred on Saturday 
last, almost under our own eyes. Four Frenchmen landed from one of the 
Catinat’s boats, for the purpose of purchasing provisions. When near the 
south gate, and in the new city, they were hemmed in by braves. Three 
cut their way through, the fourth was captured, and his head and hands cut 
off in almost less time than it takes us to write this sequel; a specimen of 
the cause of panic. The French naval commander on the river landed a 
party of men, marched to the street where the murder was committed, mea- 
sured off one hundred paces, and at one end placed a detachment, with 
directions to shoot every man that tried to escape. A similar party barred 
the other end. Then came the revenge. Every adult male in the houses 
lining the hundred paces was seized, shot, his throat cut, and then left to 
swelter in the sun as a warning to the neighbourhood. Forty-six bodies, 
about one to each yard, made a ghastly spectacle. As a matter of course, 
only the maimed, the halt, and the blind, will remain longer in this doomed 
city after occurrences such as these. 

** As dastardly was the murder of the cook of the 70th Bengal Native In- 
fantry officers’ mess. Formerly servant to General Van Straubenzie, he 
spoke excellent English, and was a most valuable man. He had just 
reached a small avenue leading up to the temple in which the officers have 
their mess-room, when he was stabbed from behind, and, falling down, was 
headless in a moment. Two Sepoys were close by—and in such haste to 

t away were the assassins, that the knife was left in the vietim’s back. 

rigadier Corficld, in charge at the time, agreed with the suggestion that 
an example of some kind should be made. The whole street was levelled 
with the ground. 

“House destruction, in fact, is the business of the day. Saturday night 
some rockets were flung into the commissariat stores from houses adjacent. 
The whole neighbourhood will come down in order that it shall not be re- 
peated. Last Wednesday, Captain Whiting, 70th Bengal Native Infantry, 
in charge of the East Gate, was sitting in the upper room of the Saeed 
when two shots passed close over his head, and through the roof. Looking 
round to see where they could come from, smoke was observed issuing from 
loop-holes in a house in the Strait Street of Benevolence and Love below. 
Action was prompt. A howitzer stood loaded—was fired through the gable 
end of the building, and carried destruction to all within it. Now the 
Military Train coolies are busy moving the houses in the vicinity of all the 
gates.” 

As Captain Jenkins, and six men of the Acts«on, were reconnoitreing a 
village, near Whampoa, they were fired upon and all wounded, the 
officer severely. Gunboats were brought up and the village was 
shelled. 


@nited States.—The Prince Albert arrived at Galway on Wednes- 
day with advices from New York to the 21st August. 

The New Yorkers celebrated the laying of the cable on the 17th Au- 

t. Some disappointment arose from a mistake made in the trans- 
mission of the Queen’s message. At first only the first sentence arrived. 
When it was transmitted to Mr. Buchanan he doubted its authenticity. 
It appeared that the Valentia folks were obliged to desist from sending 
the message to repair the cable. The whole arrived on the 17th, and 
created a “ certain degree of disappointment” because it was so “ utterly 
Jgyeune in substance,” did not contain “ the utterance of some grand senti- 
ment that should for ever remain associated with this co-linking of the 
two worlds, and serve as a perpetual reminder of the event, and of its | 
exalted moral significance.” 

In New York the success of the enterprise formed the whole absorbing 
topic of conversation. There was universal jubilee. The Zimes corre- 
spondent gives a description thereof. 

‘* The civic celebrations began last night, and will probably be continued 
for a day or two yet. During the day salutes of artillery were fired and the 
church bells rung. The chimes of Trinity toned * Yankee Doodle,’ and 
* God save the Queen,’ and there were other demonstrations which I was 
not able to see. I shail only undertake to describe such illuminations and 
fireworks as I was able to see in the evening, leaving you, if curious, to 














gather other accounts from the journals of this morning. About half-past 
seven I started from Thirty-second Street to walk down Broadway, a dis. 
tance of three miles from the Battery, Broadway being a single street stretch. 
ing the whole distance. For the first mile I saw few signs of the gala ; here 
and there an_ hotel displayed candles in the windows—nothing more, 4 
drifting cloud from the south-east, with sharp, vivid lightning, had been 
for some time lingering in the horizon, threatening for the moment an 
illumination worthy of the event, but had passed away leaving only bright 
stars above. The current of people thickened as we walked down, till at a 
point about two miles above the Battery we became wedged in a solid mass 
of moving men and women. There were few mottoes (I saw none of much point; 
all were glorifying Mr. Field), and none of the ornamental lights of gas with 
which European streets are decorated in times of illumination. But in place of 
them candles were arranged in fanciful forms in the windows, and huge trans. 
parencies with allegorical figures and mottoes, Drummond lights, and fire. 
works more than made up the deficiency. In these they sometimes had g 
judicious eye to the protits. One egotistical vendor of perfumes repre- 
sented her Majesty upon one side of the ocean, and himself upon the ot er, 
giving her a bottle of some new scent. A large dry goods warehouse, with 
a noble marble front, equaling in magnificence anything upon the grand 
canal of Venice, illuminated its deeply-recessed windows with variegated 
lights. The Astor House, a large hotel, well known to some of your corre- 
spondents, was perhaps the most elaborately got up building. Every win- 
dow blazed with light, cannon thundered a salute Rey the roof, and along 
the whole line of its lofty granite front a gigantic display of fireworks com- 
memorated the ‘ Atlantic Telegraph, August 5, 1858." The roof of the 
City Hall was extemporized into a volcano, from which for half an hour was 
belched forth a succession of rockets, serpents, and every known form of 
gunpowder ornament, with an infinite variety and beauty of colour; and 
the display ended by turning its whole facade into a blaze of glory of real 
beauty. More remarkable, however, than the tall marble buildings in this 
part of the town, which, from their deep cellars to their sixth stories, 
shone in sheets of light, were the people, who for more than two miles 
lined the wide ¢rottoirs of the street in solid mass, without disorder, and 
without, so far as 1 heard, a loud word. 

‘** Escaping from town, we took the ferry to Hoboken, and atest up 
the Weehauken cliffs to see the coup dil. The whole sky along the line of 
the town was alive with fireworks. On the ends of many of the piers jutting 
out among the shipping tar-barrels were burning, throwing a bright light 
on the red brick houses behind them and magnifying in the shadow the 
spars and rigging of the vessels in the docks or in the stream. The streets 
of Jersey City and Hoboken were bright with the fire of many blazing 
barrels. The distant shores of Long Island, and even the hills of Staten 
Island, were manifesting their interest in the scene by sending up from the 
scattered villas here and there a rocket; and before we turned away a black 
cloud in the south-west began to discharge its sheets of clectric fire, grander, 
brighter, and more appropriate than any of the mimic manifestations that 
we had just been admiring so much; and, lastly, to make the day still 
more memorable, after midnight had quieted the streets of the town, the 
the roof and cupola of the City-hall broke out in sheets of flame, and this 
morning the upper part of that fine building is in ruins.” 

Some of the mottoes are curious, but few rise above a punning level. 

** All the world Knox under to American enterprise. ‘ ‘There were kings 
before Agamemnon, but the Agamemnon is king of them all.’ It took two 
American rivers to conquer the Atlantic—the Niagara and Hudson.” 

** Morse, the ‘ inventor,’ supplied the germ; Steers, the ‘ mechanic,” 
furnished the Niagara; Field, the ‘ business man,’ completed the glorious 
work. Americans exult in American invention, mechanical genius and 
business, energy, and perseverance, furnished by Morse, Steers, and Field, 
All honour to America !”’ 

** All hail to the inventive genius and indefatigable industry of John and 
Jonathan, who have succeeded in consummating the highest work of the 
age! May the cord that binds them in the bonds of international friendship 
never be severed, and the Field of its usefulness extend to the uttermost 
parts of the earth!” 

** Electricity: caught by Franklin, harnessed by ‘Morse, guided across 
the ocean by Field.” 

** Married, August 1858, by Cyrus W. Field, Old Ireland and Miss Young 
America ; may their honeymoon last for ever!” 

* Liberté, Egalité, and Fraternité : universal republic.” 

By the telegraph itself we are told that ‘ great preparations are in pro- 
gress at New York and other places for celebrations to be held on the Ist 
and 2d of September. The New Yorkers will make it the greatest gala- 
day ever known in this country.” 

When the Niagara arrived at New York on the 18th, a crowd escorted 
Captain Hudson from the Quays to the City Hall. On the 20th Mr. 
Cyrus stood at his door to receive the elect and non-elect for three hours. 
Outside a mob collected, and it was addressed by all the celebrities pre- 
sent connected with the laying of the cable. Captain Hudson said that 
he hoped they would also do honour to Mr. Woodhouse, at the Brevoort 
House. There had been nothing left undone by the English people to 
aid them, and he was sorry to think that Americans had got such credit 
while their brethren across the water were forgetten. Mr. Everett, the 
mechanist, Mr. Cyrus Field, Mr, Tiemann, the Mayor, and Mr. Dudle 
Field joined in this appeal. The people went accordingly to the dwell- 
ing of the Englishman, and called him forth. When the cheering was 


| stilled, he said— 


“Gentlemen, I thank you very much for the honour you have done me 
in associating my name with those of your own respected countrymen who 
were engaged in the Atlantic telegraph expedition, which has terminated so 
gloriously. It is difficult for me to speak of my own doings; but this I will 
say, that I try to do my duty at all times and under all circumstances, To 
your own countryman, Mr. Everett, the bulk of the praise isdue. The 
machine which he had the honour of contriving is perfect, and worked well 
during the heavy weather experienced by the Niagara and the Agamemnon. 
No doubt but we had many arduous nights and anxious fears; but while I 
remember those anxious fears I shall remember the kindness which I re- 
ceived on board the Niagara from first to last. Captain Hudson, and, in- 
deed, all the ofticers, treated me with the utmost kindness, and acted as 
friends and brothers should act. I am very glad of this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging that fact. I will now, in conclusion, chagie express a hope 
that the Atlantic telegraph cable may prove a rope that will bind the two 
powerful nations together, now so closely united by language and the bonds 
of friendship.” 

Of course these sentiments were received with prodigal cheering. 

The American newspaper-writers seem very much astonished that we 
have made no great fuss about the success of the Atlantic cable. One 
writer says, ‘ John Bull kept as cool as a cucumber; there was no 
splurge (sic) in the papers”; not even any of “ those marks of oe 
enthusiasm with which the birth of a new member of the Royal Family 
is always hailed by her Britannic’ Majesty’s loyal subjects.” 
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The Baltimore Sun presents its readers with the following undress 
sketch of the President of the United States. 

*¢ Familiar as our people are generally with the unostentatious habits of 
the chief officers of our Government, one cannot witness them, with the 
knowledge of the pomp and show of royalty to invite the contrast, without 
involuntarily indulging it. On Saturday last, President Buchanan arrived 
at the Relay House, or Washington Junction, as it is need ey called, 
en route for Washington city. There was a rumour abroad that he was to 
arrive, and the visitors had, consequently, grouped about the house when 
the train came along. We soon perceived the President coming from the 
cars to the platform, looking hearty, but thoroughly trave!-soiled, smiling, 


and cheerful. By his side, and evidently offering with gentlemanly defer- | 


ence the courtesy of attention, was a rather rough-looking individual, 
whom we took for a conductor or breaksman. The gentleman will excuse 
our blundering in such a matter; but, upon inquiry, we were informed he 
was Sir William Gore Ouseley. On passing into the bar-room the Presi- 
dent threw off his coat and his white neckcloth, carelessly pitching them 
over a chair, opened his shirt collar, and tucked up his sleeves for a wash, 
conveniences for this purpose being in the apartment. At the time, how- 
ever, both basins were occupied by two young men, neither of whom seemed 
to be aware that the President was about. Ile waited patiently some time 
when some one spoke, and invited him up-stairs. He declined, however, 
quietly remarking that he would wait for his turn. And as soon as the ba- 
sins were vacated he ‘took his turn’ in a jolly good wash in the public bar- 


room. This done, he seemed rather — about the arrangement of | 
Some- | 


his neckcloth, and seemed likely to tie his nose and mouth up in it. 
body just then offered assistance, and the President was briefly equipped, 
At about this time a person who had come into the room sang out pretty 
near to him, ‘ Look here, I thought the old Pres. was to be here today en 
The speech was cut short by a nudge, while a momentary comical expres- 
sion passed across the face of that same ‘old Pres.’ A cigar was handed to 
him by a friend; he took a good satisfying drink of—not ‘old rye,’ which 





he is said to affect, when prime—but ice-water, had barely fired up his ci- 
gar, when the bell rang, and ‘all aboard’ summoned the chief magistrate | 


of the United States to his seat in the cars, and away they went to Wash- 
ington. We took our admiration of this scene of republican simplicity 
quietly with us into the cars for Baltimore, and mused with some compla- 
cency over the sterling honour of being an American citizen.” 


Pewfoundland.—The Niagara and her consorts reached Trinity Bay 


at night, and were piloted into its inner waters by means of lights and a | 


beacon on shore which set part of the forest on tire. Before day break 
the boats of the ships began to land the cable. On landing, the shore 
end was carried up through a road only recently cut through the 
primeval forest to the terminus House, a wooden building, about one- 
third of a mile from the beach, which connects it with all the electric 
telegraphs in North America. From this house the distance by the tele- 
graph line to New York is 1080 miles, to St. John’s eighty. When 
this place was reached the great work, as far as landing this end of the 
cable was concerned, may be said to have been nearly complete, and 
when Mr. Field, amid the stumps of fallen trees, informed the assem- 
blage that he was communicating with the Agamemnon on the other side 
of the Atlantic, this wonderful undertaking was consummated. At this 
stage of the proceedings Captain Hudson, as senior officer, assembled 
the people present, returning thanks to the Almighty for granting such 
favourable weather, without which it was evident to the most unreflect- 
ing that the undertaking could not have been successful ; he then con- 
cluded by thanking all the officers and men for their exertions and assist- 
ance in carrying out the work, 

“The Bay of Bull’s Arm, which has just been brought into notoriety by 
the fact of its being selected for the terminus of the Atlantic cable, is at the 
west end of Trinity Bay, and separated from Placentia by a narrow Isthmus 
of a mile and a half in breadth, the distance round by sea being upwards of 
200. It is one of the many inlets and sounds which abound in Trinity Bay, 
and has been chosen owing to its situation with regard to the prevailing 
winds, which prevent it from being so frequently encumbered with the 
drifting icebergs annually sent down by the current from the Polar Regions. 
It is situated forty miles from the eastern promontory of the bay (Break- 
heart Point,) but up the bay, in the centre of which the cable is laid, more 
encouraging names, and prophetic of the success which has attended this 
undertaking are to be found, as ‘ Heart's Desire,’ ‘Heart's Ease,’ Heart's 
Content,’ and not far from the spot where the cable is landed ‘ Hope All 
Bay.’ These places were named by some of the early navigators, Cabot, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Hudson, and Sir Humphry Gilbert, (who was un- 
fortunately lost, with all his crew, in returning,) all helped to explore this 
coast; and, more recently, the celebrated circumnavigator Cook, who first 
commenced his distinguished career as a surveyor in Placentia Bay. Snug 
fishing villages, containing from twenty to sixty houses, are now to be met 
with in most of these harbours, the largest of which is at Trinity, on the 
north side, and not far from its entrance. Here the magistrate and post- 
master reside, and it contains a population of 1000 inhabitants, all more or 
less engaged in —s. The people appear to be well off, and are prin- 
cipally of English or Irish descent, the children still retaining the accent 
of the counties from which their forefathers originally emigrated. Nature 
has so bountifully supplied the sea around them with fish for their support, 
that they have neglected the soil for agricultural purposes, and are conse- 


uently dependeut on imports for their supplies, although it has been proved | 


that corn and almost every kind of vegetable will grow during the short 
summer which they have from July to estecsber. The population of the 
island is about 90,000, nearly one half of whom are Roman Catholics. 
There is a Roman Catholic onde Protestant Bishop at St. John’s and several 
earnest missionaries at the different stations on the island; but, as the 
people are so scattered, it is difficult with the existing means for them all to 
receive spiritual instruction. The scarcity of schools and schoolmasters is 
another great evil. Few of the children, or even the grown up people, in 
the smaller villages can read or write.” 

Canaha.—rhe Canadian Parliament was prorogued on the 15th Au- 
gust by Sir Edmund Head. He did not in his speech refer to the per- 
turbations of Government, but confined himself mainly to congratulating 
the Parliament on the work it has done. One sentence, which stands at 
the end of the speech, has a broader interest than all the rest. 

“T propose in the course of the recess to communicate with her Majesty's 
Government, and with the Governments of our sister colonies, on another 
matter of very great importance. I am desirous of inviting them to discuss 
with us the princi les on which a bond of a federal character, uniting the 
provinces of British North America, may perhaps hereafter be practicable.”’ 

The session has endured six months—a period of unusual length. 

€ uba.—aA letter from Havannah says, ‘that the slave-trade has re- 
ceived a momentary check in Havanah, through the activity of Mr. 
Savage, the American Consul ; but all other ports of Cuba, are in the 
constant receipt of slaves, and the general success for the last twelve 
months has sharpened the appetites of the adventurous dealers in this un- 


lawful traffic.” The yellow fever prevailed in the island to an extent 
almost unprecedented. 


Piisrellancons. 

The Council of India is now completed. The four members nominated 
this week are, Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B., Sir Henry Montgo- 
mery, Bart., Sir Probyn Cautley, K.C.B., and Mr, Arbuthnot, formerly 
of Madras. 


The Council now, therefore, stands as follows— 
j Mr. Prinser. 


Bengal Civil Service.......... aieneene +) Mr. MANGLES. 

Madras Civil Service............05+ ..--. Sir H. MonrGomeEnry, 
Bombay Civil Service..............5. -.» Mr. WiLLovensy. 
Bengal Army and Public Works........ Sir P. Cautey. 
Madras Army....sesesesecees eeeeeessss General Sir R, Vivian, 
Bombay Army 2... cocesscccsccvccees Captain Eastwick, 
The Punjaub........... ooceseeees eos. Sir J. LAWRENCE, 

The Affghan Frontier and Persia,...... . Sir WH. Rawson, 
Native States....... ceveeeese ecceccese Sir F. Curnie, 


em { Sir J. Hoae,. 
JAWeccccceseeseresesseseseeeess seeee*) Mr. MACNAGHTEN, 
Captain SHEPHERD. 





Shipping Interest........ceeeceeceeees . 
Finance ...... cevcecececes poveeccnsses 
Indian Commerce,....ceccescecessceses 


Mr. Mints. 
Mr. Anpurunor, 





There is to be a “ Great Exhibition” at Toronto in October. Who 

should open it? Could the Queen be prevailed upon to cross the At- 
lantic and visit her loyal subjects. Evidently the said subjects thought 
not, but in default of a Queen, why not her eldest son? Thus thinking, 
Mr. John Norris, a native of Toronto, drew up a petition praying her 
Majesty to show some favour to her subjects by giving the Prince of 
Wales, or some other members of her family, to proceed to Canada and 
represent her at the opening of the Toronto Crystal Palace. Mr. Norris 
obtained many signatures to this document, on his own responsibility, 
and at his own expense, and he has come to England to present it to the 
| Queen. 
Hiis Royal Highness Prince Alfred has for some months been staying 
| with his tutor, Lieutenant J. C. Cowell, R.E., at Alverbank, (the resi- 
| dence of the late Right Honourable J. W. Croker,) near Gosport, pur- 
suing the preparatory studies for the naval service under the instruction 
of the Reverend W. R. Solly. His Royal Highness underwent a special 
examination before the Reverend Thomas Main, Professor at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, in the presence of Admiral Sir George Sey- 
mour, K.C.B., Rear-Admiral the Honourable George Grey, and Captain 
R. 8. Hewlett, of her Majesty's ship Excellent, Captain-Superintendent 
of the Royal Naval College. ‘The examination lasted during Friday, Sa- 
turday, Monday, and the morning of Tuesday last, and comprised the 
subjects of arithmetic, algebra, plane trigonometry, Euclid, sacred his- 
tory, and history of England, geography, Latin, French, German, and 
English dictation. His Royal Highness having been declared to have 
passed satisfactorily in all these several branches, has been appointed a 
naval cadet, and joined her Majesty’s ship Euryalus, Captain J. W. 
Tarleton, C.B., on Tuesday afternoon, the 31st ultimo. After a leave of 
absence for two months, his Royal Highness will rejoin the frigate for 
permanent service, and will mess and live with the midshipmen on 
board. Her Majesty bas been pleased to appoint Lieutenant Cowell, 
R.E., Governor to the Prince, who will accompany him in his yoyage,— 
Times, September 3, 


A remarkable memorial has been handed to Count Platen, Swedish 
| Ambassador, for presentation to his court. Some time since six women 
in Sweden were converted from the Lutheran to the Roman Catholic 
faith. For this they were imprisoned, tried, banished, and deprived of 
all civil rights. Several English gentlemen, among them Mr. Hadfield, 
and Mr. Adam Black, and certain representatives of the religious societies, 
drew up and signed a memorial on the subject. 

** We know well the conflict which you had to sustain in former days with 

We can understand the hereditary feeling 
of horror with which Sweden regards the hierarchy from which by God's 
mercy she succeeded in the sixteenth century in liberating herself. We can 
sympathize with the countrymen of the noble Gustavus Adolphus in all 
their recollections connected with the battle of Lutzen. 

*“We need not impress upon your Excellency that Protestantism will 
never succeed by treading in the footsteps of Popery. One chief secret of 
our moral power lies in thoroughly carrying out our own principles, one of 
the most prominent of which is the right and liberty of private judgment. 
It is incumbent on Protestants to concede, even to their strongest opponents, 
the same freedom of conscience which they demand for themselves, Nor 
can we disguise from ourselves that depriving Roman Catholics of their 
liberty in Protestant countries tends to strengthen the restriction of Pro- 
testant rights in Roman Catholic countries, At the present moment, per- 
haps, if there is any Christian object to be desired in Europe it is that the 
trammels of religious freedom should be removed from Protestants in France. 
How ready and unfortunate an answer to the demands of French Protestants 
on their own Government does the persecution of Roman Catholics in Swe- 
den afford! . 

‘* We hope that we shall have your Excellency’s sympathy in our object, 
and that you will kindly represent to your Government the interest we take 
init. Weare sure that nothing will more tend, under God, to bind the 
hearts of Englishmen and Swedes together than our possessing and prac- 
tising in common the great principles of civil and religious liberty.” 

The signers of the memorial are purposely few in number; but the 
names of those who concur in it, and who would have signed it, had 
that course been deemed respectful to the King of Sweden, fill the 
greater part of a column of the Zimes. Among them are those of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Dublin and cight bishops, 
eighteen Peers, including John Russell, Brougham, Lyndhurst; fort 
two members of Parliament, and a host of laymen and ministers of 


sects. 

Count Platen replied to the memorial by promising to make the Swe- 
dish Government acquainted with its contents. In doing so he drew at- 
tention to the position of the Government and of the people. 

‘The Government did not institute the suit at law that has given rise to 
these feelings of uneasiness and apprehension; it is a Government that 
neither could nor would have interfered with the course of the courts of 
justice. The Court could not but deliver judgment in accordance with the 
existing laws, and the Government proposed a change in these laws which it 





the power of the Court of Rome. 





had reason to expect would come into operation before the case was to 
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decided. The assembled Diet, on the other hand, the represeutatives of the 

ple, in accordance with their undoubted right, rejected the proposition. 
The result may be deplored ; it may be hoped that it may be different an- 
other time ; but I claim for the facts 4 thorough knowledge before they are 
judged, and I think that some allowance is due to a country with the ante- 
cedents of Sweden, if there is a state of feeling that leads the nation to re- 
flect well before it adopts new laws, more in accordance, perhaps, with the 
ideas of our days.” 


It may not be uninterestimg to our readers to know that in the course 
of November next a general meeting will be held in Paris for the pur- 
ose of establishing a company for finally carrying out the project of the 
thsmus of Suez Canal. ‘The capital has, we are informed, been nearly 
all subscribed in the following proportions : 
His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt............ £1,280,000 


Turkey, Egypt, and Syria....... RStKeA eset 840,000 
DD cmknibb hadnt cosscdien eens 'iitnice. Tia 
Austria and Lombard-Venetiani...........0006- 800,000 
RRR ee eee siacseaessanes 180,000 


North of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Hanseatic 
Towns, Prussia, Switzerland, Holland, and 


ES Serer area neewentaas 600,000 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Greeee......... ere 400,000 
United States of America........... sae vaiduces 400,000 
Leavivg the portion reserved for England........ 1,600,000 

8,000,000 


The whole capital to be represented by 400,000 shares of 20/. each.— 
Daily News, September 3. 

The report of the Select Committee on East India railways was pub- 
lished on Tuesday. ‘The subjects inquired into were the supervision at 
home, the supervision in India, and the delays incidental to the con- 
struction of railways in so distant a country as India—delays from poli- 
tical causes and the delays arising from the natural features of the coun- 
try. The Committee arrive at the opinion—Ist, That the Government 
has acted wisely in committing to private enterprise the execution of the 
public works; 2d, That a guaranteed interest on the requisite capital 
was indispensable to induce the public to invest their money in under- 
takings of this magnitude and novelty; and 3d, That in order to protect 
the Indian revenue from undue expenditure, Government control over 
the railway operations is requisite, and even when valuable to the inter- 
ests of the sharcholders themselves. ‘‘ At the same time, your Commit- 
tee,” says the report, ‘* would observe that under a system complicated 
in its character, and necessarily somewhat cumbrous in its machinery,— 
a system, moreover, the greatest defect of which is the facility it affords 
for the evasion of responsibility,—clear and distinct definition of the du- 
ties, responsibilities, and extent of jurisdiction of all heads of depart- 
ments and those under them, is essentially requisite for its smooth and 
successful working, always assuming that due care be taken to intrust 
discretionary power only to men who are to be relied on as competent to 
distinguish an effective general control from too minute interference in 
details.” The Committee feel assured that by a judicious adherence to 
the spirit rather than to the letter of the contract, arrangements may be 
simplified, united action for one common object secured, and railway en- 
terprise may, in India, before long assume proportions commensurate 
with the vast commercial, agricultural, and mineral resources of that 
country. 


Major-General Sir James Outram, returned to Caleutta on the 11th of | 


July, by the steamer Nemesis, from Galle, whither he had gone on a sea- 
trip, in search of health. 

The Queen has granted the dignity of a Knight of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and [reland to Mr, Frederic Hughes, late a captain in the 7th 
Regiment of Madras Light Cavalry. 

Mr. Alexander T. Galt, whose name stands in the list of the new Cana- 
dian Ministry as ‘‘ Inspector-General,”’ is the youngest son of the novelist, 
whose family have all tor a long time been resident in Canada. 

The Atlantic telegraph informs us that ‘* Sir William Williams of Kars 
arrived at Halifax on Tuesday. He was enthusiastically received. There 
was an immense procession. ‘To au address of welcome he made a feeling 
reply.” 

The appointment of Government Inspector at Spike Island, worth 300/. 
a year, has become vacant through the sudden death of Major Atkins, at 
his country residence, at Waterpark, on the evening of the 26th August. 

The Daily News is authorized to state that the new work advertised 
under the title ‘Sam Slick in Texas,”’ is not the production of the author 


of “* The Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick the Clockmaker,” and that he is | 


in no way whatever connected with it. 


The Monitews announces the following diplomatic changes: ‘ Marquis 


de Turgot, Ambassador at Madrid, has been appointed to the Swiss Con- 
federation, vice Count de Salignac Fénélon; M. Barrott, French Minister 
at Brussels, replaces the Marquis de Turgot as Ambassador at Madrid, and 
is succeeded at Brussels by Count de Montessuy, Minister to the Germanic 
Confederation and the free city of Frankfort, who is in his turn replaced by 
Count de Salignac Fénélon,”’ 

The King of the Belgians is on a tour ‘ up the Rhine,” and will thence 

oveed to Switzerland, visiting a sister, who resides in that country. His 

ajesty will also, before his return to Belgium, stay a short time at the 
Villa Gullia, a property which he possesses by the Lake of Como. 

The King of Denmark, the Hereditary Prince, the Ministers, and other 

ignitaries, attended the inauguration of a new veterinary and agricultural 
school at Copenhagen on the 24th. 

The Duchess Helena of Bavaria, sister of the Empress of Austria has 
been married to the Prince of Tour and Taxis. 

King Otho is ona visit to his father and brother, the late and present 
King of Bavaria. 

The future Duchess of Malakoff, has, says a Paris letter in the Nord of 


Brussels, already arrived in Paris, and has taken up her residence at the | 
hotel of the Countess Montijo, in the Champs-Elysées. Mademoiselle de | 


Paniega is said to cultivate the arts with great taste. She has a brother 


who a few years ago was engaged in diplomacy, and who now occupies | 


the functions of chef de division in the office of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at Madrid. 

A letter from Berlin of the 27th, in the Brussels Independance, says, that 
*‘the Hotel du Nord was the scene yesterday of a singular recontre. ' Prince 
Gortschakoff found himself placed at table by the side of Lord Lucan, and 
the two quondam adversaries amicably discussed together the cavalry en- 





gagement of which they were respectively the heroes in the valley of Bala- 
elava.”” [This report ben been contradicted by Lord Lucan himself. The 
Belgian papers are too fond of these inventions. } 

Baron Gros is to be made a Senator, in reward for the diplomatic serviees 
he has rendered in China. In commemoration of the treaty which he has 
assisted in concluding, one of the new streets lately opened in Paris ig to 
bear the name of ** the Rue de Tien-sin.” 

Letters from Berlin state that Chevalier Bunsen was unable, on account 
of ill health, to accept the invitation of Queen Victoria and the Prince Con- 
—_ to visit them at Babelsberg. M. Bunsen will probably pass the winter 
at Nice. 





The Emperor of Austria has decreed that the National Bank shall resume 
its cash payments on the Ist of November next. 

The Java papers publish a copy of the treaty concluded between the 
Dutch and Persian Governments, It is couched in very friendly terms; the 
contracting parties have the right to nominate three representatives, at Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, and Batavia, and Teheran, Benderbushire, and Tabris 
respectively. ‘The treaty is to be in force for twelve years, and to be pro- 
longed by mutual consent. 

The proprietors of a French law journal, the Audience, have been fined a 
hundred frances, and the paper has been suppressed, because it printed a 
full report of the trial of Orsini. That trial was political, and to publish a 
report of it in the .dudience was to violate the law, by treating of political 
matters without a specific authorization. Sharp practice! 





The number of deaths in the Metropolis last week, 1,108, was much below 
the number that would have occurred if the average rate of mortality had 
prevailed. London, in short, has been growing progressively healthier for 
the last month. The most fatal disease at present is diarrhea. 
| Two ladies have been killed in a steamer on Lough Neagh in Ireland— 
| Miss Morrison and Miss Hunter. In going below, their dresses caught in 
the machinery, they were drawn round a shaft and crushed. 

The explosion of a powder magazine, containing 96,000 kilogrammes, 
at Astrakhan, has ; the half of the town, a portion of the other half 
became the prey of the flames. One dare not calculate the number of un- 
fortunates who have been victims of such a disaster at an epoch when the 
activity of the navigation on the Caspian Sea augments so prodigiously the 
floating population, always very considerable in this semi-Asiatic city. The 
environs of St. Petersburg have also been the seene of a disaster—the burn- 
ing of the forests, 

The Albion Cooper, a brig hailing from Portland, Maine, disappeared at 
sea. Three men were picked up by a barque, Fakey an Irishman, Williams, 
born in Belgium, and Cox, a negro. Fakey told how the other two had 
murdered the captain and mates of the Albion Cooper, had fired, and then 
abandoned the brig. It appears that the first mate, following the fashion of 
American mates, treated Williams with horrible barbarity. The murders 
were the consequence. Williams and Cox have been hung. 





A piece of brass cannon captured in China has arrived at the Admiralty in 
Paris. It is of the calibre of a 30-pounder, and weighs 1,740 kilogrammes, 
It is eight feet long from the mouth to the extremity of the breech. It 
bears an inseription, which has been translated as follows by M. Julien, of 
the Institute: ‘* Cast in the province of Kiangsi, in the fourth month of the 
twenty-first year of the Emperor Tae-Kouang, (1816), with the assistance of 
Leuthing-kic, Sou-hiem-thing, Li- Youg-thai, Hoang-youen-lun, Ou-ming- 
yans, of the company of founders of the copper statues of Budha in the pro- 
vinee of Canton. Weight 3,000 Chinese pounds.” 

The bank at the Cursaal of Wiesbaden was broken last week by a Prus- 
sian gentleman. In less than half an hour the bank encountered two heavy 
| series, which, being backed with spirit, resulted in a loss to the establish- 
| ment of 250,000 francs, The Prussian played the highest stakes (800 
frances) authorized by the bank, and his example was followed by other 
players. This success will doubtless afford immense consolation to those 
whose hard eash had contributed to the aceumulation of the quarter of a 
million thus rapidly swept away. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The change in the Home Government of India was yesterday formally 
effected. In the room in Leadenhall Street, where the old Court of Di- 
rectors were wont to meet, the new Council of India assembled. Lord 
Stanley, and his aides, Sir George Clerk and Mr. Baillie, were the first 
| to take possession of their newly acquired dominion. The Council met 
| at two o’clock. The members present were—Sir F. Currie, the late 
Chairman of the Court of Directors; Sir Henry Rawlinson, General Sir 
Robert Vivian, Sir Henry Montgomery, Mr. J. P. Willoughby, and Mr, 
William Arbuthnot, being six of the members nominated by the Crown ; 
| and Mr, Charles Mills, Sir James Weir Hogg, Mr. E. Macnaghten, 
Captain Eastwick, and Mr. H. T. Prinsep, five of the elected members. 
Captain Shepherd and Mr. R. D. Mangles, two other of the elected 
members, were understood to be absent from indisposition. It is under 
stood that the Council, during its two hours’ sitting, was engaged in 
settling forms of procedure, and was divided into committees by the 
President. Sir Frederick Currie was chosen Vice-President by Lord 
Stanley. 
| Itis stated that Sir James Melvill and Mr. Leach have arranged a 
| plan for the consolidation of the offices in Cannon Row and Leadenhall 
Strect, and that it is now in Lord Stanley’s hands. 





The fuller despatches from Bombay received yesterday come down to 
the 4th August. The rebel fugitives of Gwalior, after plundering Tonk, 
| entered the Boondee territory, closely followed by Colonel Holmes’s 
| brigade. General Roberts, with the force from Nussecrabad, was still 
at Tonk on the 19th July. In Oude there seems to be little change. 
Sir Hope Grant had marched to relieve Maun Singh, besieged by the 
Begum, and occupy Fyzabad ; in other words to compel Maun Singh to 
| declare himself. We now hold the military road between Cawnpore and 
Lucknow ; the route on to Nawabgunge beyond the capital ; and a strip 
of country a few miles broad along the North of this line throughout its 
extent. The force which the Begum was organizing at Boondee she is 
unable to retain, the men deserting in large numbers leaving their arms 
behind them. The rebel treasury was exhausted. The rebel force 
scattered in detachments in Oude is estimated at 60,000 men. 

In Behar the rebels continue to give trouble and do mischief. Asa 
military body they are contemptible, but as marauders they are powe' 
for evil, A guerilla affair took place near Del ree, on the 18th July. 
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Captain Rattray picked eight men from his Sikh regiment, and 
despatched them with instructions to bring in or kill Sungram Sing, 
who had committed several murders and other crimes in the neighbour- 
hood of Rotas. The Sikks *‘ bettered their instructions,” for in addition 
to fetching Sungram Sing alive into Captain Rattray’s tent, they killed 
his brother, sons,- nephews, and grandsons, in all nine persons. The 
Sikhs had disguised themselves as mutinous Sepoys, and thus got into 
the confidence of the whole gang. Colonel Berkeley had destroyed 
several mud forts near Allahabad, and had cut up a large body of the 
enemy. 

A Bombay journal calculates that Sir Colin may commence the cold 
weather campaign with 46,000 European and 30,000 Sikh troops in 
Bengal alone. 

The Governor-General was at Allahabad, but it is said contemplated a 
visit to Lucknow. An act had been passed in the Legislative Council, 
extending the period of the Governor-General’s absence in the North- 
west Provinces for six months longer. Lady “anning had left Calcutta 
to join her husband at Allahabad. Lord Harris, Governor of Madras, 
was at the Neilgherries, and Sir Patrick Grant at Ootacamund., Lord 
Elphinstone and Sir Henry Somerset were both at Poona, 





The Cutler’s Feast at Sheffield always brings a crop of after-dinne 
speeches. This annual festivity took place on Thursday, the Master 
Cutler being Mr. Mayor Jackson. Among the guests and orators were 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Monckton Milnes, the Master Cutler himself, and se- 
veral local notables. Mr. Milnes made a graceful speech, endeavouring 
not to violate the rule which excludes political topics, and yet to touch 
upon the chief subjects of interest —Cherbourg, India, and China, He 
drew a humorous picture of Mr. Roebuck off Cherbourg. 

** We had a pleasant trip to Cherbourg. There was only one slight draw- 
back, and that was the continual fear in the mind of every Member, that 
by some contrivance or other, the worthy Member for Shettield might be car- 
ried of from us and taken to some French fortress for the remainder of his 
life. (Cheers and laughter.) We all knew well what he would do in that 
ease. ‘There is no power that could manacle him, and, knowing how you 
appreciate him, I am sure no effort or ransom would have been thought too 
much to recover him. (Lewyhter.) But at the same time the very notion 
was painful to us, and when we saw him on deck reading the Ldinburg/ 
Review, amid salutes from thousands of cannon, perfeetly unconcerned, w« 
thought what a misfortune it would be to lose my excellent friend and your 
worthy Member. (Cheers and laughter.) The unpressions he has given us 
of Cherbourg were not exactly mine, because when I was there I was waited 
on by a very handsome daughter of Normandy. L received every kindness 
and civility from the French Government and people, and I should not think 
it right to criticize severely anything we saw.’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Roebuck, who had been mildly reproved by Mr. Milnes for his 
language at Newcastle, said he would respond to the sentiment that no 
one should needlessly excite national animosities. And he did so very 
characteristically. 

** But, Sir, the farmer, who goes to sleep, having placed the watch-dog, 
* Tear’em,’ over his rickyard, hears that watch-dog bark, He, in the anger 
of a half somnolence, says, ‘1 wish Tear’em would be quiet,’ and bawls out 
of the window *‘ Down Tear’em.’ ‘Tear’em’ does go down, the farmer goes 
to sleep, and he is awaked by the flashing in at his windows of the light of 
his ricks on fire. (Cheers.) Lam *Tear’em.’ (Loud cheers and laughter.) 
I tell you to beware. Mark me, I know what Lam saying. 1 say it 
upon a solemn occasion. I say that the French press is the expression of 
the Emperor’s opinion, and that his appeal to the prejudice and hate that 
now exist in the minds of the French people against England is a manites- 
tation of the Emperor's opinion, Iam the watehdog Tear’em, and | only 
tell you what my honourable friend would tell you, though in more melli- 
fluous phrase, when I say,—Be you prepared ; get your guns, get your ships 
ready, for depend upon it, that in his heart he knows that Cherbourg is a 
standing menace. Now, I tell you what will result from all this. Lam 
sent to Parliament as your representative. There have been estimates, and 
in the next session there will be estimates, and everything that goes to pro- 
tect England against foreign invasion will receive my hearty support.” 
(Protracted cheering.) : 








| 
Reigate scems destincd to be mystified. It has a small constituency, | 
who naturally feel their responsibility, rather gravely ; and itis easy for 
sharp practitioners to work on that sort of conscicntiousness. When Sir 
Henry Rawlinson was appointed to the Indian Council, the seat was | 


vacated, and various candidates were announced. Last week Mr. 
Edwin James, “avery bold speaker,” offered to be the favourite, but | 


he has withdrawn; then it was said that Mr. Montague Chambers would 
come forward, but he prefers Greenwich. Mr. William Arthur Wil- | 
kinson, once radical member for Lambeth, is before the electors; and | 
the Honourable Monson Monson, who was a candidate at the last elec- 
tion, again presents himself. A section of the Liberal party has been 
guilty of studious attempts to represent Mr. Monson as a Conservative 
or even a Tory ; a low style of clectioneering not calculated to serve any 
really Liberal cause. Mr. Monson is a Liberal, and likely to have th | 
opportunity of showing that he is so. | 

The Reverend Simcox Bricknell, vicar of Eynsham, has caused a letter 
to be published in order to defend himself against charges that have been 
preferred against him to the Bishop of Oxford. He says— 

‘ _ I have received a communication from your secret ry, stating that he is 

desired by your lordship to inform me that complaint has been made to you 
that on Sunday, the 8th August, the services in the parish church of Kyn- 
sham were held at unusual hours, and after a very hasty notice of the al- 
teration ; also that the early morning and foreno m services were conducted 
in a hurried manuer, giving offence to the congregations.’ Your secretary 
furth: r adds that, in consequence of this complaint, your lordship * cautions 
Me.’”’ 

The answer is, that Mr. Bricknell gave notice of the change early 
on the morning of the 7th; and that he did not hurry the morn- 
ing service. He complains that he is condemned unheard; and he ex- 
presses a fear that the Bishop encourages espionage and delation, 

The Bishop has frequently neglected the injunction—* Against a pres- 
byter receive not accusation but before two or three witnesses.”” But morc 
especially since the time when I was instrumental in removing three stone 
altars from as many cemetery chapels in your lordship’s diocess, and in pre- 
venting your conseeration of a fourth,” 

_ He adds in a postscript, that three crosses, of which he had complained 
in January, were still appended during divine service to the dress of the 
curate of Grove, licensed by the Bishop against Mr. Bricknell’s wish. 
He found, too, in his parsonage at Grove, a large cross in the room, a 








crucifix in another, and the brother of the curate, a convert to Romanism, 
in the Roman Catholic garb. 


The functions of the Governor-Gencral of Algeria have been suppressed 
by imperial decree. This is a consequence of the change in the Home 
Government of Algiers, now erected into a separate department under 
Prince Napoleon. Marshal Randon is, therefore, no longer Governor- 
General. He is succeeded in the command of the troops by General 
M‘Mahon, distinguished in Algeria of yore, and conspicu yas in the 
Crimean campaign, : 


Lord Bloomfield, British Minister at Berlin, has been app 
Grand Cross of the Bath, Civil Division. 

The appointment of Mr. James Douglas to be Governor and ¢ 
in-chief ** 
is announced in the Gazette. 

Mr. Fisher, Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police, ¥ 
Thursday the honour of Kuighthood at the hands of the Queen. 


uted Knight 


muander- 
in and over the colony of British Columbia and its depeudeucies” 
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MONEY MARKED, 
Syock Excnanor, Fripvay Arreasoon, 

The announcement of the new Turkish Six per Cent Loan for 5,099,000/ 
the first issue of which is to be for 3,000,000, caused the English Funds to 
open heavily on Monday Morning, and a fall of § per cent shortly after teok 
place; Consols were done at 96$—the lowest point reached during the 
week, It was at first thought the o/, deposit required to meet the applica- 
tions for the new loan would have caused a greater demand for money, but 
the effeet upon the market was very slight, and prices have again assumed 
an upward tendency, Consols closing this afternoon 96) 96%. ‘The con- 
tinued rise on the baris Bourse, coupled with the amounts of specie known 
to be cu the way from Australia and elsewhere, have tended chietly to im- 
part the present firmness of tone to the market, susiness has not been ex- 
tensive, dealers being principally attracted to the scrip of the New Loan, 
| Applications for money were more numerous at the beginning of the 
| and higher rates ruled ; there is now a very limited demand | : 
vernment Securities are at about 1} per eent egain Bank St 
Reduced, 97} 978. The day for the next settlement in Consol 
12th October, the price 1s 96) seller 

The great feature of lmportance which has engaged the 





wee} 
week, 











atteation of the 


foreign dealers this week, has been the introduction of the New Turkish Si 
| per Cent Loan at 8, after remaining for two days at } and 1 prem, the quota 
tion rapidly declined to { } dis., at which figure the mark with « 
| heavy appearance, There has been some little business in Peru 

prices are only slightly changed. The Four-and-a-half per Cent 

V1; Ditto Three per Cents, 7071; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 77 79; 

after advancing to 219, buyers has reeeded to the original price, 

The New Brazilian Four-wnd-a-hall per Cent was pail up on 





day last, the last quotation VGUT. Ve nucla Active, 38 69 
Active, 203 '; Chilian Six per Cent, 104 106; Sp 
44) 40; Ditto Certificates, 5) 2; Vieter Emmanuel, 91 92 


Grenada 





» per Cent, 


Unly a very limited business Las been transacted in Railway Shaves, the 
markets have been flat and heavy, prices drvoping all the week without an 
reaction; most of the leading lines have declined from 10 to 25 per shar 
but more from absence of business than from actual pressure of sales, the 
trattic returns being of a generally unfavourable cha r produces the pre- 
sent flatness in a great measure. The last prices are as follow sa 
chester, Shetiield and Lincoln, 825 83; North Statlord, 52% 4 Creat 
Western, 494 508; London and North-Western, 87 SS) ex diy ; London 
and South-Western, 9292); Caledonian, 41) 41); Gre Northern Stecl 
958} f ex div.; Midland, 943 2 ex div ; Laneashire and Yorkshire 


, 











| 27 93; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverha upton, nominally, 13 14. Th 
haif-monthly settling took place on Tuesday, since when the markets seem 
to have becn altogether deserted brom the dcciced improvement Apou the 
Paris Bourse, French prices have risen here, and a firmness exi vhich 
has not been seen lately ; Northern of France are fairly 38 38! . 2 is and 
Ly 528 33 Paris and St bourg, 287 291; I lian hare  Ma- 
dras 20/, shares 20} 20} ; Bombay nd Baroda | dis } m: Kast t A 
104! LO The Red Sea Telegraph Serip was settl d today : the closing 
quotation i } prem. : : 
Che Cheatres. 
The penultimate season of Mr. Charles Kean’s management, which 


rmination this week has been distinguished by an honour- 


sful effort on the part of the tragedian to refute the charge 


to ils t 


and suces 




















frequently made, that his stage was rather devoted to Shakspevi how 
| than to the proper repi itation of the Si perian di 1 lw 
plays that have lat ly been revived are of a ¢ , in which the acting 
could not but predominate over the decorati » however costly and ela- 
borate the might be. Hlamlet, Loui I., Lear, Shylock, a » ol 
stinately conspicuous, that they never can become ubordinate figures in 
a bright landscape or a broad interior, though a Leonatus or a Pioerero 
may be dimmed by surrounding splendour, 

Moreover in the first “revival”? proper to the se n, viz. A Lear, 
the determination of the manager to muke the acc rics subservient to 
the business of the play was m upparent, The Anglo-Saxon period, 
which was assumed for the regul nof the di had not rogue ntly 
been illustrated on the stage, and here was riunity for any amou it 
of archeological display. But Mr. Charles | 1, wi naintaining hi 

| high character as an antiquarian, did just en to assist the drama and 
no more, The fine tableau, which first sl wrounded by hi 
daughters, the mechanical contrivances which to the mimic tempest 
an appearance of reality, enforced in a striking manner the lead enti- 
ments of the work, the eyes as well as the ears of the lience being thus 
rivetted on the creation of the poct. 

The extreme modesty of decoration observed in Avng Leavy did not 
characterize the second grand revival of the season—7he Mevehant of 
Venice. ere, by a profusion of decorative accessories, the life of me- 
diwval Venice was reproduced with the care, claboration, and complete- 
ness, that distinguished the // s VULl, and Richard 11, of t cr sca- 
sons. Almost every scene was a \ tian view, and a ducal procession 
and carnival mob, were introduced as “ episodes,” (in the modern ser 





of the word,) to « ivey a lesse are] logy, for which no ypportu y 
was furnished by the text of Shakspere. However, so « pletely did 
the ornamental acc wies harmonize th the action of the drama, that 


we felt the principle adopted in Avng Lear was still preserved, and that 
the more Venetian the play was made to look the more edcquately was 
the idea of the poet carried out. By the revival, too, of the seenes at 
Belmont, conmonly omitted, a triple purpose was answered, In the 
first place, Portia, being shown as a prey to the tenderest anxiety, while 
the disposal of her hand was left to the arbitration of chance, became, as 
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she ought to be, a complete character, worthy of the refined and minute 
acting of Mrs. Charles Kean, and not a mere masquerade advocate. In 
the second place, an occasion was found for the arrangement of effective 
groups, st il be it observed, embodying, like the hall of Lear, the senti- 
ment of the action. In the third place, the purists were conciliated by 
an approximation to the original text, closer than had been pra- 
viously attempted. Taking every particular into consideration, and 
clearly remembering all the productions at the Princess's Theatre, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Merchant of Venice has 
been the most finished and felicitous of all the revivals that have 
so brilliantly distinguished Mr. Charles Kean’s management. ‘The 
past season has also been of immeasurable importance to his re- 
putation as actor. By his selection of plays, and by the manner in 
which he has produced them, he has scattered to the winds the belief 
that he relies on spectacle alone as a cause of attraction, and by his 
highly wrought representation of four of the most remarkable characters 
that could be found in the whole list of acted plays, he has proved him- 
self a tragedion, with whom no other artist, at present on the stage, 
could even think of competing. Every part is conceived and executed 
in the truest artistical spirit. 

The announcement that Mr. Charles Kean’s theatrical rule ends with 
the season of 1858-’9, will be received with unfcigned regret by all who 
regard the dignity of the stage. Another manager so honestly devoted 
to his art, and so little regulated by merely commercial considerations, 
ean scarcely be expected to arise, at a period when the higher drama 
holds a less important position than in former days. Again, where shall 
we find the enthusiastic antiquarian united with the eminent tragedian, 
as in the case of Mr. Charles Kean, or where can we look for a gentle- 
man, with sufficient weight among the fashionable classes, to obtain a 
brilliant patronage of the Shaksperian drama, amid a growing taste for 
more frivolous amusements? When Mr. Charles Kean retires, the 
theatrical world will be in the condition of a country, whose metropolis 
is demolished, . 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

This—the greatest of all the provincial music-mectings—has been 
poing on during the present week, and terminated yesterday. The 
Birmingham Festival has been held every three years, without interrup- 
tion, for more than three quarters of a century; and its net receipts 
have contributed more than anything else to the support of the General 
Hospital, one of the most useful charitable institutions in England. 
The statistics of this charity, and of the Musical Festival by which it is 
chiefly fed, possess considerable interest. The Hospital, from its open- 
ing in 1779 to the present time, has given assistance to more than half- 
a-million of patients, of whom above a hundred thousand, have been 
admitted as inmates within its walls. During the last twelve months 
alone, above nineteen thousand persons were relieved; the expenditure 
during that period amounting to 75007. To mect this great annual ex- 
penditure, the Hospital depends on the Musical Festival as one of its 
principal sources of revenue. This is shown by the fact that the last 
four lestivals, of 1846, 1849, 1852, and 1855, contributed to the Hos- 


pital no less than 15,500/., being within a trifle of Four thousand pounds | 


from each meeting. The Birmingham Musical Festival is thus a great 


public benefit to a densely-peopled manufacturing district, besides being | 


a powerful agent in promoting the progress of music in this country. It 
has been carried on during its whole existence, with great energy and 
judgment; and its growth, from its first establishment to the present 
time, has been uninterrupted. Of the two great provincial mectings, 
those of York and Norwich, which were once its rivals, the one is 


extinct, and the other has fallen into decay, while the Birmingham 


Festival has continued to enjoy constantly increasing prosperity. 

The Meeting now concluded appears to have been as successful, and 
as worthy of success, as any of its precursors. There have been, as 
usual four sacred performances on the mornings of Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and yesterday, and three evening concerts, in the magnificent 
Town Hall; the whole terminating with a ball last night. The Ora- 
torios have been Elijah, Costa’s Eli, The Messiah, and Henry Leslie's 
new Oratorio, Judith, performed for the first time; together with Men- 
delssohn’s Sacred Cantata, ‘ Lauda Sion,” and Beethoven's Mass in C, 
The principal singers have been Madame Clara Novello, Mademoiselle 
Balfe, Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, Madame Alboni, Madame Viardot, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Signors Tamber- 
lik, Ronconi, and Belletti; an assemblage of talent amply sutlicient for 
the sacred music in the mornings as well as the lighter and more 
brilliant evening entertainments. It was for this latter purpose only 
that Alboni, Tamberlik, and Ronconi, were available: but Madame 
Viardot and Belletti took leading parts in the Oratorio performances, to 
which they showed themsclves thoroughly competent. 
mental band numbered about 150, and the chorus about 330; the whole 

including the principal singers) forming a tuneful host nearly five hun- 
red strong. is, it will be observed, is a force smaller by two hun- 
dred than that which is usually mustered in Exeter Hall: yet, though 
the Birmingham Hall is the more spacious of the two, the smaller or- 
chestra there evinced much more real power, unmingled with the noise 


and confusion so oppressive and annoying in the building in the Strand. | 
The truth is that the “seven hundred performers"? so pompously an- | 


The instru- | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Tue East India Company has passed away ; the Council of Indig 
has taken its place, at least in part; for at the very hour of 
““moving” it was discovered that the new tenant of power in 
India assumes a position not perfectly defined, while it is not 
absolutely certain how far the late tenant is cut off from con- 
nexion with the present possessor. The new act abolishing the 
East India Company and establishing a Council, is so obscure in 
its bearing on the actual state of the East India Company, or in 
its omission to provide for certain inevitable contingencies, that 
it became necessary for the Company to refer the statute to coun- 
sel, and to take opinions as to what the Directors should do in 
order to avoid actually breaking the law. Nor can the opinions 
of counsel supply the Directors with the guidance which they 
needed. It is found to be impossible to lay down that course 
which should be inevitably the and at the same time most ex- 
pedient. It is from no want of legal ability that this negative 
result has been obtained; the counsel employed were the Attor- 
ney-General, the Solicitor-General, Sir Richard Bethell, and Mr, 
Wigram, men familiar with the whole body of our law, with the 
recent course of legislation, with the course of events in England 
and in India, and with the intent of Parliament. They take 
the new aet, and study it with all the powers of mind that 
they possess,—powers that stand unusually high even am 
statesmen-lawyers ; they examine the act as they would a chart, 
and they find it totally impossible to lay down the line. So ob- 
secure is it that on more than one point these eminent lawyers 
differ amongst each other. The omissions of the act are remark- 
able; for instance, it does not provide, as most certainly the 
House of Commons would decide, that a seat at the Council of 
India is incompatible with the retention of a seat in the Board of 
Directors, The rules for the redemption of the East India Stock 
are vague, leaving the choice for one year to the Company, and 
after that to Parliament, but with considerable doubts as to the 
recise nature of the proprietory rights in that stock afterwards, 
Vhile the East India Company was the active governor of India, 
the Sovereign was restrained by the British Parliament from en- 
gaging in trade. It is the opinion of counsel that with the ex- 
| of of its administrative powers its trading powers revive. Now, 
| did Parliament intend this or not? The most likely thing is, 
that Parliament had no intention in the matter; for the House of 
| Lords, or even the House of Commons, could not have meant 
| that in the latter half of the nineteenth century the East India 
Company should resume trade after the fashion of the eighteenth 
century. The commercial state of India has not only altered in 
the interval, but from many causes,—from recent political 
events, the introduction of railways, and the altered position of 
the East India Company,—the conditions of commerce must be 
also changed, simultaneously with a considerable develop- 
ment; and the House of Commons could not have in- 
tended to revive the ancient East India Company in its 
obsolete shape. Apart, then, from the policy of returning 
to trade, there are serious questions as to the purpose of 
the Legislature and the bearing of the act. It has been 
suspected that some of these omissions were intentional,—that the 
power of —— the double seat, for example, was an official 
surprise of an inadvertent Legislature ; but this is to seek for re- 
mote causes where a suflicient cause is close at hand. We have 
seen the same imperfections in other countries, when attempts 
have been made to octroyer a constitution for an empire off hand, 
In such a task, where the system to be superseded has been so 
complicated, and that which is to come into practice must neces- 
_ sarily be so elaborate, the mind even of the ablest and of the most 
numerous Council becomes utterly distracted amidst the multi- 
plicity and conflict of points for attention ; and thus it often hap- 
pens that many of the most essential considerations, some even 
that stand prominent in the foreground, are over-looked. But 
| while we excuse the laches of the Government and the Legis- 
lature by accounting for them, we only show how mistaken was 
| the whole course of this sudden superseding, and how necessary it 
| will be for the Executive and the Legislature to preside over the 
| development of the new system which is suddenly to be forced 
into existence. 
The effeets of the ch in India are even more obseure and 
more momentous. The old régime has passed away ; but is the 








nounced in the Sacred Harmonic Society's bills, are got together by way | new one to be new or a patched up adaptation of the old? John 


of an ad captandum device to make the vu/gus stare. 
hundreds of this rabble dismissed, the performances would be all the 
better for it. 

The Sacred performances have been magnificent, but differing from 
those to which we have been accustomed in London, only in the superior 
effect produced by the grandeur and admirable acoustical properties of 
the hall. Of the only great novelty—Leslic’s Judith—we cannot yet 
give an account, as its performance took place only yesterday ; but there 
is every reason to believe that it will enhance the reputation of this rising 
young musician. 

Neither can we as yet give an account of the financial results of the 
Festival, but they are expected to be at least equal to what they were in 
1855. The performance of Elijah, on Tuesday, produced the great sum 
of 2485/.; and The Messiah, on Thursday, drew the still greater sum of 
27907. It is believed that, after all expenses, which generally amount 
to eight or nine thousand pounds, are defrayed, the Hospital will be 
benefited to the extent of not less than five thousand pounds. 





Were a couple of | 


Caper is as defunct as the Great Mogul, or the King 
of Oude, and it is assumed that the substitution of the 
Queen’s name and authority, direct, will have a great moral 
influence in restoring the Natives to a more orderly submis- 
sion. But how, and why, in what manner will they under- 
stand the change? There has been a new subversion in India; 
John Company has fallen like so many other Maharajahs; an 
event which proves to them that the British are no more invul- 
nerable than the Hindoos. They hear that a Begum has been set 
up in the face of John Company,—no novelty in India, but not 
calculated to create a magical effect of awe. How can the 

stand even so shadowy a change, when they see that the new 
Queen is represented by the same Governor-General as the old 
Company, and that all the staff of servants is precisely the same ? 
In the eyes of India, Mussulman or Hindoo, the Queen will suc- 
ceed to John Company’s tenure with all the discredit of his bad 
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faith in getting rid of sovereigns and confiseating their goods. 
The very measures taken, and we do not for the moment say im- 
properly taken, to quell the rebellion and reward the faithful 
among the Natives, must bear, in the general aspect of af- 
fairs, too great a resemblance to those intrigues, encroachments, 
and acts of violence which have gradually set aside the Great 
Mogul, the Sikhs, and the King of Oude, cum muiltis aliis. 
It was admitted in the debates on the Bill, that far more 
important than the Government in England is the Govern- 
ment in India; but the change appears to have unsettled the 
Government in India, by withdrawing its English basis; while 
we have got to learn what steps have been taken for reorganizing 
the Government in the face of the Natives; for maintaining its 
powers morally unimpaired, or for enlarging them and adapting 
them to the situation. 

One of the first questions, of course, is the reorganization of that 
army, by which Bengal was held even during peace. The subject 
it is said has been referred to Sir John Lawrence, Brigadier Ne- 
ville Chamberlaine, and Colonel Edwards ; able men, no doubt; 
but Lawrence is amongst those who have just been appointed to 
the Council, and as a member he ought soon to be here in London. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to have one or two members of the 
Council present in India for a time ; yet even so the circumstance 
shows how peculiarly the juncture in India demands strict super- 
vision and the vigilance of Parliament; but we are in recess. 
The Civil Service is to be reorganized and extended and reno- 
vated in its spirit ; for it is to be presumed that with indirect 
Government will disappear many of the anomalies of Govern- 
ment by Commissionership, in which one Commissioner counter- 
acts another, until the ablest officials become, through the routine 
and intrigues of red tape, accomplices of Native treachery. Some 
of the oldest and most glaring abuses of India ought to be abolish- 
ed under the operation of the “new broom.” Just now the Go- 
vernor of Ceylon has been remarking, with approbation, the 
growth of ‘vast properties” in the interior of that island, an 
outlying province which stands most favourably, but needlessly 
contenstod with the vast field of India. 

And on that same field of India, recurs the question which we 
have already noticed in London, The great things needed in India 
are capital, which England can so well supply, with roads and 
works, the extension and maintenance of which have been so cul- 
pably neglected in the interregnum during which John Company 
was the Oliver Cromwell of the East. By the wisdom of England 
the Company was compelled only to govern, and forbidden to trade. 
Practically therefore, existing only as a department of the Govern- 
ment, with some rather curious trading anomalies, it was without 
the assistance of any well-organized body for the introduction and 
application of capital ; a serious want in the government of an 
empire like India. The Company is relieved of its administrative 
duties, but it still exists, and is not very clear as to what it shall 
do with itself, its revived powers, or its capital. For locked up 
as its capital is in a species of Government stock, the twelve mil- 
lions, or some very large portion of it, might be once more realized 
and rendered active. In ordef to promote a feeling of content- 
ment among the Natives, and even amongst the British, with that 
sense of material progress which so often supersedes political sulki- 
ness, it would be very desirable to introduce measures and means 
for the exploitation of lands, and for the establishment of a model 
agriculture; to fetch up, for instance, the means of irrigation, 
the improvement of cotton, and the complete employment of the 
new trading opportunity opened in China, The Government 
could not effect such results so well, so comprehensively, and so 
promptly, as with the aid of a great Joint Stock Company, aceus- 
tomed to wield large corps of servants, and to regard operations 
with the eye of Statesmanship. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH PRISONS. 
Why did Colonel Jebb in his annual report on the progress, state, 
and prospects of English convict prisons, include observations on 
the trish convict prisons’ Perhaps we shall be able to answer 
this question when we have glanced at the character of Colonel 
Jebb’s observations and compared his view of Irish prisons with 
the facts, 

Colonel Jebb, principal Director of English Convict Prisons, 
has placed on record his present ideas about the Irish prisons. 
He starts from the principle that ‘‘ male convicts must be treated 
in masses rather than according to their individual characters,” 
individuality must be more regarded with female convicts, Cer- 
tain ‘associated rooms” giving increased liberty of taking meals 
together, of reading, and of conversing during evenings, have 
been tried at the English Prison of Portland, taking men from the 
solitary cell of the prison, and allowing some fifty of them to as- 
semble in each room ; but the Reverend Mr. Moran, and his succes- 
sors in the office of chaplain, ‘‘ have each and all represented that 
there is a gradual loss of the moral advantages which can be 

ined,” and have urged the discontinuance of the associated rooms. 

f it were proposed to select some of the best men for association, 
there would then be a loss in withdrawing the exemplary men 
who are spread through all the working parties. About a mile 
and a half from the Portland prison, 200 men are employed on the 
fortifications, of Vern-hill, a position which Colonel Jebb thinks 
analogous to that of the huts; and if there were some additional 
indulgences granted to these men, they might perhaps use more 
exertion, and might possibly be trusted to go a journey with mes- 
sages; but such tests of moral character would be valueless in an 
English prison. Colonel Jebb admits that assistance on discharge 





is ‘the secret of success in any system of reformatory discipline,” 
but in the Irish case, he says, ‘“‘only 75 per cent of the men are 
selected from the body as anxious to enter on an honest course of 
life,” and they are altogether different from the class of English 
convicts. However, he discovers one cause of the success in Ire- 
land, and he even intimates some effort in the same direction for 
England. 

** The chief cause of the measure of success which has attended this ex- 
periment [in Ireland] may with greater probability be traced directly to the 
amount of assistance afforded to the men through his [Mr. Organ the chap- 
lain’s] indefatigable labours in providing places or employment for them, 
in visiting them after discharge, in encouraging and protecting them at the 
on athe greatest difficulty the crisis of their fate. He modestly 
<eeps its importance out of sight, but it appears nevertheless. * * * * 
New hopes, new resolutions, and better feelings have, in the majority of 
cases, been imparted to prisoners ; and it is inconsistent with common sense 
and common justice not to make an effort to give them a fair chance to bring 
them into play.” 

Experiments are in progress in forming a connecting link between the 
prisons and various benevolent societies in this country, which, it is hoped, 
may give more effect to those efforts. 

The English director assumes from the experience gained in 
this country during the last four years and a half with the release 
of 7,500 convicts that ‘‘ the prospect or continuance of employ- 
ment of the great majority only depends upon their fellow-work- 
men and neighbours not knowing that they were ticket-of-leave 
men,” 

But the circumstances in Ireland, he maintains, are different. 
* The intermediate system there is extended to males which I 
have shown would not be expedient here.” Besides, later in his 
lucubrations he discovers that the object of imprisonment is, not 
the reformation of the prisoners, but ‘ the prevention of crime” 
by deterring example ; and he thinks that the system has been as 
much softened in England as it should be. 

‘It is the clear and solemn duty of a Government to take measures for 
reforming a criminal whom the sentence of the law has placed under their 
control, and fitting him to become a better member of society. Much has 
been done, and much success has attended the efforts made in this direction ; 
but no plan has been thought of in which the punishment due to crime has 
been lost sight of. 

‘* It is my firm conviction that the Government, in giving sanction from 
time to time to the present carefully devised system, have gone quite as far 
in the way of encouragement—relaxation of discipline, and care for the pri- 
soner’s best interests during confinement—as is either expedient or neces- 
sary. Convict discipline, as it now stands, plainly exhibits these features ; 
whilst those of the penal sentence which has been passed by the judge have 
not been obliterated.” 

On all these considerations, he deprecates the risk of such an 
experiment in England as that tried in Ireland. Most particu- 
larly he thinks, ‘* that however desirable it may be in a penal 
colony, and however successful in Ireland, it would be impossible 
in this country to carry out any general superintendence over 
discharged preachers by the police without interfering with the 
means of their obtaining employment, and thus a greater evil 
would be created than any good which could possibly follow.” For 
throughout his remarks Colonel Jebb assumes the total difference 
between England and Ireland, : 

We shall soon perceive that the English Director labours under 
a total misconception of the facts as they have been elicited in the 
experience of the Irish system, and we shall understand why he 
so misconceives the facts as well as so misapplies them. In 
land, Colonel Jebb’s starting principle has been absolutely re- 
versed by experience. It has been ascertained that the effect 
of any system of discipline, castigation, moral restraint, or re- 
formation, is more effectual in proportion as it is carried out in- 
dividually, and this is principally the case with regard to men, 
With regard to women, experience again has reversed the con- 
verse of this rule, for its operation is not so satisfactory in the 
ease of the female sex. It may generally be counted that any 
influence on women is less positive and certain in its effects, from 
a less fixity of character, a greater softness, and a tendency to be 
influenced by the circumstances of the present. Moreover, the 
whole sex being in a less responsible position, more governed by 
the men of the grade or circle to which the individual belongs, it 
necessarily follows that women are less often called to account by the 
criminal law. Perhaps, also, something lies in the fact that 
women are on the whole more conscientious than men, and less 
addicted to evil of any kind. Whatever the causes may be, the 
women convicts are much fewer; but being fewer, that very fact 
points out those who are convicted as being more reckless in 
proportion to the average of their sex than the convicted men 
are, less easy to be reined, and at the same time infinitely more 
ditlicult to be disposed of on discharge. Who will take a woman 
from prison ? The very proposition wears the aspect of an impos- 
sibility stated in terms. Hence the directors of Irish prisons 
have justly come to the conclusion that women are not so readily 
to be treated by the method of intermediate prisons, but by the 
intermediation of charitable institutions, such as the Golden 
Bridge and other admirable associations to which we have refer- 
red in former papers. But imagine setting the gentle hand of 
charity in this way to perform the great public duty with refer- 
ence to those masses of eight or ten thousand men, those legions 
of whose reformation Colonel Jebb will give no certificate ! ; 

The English Director thinks that intermediate treatment will 
not suceced because a gang of men employed at Vern Hill, with- 
out much superintendence, are not in a highly reformed state, 
and the associated rooms at Portland have not succeeded. He 
might as well have drawn his conclusions from any a 
Australia employed in the back settlements, or from any num 
of convicts that “ pleased to turn experimentally into a bar-par- 
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lour, Itis.quite.true, as Captain Crofton allows, that great ad- | great success across St. George’s Channel stands as a shining re- 


vantages are attained by dealing with men in masses, according | 


to. general rules which promote order and discipline; but such 


rules are not all sufficient. The convict suddenly thrust out of | 


that. semi-military organization into society is transferred from a 
highly artifical state to the chaos and tempations which are the 
es condition of ‘the dangerous classes.” The object of the 
intermediate prison is not to hold out luxury and better living as 
a ‘“treward” for the good conduct of the prisoner,—not to offer 
such adietary as that used at the Fulham prison for females, with 
its meat pies, puddings, baked meat, soup, vegetables, and 
general variety of ‘carte”,—not to promise the prize of high 
earnings—in England the gratuity of a discharged convict may 
be 14/, in Ireland it is 7/. The object of the intermediate system 
is to secure a graduation of the prisoner’s change. In that stage 
he is allowed some degree of association,—under supervision ; 
some degree of freedom,—while he continues to employ it pro- 
perly ; some opportunity for earning money. Toa very modest 
extent, he receives a certain degree of instruction, particularly 
calculated to open his mind and to fix his attention upon his fu- 
ture responsibility in the world. He is under a treatment which 
does not allow hope itself to surprise him, but which makes it 
dawn gradually in his mind, while he is still under the chasten- 
ing influend@f hard fare and hard work. He is not coaxed and 

ampered into better behaviour, but trained into better habits. 

ence the hundred men who are associated in one of the work- 
ing huts of the Irish system continue to observe discipline and 
to fulfil their dutics without any demoralizing effect from the 
association; but such treatment bears no resemblance to the 
labour gang at Vern Hill, or to the associated rooms for eating, 
reading, and conversing of evenings at Portland. And of course 
what Colonel Jebb infers as probable if the Vern Hill and Port- 
land experiments were carried out further, has no foree whatever 
against the actual experience of the hut system or of the in- 
termediate prisons in ileal. 

Amongst the most extraordinary assumptions of Colonel Jebb is 
the one that it is impossible to maintain a police supervision with- 
out such an interference as would deprive discharged convicts of 
their employment. 
certain observation over discharged convicts, kept up without in- 
terference except in the cases of those individuals who have gone 
back to bad courses. Who is it that tells us this fact Sergeant 
Loome asa witness before the Transportation Committee of the 
Commons. And of what place does he speak? Of London, Un- 
doubtedly there are inconveniences attending the observation of 
the police, who, when a man of previously bad character enters a 
neighbourhood, become suspicious of his movements, and for want 
of any definite plan resort to a species of watching which amounts 
to espionage, with much irritation to the individual and perhaps 
some danger to his employment; but this objection ceases when 
the police have definite instructions, and what is more when the 


} 





Now it is remarkable that there has been a | 


buke of those officials who still neglect its practical example, and 
are trying to compromise between the truth which it has esta- 
blished and the assumptions which it has refuted. 
CAVEAT VENDITOR, 

Is the tradesman to be bound to tell the trath under pain of 
punishment at the criminal law’ ‘The attempt to enforce such a 
rule would appear to be not only an inversion of the old standing 
rule ‘‘ caveat emptor” and of the many decisions founded on that 
principle, but a striking innovation ou our social usages, Carry 
it out to its legitimate extent and the inmate of any house in Bel- 
grave Square might be placed before Mr. Arnold or Mr. Paynter, 
for instructing the servant to say he was ‘ not at home.’” The 
remarkable decision at Liverpool in the ease of Scott rersus Dixon 
has been followed by a police prosecution which seems designed to 
push the principle of that decision to the end that we have indi- 
cated. The proceedings, indeed, have only been developed in a 
very inconvenient way before a tribunal in the first instance ; but 
they are so curious in their nature that they must inevitably at- 
tract observation from all who take interest in the relations of law 
to social development. 

The proceedings appear to be instituted in the name of Mr, 
Robert Herries Peter, who is said to be acting on “ the advice of 
friends,”—interposed rather too late. The complaint is that he 
has been induced in some way to spend 16,000/. on a collection of 
pictures and other works of art which are not worth any consider- 
able fraction of that money. His own lawyer has stated on his 
behalf that he is ‘‘a gentleman of very weak intellect,” and that 
he has been “ drawn in” ; and as the commencement of a series of 
prosecutions, a respectable dealer in pictures and other objects of 
‘* vertu” was summoned before the magistrates at the Guildhall 
on a charge of obtaining 2000/. or 50007. from the dilettante. It 
seems that Mr. Peter went to the shop, was shown a picture or 
two, and admired; but he was principally attracted by the facet 
that the works in question were said to have been comprised in a 
collection belonging to ‘‘a cousin of the Duke of Neweastle,” a 
widow who was anxious to sell her property. Did not this look like 
a collection with a warranty Mr. Peter purchased the pictures 
first offered, and subsequently purchased more; then some mem- 
bers of the picture-dealcr’s family went to the customer’s house 
with further specimens, which he also bought; until at last, his 
libe rality in absorbing the collectioa of the widow, ‘ cousin of the 
Duke,” so touched that lady that she presented to him a hand- 
some silver gilt cup as from a ‘‘dear and beloved friend.” It 





| would appear that Mr. Peter’s property, though it may be con- 


police themselves are under supervision of higher officers anxious | 


to secure the success of the process. This has been found in 
Dublin. 

The success of the Irish prisons we have already stated. Of 
1327 prisoners discharged from the intermediate prisons since 1856, 
511 were discharged unconditionally, 816 on licence. Of the 511 
unconditionally discharged, five have been reconsigned to convict 
prisons. 
ys fall back in England—but of the remaining seventy per cent 
we have only negative information. 
cence in Ireland, we learn that 467 have been reported on—many 
having come to England or Scotland, where there is no such super- 
vision, Only 30 [4 per cent] having been reconvicted ; while 45 
have had their licences revoked, 15 of the number for keeping bad 
company, drunkenness, or neglect to report themselves. Fifty or 
sixty of the discharged convicts are under constant notice in Dub- 
lin city ; amongst them are men once notorious for evil and daring 
deeds, yet many of these have been for upwards of two years in 

ular daily work. 

his last paragraph seems to settle Colonel Jebb’s melancholy 
fear that work would not be found for discharged convicts ; but in 
Captain Crofton’s Notes we have the reason at once. 

“¢ The good conduct of the men for whom I have been fortunate enough 
to posere employment, through the right feelings of worthy employers, 
emboldens me to make repeated applications to the same employers for 
others of our men. To find continuous employment for the men is some- 
times rather difficult ; nor do I wish to have it inferred that even to find 
employment at all for them at all periods of the year, is easy. Much 


| Neweastle ; 


Colonel Jebb rather boasts that not more than twenty or | 


Of 816 discharged on li- | 


exertion is required, and a wide circle of friends necessary ; but all these, | 


without the good conduct of the men themselves, would soon prove value- 

less. This 1 impress upon them inside and outside the Institution, that all 

depends upon their own conduct; and I always keep before them how much 

harm even one man can do, and how far easicr it is to make enemies for 

themselves and the system by the slighest act of misconduct, than to 

— by a long series of good, honest, and unexceptionable con- 
uct, 


Yes, this is the reason for the success in Ireland,—the earnest 
nal activity of the superiors. One reason why Colonel Jebb 
conceived so imperfect an idea of the facts in Ireland is, 

that he has looked to the reports of Captain Crofton and Mr. 
Organ eighteen months back, not to the annual report published 
four months since, with a year’s additional experience. Another 
reason is, that some time since, Colonel Jebb committed himself 
to a positive opinion that no intermediate system could be effectu- 
ally carried out, and that therefore transportation must be con- 
tinued. And the reason why, in reporting on the English system, 
Colonel Jebb has gone aside to notice the Irish system is, that the 





siderable, is not unbounded ; for in the course of these disburse- 
ments he gave an acceptance for 1000/.; which he was not 
prepared to mect, and in that remarkable epoch of his life it is 
discovered that he is “‘a gentleman of very weak intellect,” and 
that the pietures in his collection are not by the great masters to 
whose names they have been ascribed. His friends are indignant ; 
he has legal advice; and under these circumstances he enters the 
police court. 

As usual the storics differ. Mr. Peter says that the pictures 
were represented as having belonged to a cousin of the Duke of 
that the picture-dealer’s family eame to his house 
without any invitation; and that he did not invite Mrs, Barnes 


to look at his collection. On the other hand, it is repre- 
sented that the pictures were deseribed as belonging to a 
cousin of the Duchess of Neweastle; that Mr. Peter really 
invited Mrs. Barnes to his house; and in short that he 


acted much more pr rio motu than he remembers. The 
earliest inquiry turned cspecially upon two of the pictures,—one, 
a ‘Satyr carrying fruit,” by ‘“ Rubens,” and the other, ‘ Plough- 
ing with Cattle in the South of France,” by ‘ Rosa Bonheur.” 
It has been found that these two pictures were sold at an auction 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson. The Rosa Bonheur was one ot 
the pictures in a lot for which Mr. Peter gave 1000/.; it was sold 
by Messrs Christie and Manson for 17/. 6s, 6d, It had been de- 
signated in that catalogue as being ‘affer Rosa Bonheur.” The 
‘Satyr carrying fruit,” stood in their catalogue with the name 
of “Rubens against” it; not, said Mr. Manson, who had been 
summoned as a witness in court, because it was considered to be 
by Rubens, but to intimate that it was of the school of Rubens or 
that it might be by Rubens. Now there is an immense sale in 
pictures of which the origin is exceedingly obscure, and it must 
be remembered that it is impossible for the auctioneer or picture- 
dealer to give a warrauty for many of the works that pass through 
his hands. He has not the means; he is called in to sell a eol- 
lection by a gentleman of property, or possibly the furniture of a 
house which comprises a few pictures. The pictures may or may 
not be of value, but they may be ascribed to great names; and 
the auctioneer will better perform his duty to his client by ex- 
hibiting them for sale in an auetion of pictures than in one of in- 
discriminate furniture, if only for the reason that an assemblage 
of picture-purchasers is likely to attend the one and not the 
other. In such an assemblage as that collected at Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s there are often good judges of pic- 
tures. Wanting that time which is necessary for deliberate 
examination, the auctioneers must receive the description of 
the goods as they reach them; they may sometimes amend that 
description, but not always for the better. And let us see how 
these collections are formed by persons of more or less taste—by 
amateurs sometimes possessing great discrimination, sometimes 
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none at all. “Many a picture is brought from Italy with the most 
imposing attestations of its genuineness, such as Commissioners 
of the National Gallery would accept. On the other hand, the 
most beautiful works of art stray through obscure hands into com- 
paratively humble houses. You may sce on the walls of a private 
gentleman who makes no show before the world, a beautiful speci- 
men of an old master; while you may have seen on the walls of 
the National Gallery a ‘‘ Holbein” that would disgrace the pen- 
cil of an Owen or even a Bird. 
and Manson, we believe, was sold for 67/. a Mantegna that was 
afterwards discovered, by its internal evidence—by the beauty of 
the design, the majesty of the chief figure, the lines of the hair, 
the mouldings of the features, the treatment of the anatomy, the 
analogy of the figures to several in other works, and ultimately 


In that same house of Christie | 


| 
| 
| 


contradiction. 


by the ove | for the same painting—to be by the hand of Ra- | 


phael, worth not 67/. but some thousands. 
occasionally puts the name of Mantegna for Raphael, he may 
naturally take a copy of Rubens by some of the many students 
who are constantly multiplying such repetitions, to be by the 
master himself. An auctioneer will at times lose by the want of 
deliberate examination which is inseparable from his profession, 
now and then he may gain by it. It is a chance ; but the room of 
the auctioneer is a species of dicebox within which the gamblers 
stand, the game of chance being spiced by a modicum insight. 
All auctions are attended by a class of dealers who “ pick up” 
the most catching articles, or those which go cheapest, and turn 
them to a profit by a more permanent exhibition in their own 
yariedcollections. Is it wonderful ifin the transfer from the auction 


And if the auctioneer | 
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to traverse the same ground of evidence on oath which the 
Commons have already received without that test of responsibility. 
From these differences spring two multitudinous classes of dis- 
crepancy. Separate tribunals give judgments upon the same 
subject-matter, the judgments being in discord with each other ; 
and this class of discrepancies again is multiplied by itself, from 
the fact that the discord introduced confuses the legislative mind, 
and induces each separate tribunal, in each separate section, 
or Committee, to invent judgments upon cases that va 

from each other in every degree, even to the extent of to 

Hence, instead of establishing precedent and 
principle, those guiding points of our legislation and administra- 
tion are annulled. Another cause of the same discrepancy has 
arisen from the want of sufficient training on the part of those 
who guide the Committees, especially in the Commons. The 
effects have been very serious. The impossibility of arriving at 
a judicial decision upon evidence necessarily gives a kind of li- 
cence to something that is like gambling; and it has often been 
remarked that a private bill, a railway bill for instance, might 
be thrown into the dice-box of Parliament without the faintest 
power of guessing at its fate, whatever the merits of the project, 
until the Committee be formed, and then the list of es is 
deemed a suflicient index of the ultimate vote. Yet if%s im- 
possible to say that all members of Select Committees are corrupt ; 





| We may assume it as almost certain that they do the best they can 


room, under the public opinion of the dilettante West-end, the | 


picture has become a little magnified in its merchantable quali- 


ties ; if it should appear to be by “ Rosa Bonheur” instead of | 


* after Rosa Bonheur” ; 
as indubitable ? row any be 
may be a person of great intelligence and discrimination, and he 
may not; at all events it is not his place to set himself against 
higher judges of art, to disparage his own goods, and open his 
shop for the express purpose of ‘ crying stinking fish.” 

It would be an exceedingly good thing if we could establish the 
rule of truth in trade; but the fact is that the trade in falsehoed, 
so far as it exists at all, is begotten by the usual commercial im- 
pulse,—the supply follows the demand, The customer tyranni- 
cally insists upon ‘‘ cheap” articles, and he will leave the honest 
tradesman for any man who will give him things “ cheap.” As 
he dishonestly insists upon goods below their real price, the trader 
can only copy his dishonesty by supplying him goods with the 
price he gives, but not meriting the name by which he buys them. 

he collector of pictures often knows little about the works them- 
selves; he is chiefly anxious to indulge his vanity by exhibiting 
on his walls a collection with great names attached to it ; and he 
wishes to have it “cheap.” But the complicity of the great is 
sometimes more direct. There is reason to believe that many a 
entleman has employed a young artist to copy a picture by 
tubens or Titian, or any other painter, whose comparatively lax 
style of handling has afforded the greatest opportunity for 
counterfeits, and that the employer has afterwards exhibited that 
copy as genuine, And many a picture, thus painted by an honest 
student, has been converted by a dishonest gentleman, of “ high 


and if the Rubens’s pedigree be accepted | 
How should the dealer know any better? He | 


| equably distributing the initiative ; evidence 


station,” into a forgery; making its way through the auction | 


room and to the dealer’s shop with the name forged by the very 
class who are afterwards ae by the tradesman. 
tradesman subsequently carried his complaint to The Westend 


If the | 


mansion probably the footman would be instructed to tell him, | 


that the gentleman was “ not at home.” 


PRIVATE BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT. 
Anon the duties that overburden Parliament, and, as often hap- 
pens, sometimes compel it to be idle by throwing upon it too 


under the cireumstance ; results so disgraceful to the Legislature 
being due, therefore, not to the corruption of the men, but to 
the nefarious nature of ‘* the circumstances.” 

Even last session reformers were at work in the hope of pro- 
viding amendment: the House of Commons had a Select Commit- 
tee, and adopted some of its proposals ; and a member of the other 
House volunteered a set of new Standing Orders for consideration 
next year. Various proposals were made before the Select Com- 
mittee for the adoption of which, by the Committee, or the House, 
either conviction or courage was wanting ; for instance, to supply 
better guidance, it was proposed to have paid chairmen of 
Committees, but this, with other larger innovations, was rejected. 
The chief decisions of the Committee were, to limit the number of 
railway bills to five, each to be presided over by the same 
chairmen, who, it is assumed, will consult with each other so as 
to promote uniformity of judgments ; to waive the privilege of the 
House in having the sole initiative in the matter of imposing tolls 
or other payments for services to be performed: and to empower 
private Committees of the Commons to take evidence on oath, A 
proposal of the Committee that the Committees of the two Houses 
should be amalgamated was not adopted by the House of 
Commons; but the amendments actually carried are likely to 
have these three gravely important results,—bills, although 
imposing tolls, can be originated in the House of Lords, more 
taken by the 
Commons may be accepted by the Lords; and some advance may 
be made towards uniformity of judgments. 

In the other house, Lord Redesdale brought forward the draft 
of further amendments tending to produce greater exactness and 
regularity in the procedure, The most important of his sugges- 
tions are, that all private bills, except estate, name, naturaliza- 
tion, and divorce bills, be deposited with the Clerk of Parliaments 
before the 25d of December preceding; and that one or more 
officers of the other House should be appointed as ‘‘ Examiners of 
Standing Orders for Private Bills,” a shall certify that the 
Standing Orders have been complied with. These officers shall 
make a special report in doubtful cases, and leave the House to 
determine exceptional permissions where it shall please. And 


| rules are suggested to guide any party in secking for an ex- 
| eeptional dispensation; the statement of such parties to be in 


much work, there is no section more burdensome than the local | 


or private business. The Peers lately were complaining that the 
possible search into gencalogies of extinct baronies might impede 
them in their judicial business, but, if there were a thousand in- 
stead of a hundred extinct baronies awaiting the stray claims of 
lost heirs, the Peers would be seareely so much hindered in their 


writing ; oral explanations to be received, but without freedom to 
travel into any matter not in the written statement. In the case 
of railway bills 8 per cent, and in the case of other bills 4 

cent on the estimated expense, to be lodged in Chancery; with 


| distinet statements to be required as to the mode of raising the 


legislative and judicial functions as they are by the private busi- | 


ness. In the Commons it is the grand excuse for the listlessness 
of Members and the paucity of imperial business done. Various 
causes have been assigned for this accumulation, as many reme- 
dies proposed. Some have held that the evil comes with the dead- 
weight of accumulation, the proper local functions of local bodies 
being brought up for execution to London; and those who enter- 
tain this view would relieve Parliament by throwing back upon 
the county the business of the county, upon the parish the busi- 
ness of the parish ; governing those several sections of the United 
Kingdom by general acts; 
a marked tendency in Parliament of late. 
class of Reformers trace the evil, and justly, to the exceedingly 
bad way in which private or local business is organized and con- 
ducted. It is needless to go over the whole ficld of confusion, 
since some very few among the many facts will suflice to show the 
governing causes of the disorder, and the principles therefore by 
which they must be guided who aim less at a reorganization of 
the system than an amendment of it. 

The Lords and Commons are separate, codrdinate, jealous tri- 
bunals. In some of their privileges they differ; the Commons, 
for example, had no right to enforce the swearing of witnesses be- 


and towards this view there has been | 
Another numerous | 


money when it shall be on the security of rates, duties, or revenue 
to be created by the bill. These rules are stringent; they would 
probably promote regularity. They do not go very far to meet 
the chief defects in present arrangements for ministering to legis- 
lation on private and local matters; and it appears to us that 
their merit is not strong enough to bear up under the powerful 
pecuniary interests which will be brought against them with such 
tremendous weight. 

So far as we see at present, the private and local legislation of 
next session will have to stand its chance in trying the amend- 
ment eflected by the Committee of the Commons; and while we 
have some hope that that amendment will be considerable we 
also hope that it will open a way to further improvement, 


THE MAGIC MIRROR, 
Ir many men still living had been told in youth, or even middle 


| life, that a scene at the antipodes, a departed friend, or an object 


invisible to the naked eye, could be mirrored before him in living 
reality, he would have scouted the idea as a dream unworthy even 
of a poet’s attention. It is some twenty years since we saw 
first mirrored picture fixed into its frame,—since we had before us 
a reflex of natural objects in a photographic form ; and even then 
how faint the suggestion of what within that short twenty years 
photography has realized. It has already performed the impossi- 
ility with which we started, and has begun to promise more,— 


fore Select Committees—a defect which has compelled the Lords | the reproduction of its pictures in indelible prints, the reprodue- 
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tion even of the colours of nature. The history of photography 
indeed is calculated to enforce some of the most valuable truths 
that we have yet ascertained, and it will perhaps disclose yet 
others. All great discoveries in science have been made by purely 
unselfish inquiry. It was the —_— scientific love of Franklin 
which seeed with the power that has enabled us to converse in- 
stantaneously with America; Newton inquired into light, Davy 
and others amused themselves with experiments ; Niepee, Da- 

uerre, Fox Talbot, and others, gradually conceived more distinct 
ideas ; but even they awaited the discoveries of the present day 
for the machinery, the suitable medium, and the permanent ink. 
Collodion is a discovery of yesterday; printing from the photo- 
graph is even now undergoing most important developments at 
the hand of Mr. Paul Pretsch ; and Mr. John Pouncy of Dorches- 
ter is with great probability of success seeking the prize offered 
by the Due de Luynes for the best specimen of photographic 

rinting in carbon. Mr. Pretsch’s plan is exceedingly simple ; it 
= been described by an able writer in the last number of the 
North British Review. 

‘* A photograph or engraving is placed on the prepared plate, and a nega- 
tive taken inesun-light, The glass is then placed in water with a little 
alcohol, and the darkened parts are rendered soluble, while the other parts 
are insoluble, so that,in a few minutes we have a picture represented not 
only by light and shadow, but by the unequal thickness of the gelatine on 
the glass. When tHe plate is dry, soft gutta-percha is pressed upon the 
picture till it hardens. The gutta-percha has consequently an image the 
reverse of the first. After rubbing it over with bronze powder or black lead, 


taken from it, in the usual way, with a voltaic battery. From this plate 
others can be readily taken, and, as in ordinary copperplate printing, 
thousands of copies can be thrown off.‘ 7 this process,’ says Mr. Hunt, 
‘pictures, in which the most delicate details are very recy preserved, 
and the nice gradations in light and shadow maintained in all their beauty, 
are now printed from the electrotype plate, obtained from the photograph. 
The process of photo-galvanography is evidently destined to take a very 
high position as a means of preserving the beauties of nature and art.’ ” 

The uses to which photography can be put are only beginning 
to develop themselves before the process itself has approached 
near perfection ; if indeed the practice will not, as in most human 
cases, continue to be in the rear of that which science ascertains 
to be theoretically possible. It seems to be the lowest use of art, 
when it is turned to an instrument of the criminal police; and 
yet justice, the guardian of life and property, cannot despise any 
instrument which enables it to detect the enemy. A child is 
murdered, a portrait of it is taken by photography—it is now an 
easy matter to multiply the photograms—-likenesses of the child 
are distributed ; and thus the very countenance of the murdered 
infant is exhibited in stations and workhouses, the child is re- 
cognised, the mother is traced. 

We have said that the photograph renders visible that which is 
invisible to the unassisted human eye,—it fixes the fleeting, and re- 
tains the image of the microscope. Mr. Skaife of Vanbrugh House, 
Blackheath, i been el to take the portrait of a 13-inch 
shell, within a few feet after it left the mortar ; and in doing so, 
he has discovered some rather curious persistant phenomena in 
the development of the smoke, too transitory for the eye to ascer- 
tain it when it happens, but here presented in an enduring pic- 
ture.* Mr. Olley co fixed the pictures of the microscope, and 
we have in a print, reflected from the object itself, the anatomy 
of the insect world—the extremity of the fly’s foot magnified to a 
size of about two inches in length, exhibiting the hairs, the claws, 
and the minute feathery process elaborated to secure the firm 
nuteness that would defy the most consummate maker of angling 
footing of the insect; the tongue of the fly, about the size of a 
large human thumb, an elaborate machinery which it is impossi- 
ble to describe; the wing of the bee, with the hooks that fix it to 
another wing,—each finished off better than the best of fly-fishing 
hooks; the scales on the wings of a butterfly developed to the 
size of rose petals, and here painted by themselves with their 
minute markings; the antenne of the cockchafer, a delicate fan- 
shaped process, not unlike a human glove of many fingers. Thus 
we have anatomical pictures, showing the details of objects which 
are themselves scarcely visible to the naked eye, with the details 
of the details. 

Messrs. Marion are now carrying on a business in the produc- 
tion of photographic visiting cards. The visitor who calls in 

our absence leaves not only his name, but his portrait,—which 
1s sometimes a card of recommendation as well as an address. 
These portraits are brought within the compass of a circle that 
might go upon a finger ring, but telling under the microsco 
like a vigorous portrait by Titian. We have seen a picture of the 
Leviathan alias Great Eastern, executed on a speck which was in 
itself almost invisible, the picture itself being discoverable only 
by the microscope; but in the case of these cards, the pic- 
ture, from the powerful machinery of a Herbert Watkins, 1s a 
great work of art; and the visitor munificently distributes por- 
traits of himself by a great master. We have before us a like- 
ness of John Millais, which he himself could not excel in execu- 
tion. How splendid a thing would it have been if Shakspere could 
have left these records among his friends. 

Heretofore, we still lacked the accessory of colour; but M. 
Niepce de St. Victor has succeeded in reproducing the colour of 
the original on metallic plates; though he has not yet succeeded 
in fixing these heliochromes, for they vanish like the breath from 
the mirror. 

Another experiment by the same scientific inquirer seems likely 
to cast back from practical art a new view of scientific theory. 
He has found that when an object has been exposed for some time 

* Times, May 29; Times, July 14; Times, August 5. 








to the sun’s rays,—say an engraving so yy for a quarter 
an hour,—and then laid by in the dark for several days, 4 


afterwards applied toa sheet of sensitive paper, a negative pi 
of the endlien will be produced. This C onl the om — 
the object has been applied to the direct rays of the sun. A piece 
of white paper placed for three hours under a brilliantly illumj- 
nated image in a camera, afterwards taken out, and applied to 
a sheet of sensitive paper, in twenty-four hours very visibly 
reproduced the original image in the camera obscura, Thig 
‘storing up of light” gives pause to those who look upon light 
as the effect only of motion. ‘‘ How,” asks the writer in the 
North British Review, “ does light begin to vibrate and perform 
its functions after it has thus been warehoused?” Perhaps it is 
not more difficult to suppose such a restoration than the original 
action ; but if so, oll es not extend our conception of “ vital. 
ity?” May we not be compelled to doubt where “ the line can be 
drawn, between the organic and the inorganic ?—a doubt already 
forced upon us from other quarters of the natural world. Does 
not the fact also suggest material for reconsidering the causes 
why an object remains impressed upon the retina” —if it is “im- 
pressed upon the retina,”—some time after the object itself has 

isappeared ? It is interesting to see practical science thus play- 
ing the handmaid of philosophical inquiry ; without which indeed 
practice is a dull journeyman of little value for mankind, while 
with that high sanction, practice is the very blacksmith of poetry 


it is placed ina solution of sulphate of copper, and an electrotype plate | one penny. 


We have said that the vision can be reproduced in its living 
reality upon a plain surface, without any cumbrous machinery be- 
tween you and the picture as in the case of the stereoscope. It is 


| M. Claudet who has realized this magic feat, and it proves to be 


as simple in explanation as most important discoveries are. If you 
will take a piece of ground glass sufficiently transparent for an 
object to be seen through it, you will find that the transmitted 
image appears to be visible on the surface of the glass next your 
eyes ; but there is an important difference between this picture and 
a direct sight of the object. If you look at it with both eyes, it 
is like the real thing itself in full relief ; if you look at it only 
with one eye it becomes a flat object,—a diagram on the surface of 
the glass without relief. If you look at it with the left eye only, 
you see such a view of the object as you would see with that eye; 
with the right, the other side of the object. The peculiarity is 
explained thus. The granules on the surface of the ground glass 
form so many prisms, each of which transmits its atom of the pic- 
ture, but through a double surface, one view of the object towards 
the eye which is on one side and the other view towards the other 
eye. For each atom of the object, therefore, you view it with 
each eye from one side; yet when the refracted image on the 
surface of the ground glass is viewed with both eyes you discern 
but a single object: the brain, or whatever else within us which 
performs the function, has united the two, just as it unites the 
two views which your eyes take of the friend before you into the 
one identical man that he is. M. Claudet at once perceived that 
this peculiar property of ground glass could be used for a very re- 
markable purpose. He prepares the two views of the original object 
which would be seen by the two eyes respectively ; he arranges 
them, at a slight angle with each Pad behind a plate of ground 
glass, so that on the surface of the glass the two views coincide. The 
spectator, looking at the glass from the other side, then sees re- 
fracted through its granules, with his left eye, the side of the ob- 
ject that would be seen by his left eye, with his right eye the 
other side ; with both eyes, the object in full relief as it is in na- 
ture. The two pictures can be illuminated with some force, the 
whole chamber, except what we may call the window of ground 
— being darkened ; and thus, in a darkened room, you see pro- 

uced a picture of light on which is limned the portrait of the ab- 
sent friend, or the scene at the antipodes, with the very depth and 
substance of relief. The cumbrous nature of the adjuncts has not 
hitherto rendered this discovery practically available, except as a 
matter of scientific study ; but M. Claudet explains it with a can- 
dour and zeal that characterize the scientific inquirer, and it is 
open to any one to pursue the experiments that he has so splen- 
didly illustrated. 

These are but scraps from the history of the contemporary de- 
velopment of photography—that art in which the sun is the part- 
ner of the painter ; and which has placed the miniature, perfect 
in its finish, within humblest homes of the whole land,—the minia- 
ture-painter in the “lowest” streets of cities ; the ready, able, tra- 
velling photographer on the village green. And with the picture 
are introduced thoughts that connect the dearest affections of the 
home with those vast powers that transcend the very fancy of the 
untutored, while they are tasking the study of the wisest, not to 
compass them but to trace their laws only a little way. 





KENYON ON THE CONSTITUTION, 
Ir has often been remarked, that no man could for an instant 
ride a horse if the brute could only once conceive the real differ- 
ence between the strength of the two. It has been somewhat the 
same with peoples; only that in this case the idea of relative 
strength has sooner or later dawned upon the bestridden. No 
sooner does a people, or any class of a people, really attain toa 
clear conception of its own capacity, than power comes to it, not 
as a concession, but as a fact. In England it is by the extension 
of intelligence that ‘‘the humblest classes,” as they are called, 
are gradually rendering the suffrage a question, not of concession, 
but of recognition. The same process is extending in Ireland, 
more rapidly because there were more fearful arrears in that 
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country. Feuds between the people and the Government had posi- | existing influence, from the executive to public opinion, he is 


tively forbidden anything like a mutual understanding: the go- 
‘yerning classes remained powerful, but hated and incapable of 
taming the subject race; while the native Irish, refusing to 
study the character of that tyrant race, equally refused to iden- 
tify themselves with the rising power and wealth of England, 
and thus remained deprived of political power, poor and starving in 
the midst of the plenty that they created. It was a warfare to 
which “‘ centuries of wrong” had, as it were, condemned the un- 
just English, it was for the English to begin the business of re- 
formation, and they did begin it. ‘The emancipation of the Ivish, 
the work of an energetic and persevering Irishman, was also pre- 
cisely as much the work of intelligent and candid Englishmen, 
The consequence has been that coercion has already to a great 
extent been superseded by the self-government of the people; 
while the industrious classes, accepting the aids which England 
has extended to them in the way of capital, and even machinery, 
have assisted in removing con-acre and starvation wages; and 
now Ireland is beginning to ‘repeal the Union,” not by a sepa- 
ration from England, but by a thorough amalgamation, Thus 


Ireland is to share, not the government simply of her own island, | 


but of the three kingdoms ; and many generations of peers, me 
better-fed, better-educated, better-trained men will not have 
assed away, before the only distinction between those three 


ingdoms will be the different impress of their genius; their me- | 


thods, their wealth, their power being undistinguishable. 

But no such transition can take place without damage to vested 
interests. In Ireland, not very long since, the business of the 
demagogue was one of the best trades in the country. He was a 
sort of political middleman, who could contract between riot and 
government, and supply the want of either customer on demand, 
while he himself got amusement, fame, and shillings, Late in 
life men cannot change their business, and there are still some 
who sigh over the orgies of agitation. Amongst these is the 
Reverend John Kenyon, who spoke lately at a semi-monster meet- 
ing at Nenagh. 
it is possible to be. 
there were great doubts as to the evidence, though the jury af- 
firmed the charge, and the judge left the men for execution. We 
have had such cases in England, and there can be no doubt that 
men and women too have suffered unjustly. Notwithstanding the 
old rebuke of the complaint that a man “ died innocent,” the hu- 
man heart revolts at the cruelty inflicted upon the sufferer who is 
condemned to ignominy and torture on account of a crime un- 
committed. To demand even a retrospective inquiry, to call for 
a reinvestigation of the evidence, for a posthumous justice, for an 
admission of wrong towards the departed, and for a better ex- 
ample to the future, is precisely the function that patriotic citi- 
zens may meet to perform; but here the errors of the Executive 
are to be met by an appeal to fact, to the plainest form of com- 
mon sense, and to the very principles of the faith which is under- 
stood to preside over our law and to correct it. The Reverend 
John Kenyon, however, whose whole speech is a metaphor, can- 
not be content with facts. Scorning to petition ‘the Saxon Par- 
liament,” he consents ‘to demean himself for a little fraction of 
justice.” The Saxon Parliament may condescend to do justice, 
‘in a mere matter between man and man,” “that is just pos- 
sible”: ‘more than that if you expect—if you expect real justice, 
universal justice you shall surely be disappointed.” Mr. Reaen 
has not yet perceived, what he might have learned from the whole 
history of England, that the substantial guarantee of ‘ universal 
justice ” in a human sense—that is justice for all men—consists 
in securing means to attain positive justice ‘“‘ between man and 
man.” There is not a great public right in this country which is 
not guaranteed by being reduced to that simple form; not one 
which is not to be ascertained and established by some trial at 
law in the name of Roe versus Doe. 

In order, however, that the guarantee shall be absolute, it is 
necessary that the bench shall be equally removed from the in- 
fluence of the Parliament, the Legislature, and the mob. The 
Crown will protect them with its arms, against intimidation ; the 
people will protect it against the Crown by universal support ; 
and against being hampered by legislation,—the law of the fu- 
ture,—the Bench will be protected by the jealousy of Parliament, 
whose function that is. But the business of the judge is not to 
render justice—it is the /aw which does that. The business of 
the judse is to ascertain and point out what és the actually exist- 
ing aw. It is the business of the jury to ascertain the facts; of 
judge and jury combined, to determine how far and in what 
manner the law is applicable to the facts. If men make their 
appeal to the tribunal without success, or if other men suffer im- 
prisonment, fine, ruin, or death, it is no business of judge or 
Jury; and the very essence of independence in the Court of Jus- 
tice is to protect judge and jury alike from the instigations of the 
Crown, the suggestions of the Legislature and the prohibitions 
of the mob. Yet for the result of a trial, the Reverend John 
Kenyon proposes that the judge shall be “‘hanged” ; and if he 
were able to have his way he would have the men of Tipperary 
** petition Parliament to hang him”! One fact he has discovered 
that “‘the people have the liberty to petition Parliament ” ; and 
he takes so practical a view of the constitutional privilege, that 
he would apply it thus! He likens it to “the renewal of bap- 
tismal vows” which ‘‘conduces to recreate the primitive fervour 
of Christians.” As for the prosperity which has come over Ire- 
land he scouts it. ‘‘ What is prosperity,” he asks, “if you ean- 
not be free”? at the very moment that by his outrage on every 


The object of the meeting was as legitimate as | 
Two men had been executed for murder; | 


| proving the rampant freedom in which Ireland excels both Eng- 
| land and the United States. Me abominates the Savings Bank, 
but he has discovered another treasure which is to be store, 
‘* Let us,” says he, “treasure up our wrongs.” In England we 
have an opposite process, which is to treasure up our rights, 
Since we have done right to the Irish, they have intelligently 
enough adopted the same more profitable process ; but still, for 
love of the good old times, amongst their public amusements the 
will consent to attend monster meetings and to hear the Reveren 
John Kenyon, who can recite an old speech as deftly as Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek can sing his old song. Only it helps to show us 
what Ireland might have come to, if she had adopted the views of 
such legists as Kenyon. 


THE CHAPEL AND THE BUSTS, 
Brrore the Prince Imperial was born, the Empress Eugénie used 
to ride in the Bois de Boulogne. In the wood is an effigy of the 
Virgin Mary, and, according to the tale, the Empress registered a 
vow that if her child were a boy she would build a chapel to the 
Virgin in the said wood. The child was a boys and in spite of 
predictions to the contrary, it has proved to be healthy, vigorous, 
and forward of its age; as credible witnesses can testify, who 
have secn him marching, laughing, and, conversing familiarly 
with those round about him. In short it is already ascertained 
that the Prince Imperial is not only healthy and longlived, but 
judicious and affable, and that he has a large affection for the 
French people. The vow has evidently been effectual in an un- 
usual degree; and accordingly on the 15th of August, a day 
which has the honour to be the anniversary, at once, of the As- 
sumption and of the patron saint of the Napoleon dynasty, those 
who took the trouble in the neighbourhood of Paris might have 
witnessed the ‘ inauguration” of the new building; for in the 
| Bois de Boulogue there is ‘a little chapel edified.” 

The Napoleon dynasty appears to be a nexus that unites the 
future with the past; for observances of this kind carry us back 
to the middle ages; and they are evidently intended so to do, 
Nor is this mediwval resuscitation entirely confined to France ; 
| the rising generation of imperials seems to be destined to that 
species of artistic restoration. Young Europe like Young England, 
is decidedly mediwval. The great rival of France, Austria, is 
joining in the backward race, and the future Emperor of that 
alien sovereignty, which comprises so many great states, is named 
after the founder of his House’s greatness—Rudolph. It would 
appear as if the Emperor of Austria, unable to make up his mind 
that his House can b> associated with the future of Europe, as most 
of us understand that future to be, had resolved to restore the in- 
dividual soldiership and statecraft which were so perfectly incor- 
| porated in Rudolph, and so to bring back the loyalty of his doubt- 
| ful states by an iron hand. But although the House of Austria 
| has seen rather an unusual allowance of geniuses born to it, it 
| has by no means displayed more than the average amount of in- 
tellect ; the geniuses having been compensated by their opposites, 
and that in rather recent generations. As judged by the hopes 
formed of his youth, the present Emperor is a comparative failure, 
and a Rudolph is not to be manufactured by the simple process of 
christening ; any more than Queen Isabella of Spain can restore 
an Alphonso or Pelayo by uniting the names in a royal infant, 
to insure whose life any London office would most likely require a 
| high premium, 

If, however, any notion of medieval restoration lurks amongst 
the most ancient and the newest houses,—if there is a Charlemagne 
| bee in the bonnet of the Napoleons, and if the Emperor Francis 
| Joseph still dreams of being father to a —- iere are other 
| dynasties in Europe whose station is essentially modern. Russia 
cannot go back for the name of its heir beyond “Nicholas 
Alexandrowitch” ; whose eldest son, again, will probably be 
‘* Alexander Nicholaewitch.” And if the ancient House of Savoy 
can revive the picturesque name of ‘‘ Humbert” in its heir ap- 
parent, Prussia sticks to ‘‘ Frederick William” ; as if there were 
no salvation but in a sort of intelligent educational coloneley in 
the Prussian Empire,—that is to be ; while England will bring to- 
gether antiquity and modernity in ‘King Albert Edward the 
First.” 

There are, however, in the royal class of Europe some who 
evince a capacity for grappling with the nascent ideas of the present, 
and thus for identifying themselves with the ruling ideas of the 
future. Standing apart from us, almost alien in each country, 
keeping up its personal acquaintances chiefly in its own grade, the 
royal class does not enable us to ascertain except through the re- 
trospective view of history, very many of those traits that really 
indicate character; but they do come out sometimes. It wasa 
question of the greatest interest for the people of Prussia, and also 
to some extent for the people of this ay to know what would 
be the prevailing spirit with the King, hereafter enthroned in 
Berlin, It is no disparagement of Prince Frederick William to sup- 
»ose that his character has been in some degree modified by his Eng- 
fish marriage ; assuredly the people of Prussia have shown before the 
visit of Queen Victoria, —even so long ago as 1848,—that they would 
gladly import certain English institutions, as they had already im- 
ported the ideas, But Germany has indigenous ideas of her own, at 
present chiefly speculative, yet analytical, anatomatizing, leading 
to great future results, and, as the martinets of the existing ré- 
gime account, “dangerous.” Speaking generally, the royal class 
abhors “ ideas,” and will have nothing to do with them. It 
suppresses, extirpates, or expatriates them as soon as it detects 
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them. Not long since, however, an anniversary was celebrated, 
—not on the 15th of August; and it was also distinguished by a 
mark of royal favour, not the building a chapel. It was the 
three-hundredth os ron of the University of Jena,—that 
modern school which has developed master intellects and com- 
manding ideas, and has been regarded as the nursery of subver- 
sive er. On the three-hundredth anniversary of that 
University, busts of its great alumni were presented as a tribute 
to the place and to its immortalbiography. The busts were those 
of Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel; and the tribute was presented 


the Prince and Princess Frederick William, the future King | 


Prussia, and the daughter of Queen Victoria, in whose educa- 
tion, unquestionably, Prince Albert has had no small share. 


Letters to the Editar. 


CHURCH-RATES, 
August 23rd, 1858. 
Sre,—It is to be hoped that in the next session of Parliament the church- 
rate question may be got rid of one way or another. 
are before the world. Of two of these 1 wish to speak a few words, those, 
namely, proposed by Sir Arthur Elton and by Mr. Duncombe. 


Four plans, it seems, | 5 les arog " : 
| to their members also, Again, it is the plain duty of every member of a 


séntatives of generation after generation of Irish Presbyterian clergy, or to 
confiscate the churches built early in this century with the Parliamentary 
grant of a million. 

I hold, then, that, as far as endowments are concerned, the Church of 
England and any other sect may meet on terms of perfect equality. Each 
is protected by the law in the enjoyment of property to which it has a ] 
right. If there is any inequality in the mere form of tenure,—that is, if it 
would suit Dissenters better to have their ecclesiastical property held by le- 
gally recognized corporations instead of by fluctuating trustees,—I should 
support any change in the law which would enable them to do so; andI 
would extend Sir Arthur Elton’s proposal for relaxing the Law of Mo i 
equally to Dissenting chapels as to churches. I cannot think that just now 
over-munificence is the danger we have to dread. 

Where Dissenters have hitherto had reason to complain has not been be- 


| cause the Church has been endowed, but because the Church has been un- 


| fortunately allowed to exercise a coercive authority over them. 


Sir Arthur Elton’s scheme, as I understand it, has the great and rare | 


merit of being perfectly fair alike to Churchmen and to Dissenters. For that 
reason, such is the frailty of human nature, I expect that both Churchmen 
and Dissenters will rise up against it. The really earnest Churchman, who 
loaths the scandal of taking the money of Dissenters to support the Church, 
will be heartily thankful for it. The really earnest Dissenter, who feels it 
areal hardship to have to contribute to a religion which he disapproves, 
will be heartily thankful for it also. But it will be odious to that type of 
Churehman whose churchmanship consists in a political and social dislike to 
Dissenters, and who will have to surrender what he regards as a badge of 
ascendency over the enemy. It will be no less odious to those Dissenters 
whose dissent consists in that political and social dislike to the Charch 
which has been naturally engendered in return. Sir Arthur's resolutions, 
in short, thoroughly combine the great principle of religious equality with a 
regard to the real legal and historical rights of the Church. The political 
Churchman kicks at the former, the political Dissenter kicks at the latter. 
There are two parties, each of which wants more than its due share; Sir 
Arthur Elton will doubtless offend both by offering to each its due share and 
no more. 

The _ principle of religious equality dictates that, within the general 
limits dictated by social order and good government, every religious body 
should have full power to preach its own doctrines, exercise its own dis- 
cipline, regulate its own affairs, enjoy its own property. Such religious 


body may be, according to its constitution, a single local congregation or a | 


wide-spread society scattered over the whole land. In either case it should 
have full power of self-government, but in no case should it have any power 
to meddle with people of other persuasions, nor should people of other per- 
suasions have any power to meddle with it. 

Now, as long as the present system of church-rates exists, these principles 
are sinned against in two ways. The Dissenter is compelled to pay for the 
maintenance of the Church. 
affairs of the Church. The liberty of the Dissenter is violated by the Dis- 
senter having to pay. The self-government of the Church is violated by the 
Diasenter having the right to vote. Some Churchmen would very likely 
wish to make the Dissenter still pay but no longer vote. Some Dissenters 
would very likely wish to continue to vote but to leave off paying. That is 
to say, each wishes to get more than his due, to retain a certain advantage 
over the other. Sir Arthur Elton offers to each his exact due; he relieves 
each from his grievance, he deprives each of his advantage. The chureh- 
man loses the power of taking the Dissenter’s money. The Dissenter loses 
the power of interfering with the churchman’s rights to self-government 
in his own religious affairs. 

Now if the question lay between the Wesleyans and the Baptists, pro- 
bably everybody would fully admit the truth of this reasoning. It 
would be allowed on all hands that no Wesleyan ought to be compelled to 
contribute to the maintenance of a Baptist chapel, that no Baptist ought to 

able to claim a vote in the private affairs of a Wesleyan congregation. 


In return he possesses a voice in the internal | 


But when the case of the Church and Dissent is in question, a number of | 


clouds immediately arise to mystify the argument on both sides. 
bugbear of the ‘‘ National Church Establishment” is at once brought up by 
parties for their own several purposes. It used to be the Churchman 
who said, ‘‘The Church is the national church, therefore you Dissenters 
shall pay for it, whether you use it or no.’’ Now it is more commonly the 
Dissenter who says, ‘‘ The Church is the national church; whether I use it 
or pay for it or not, at any rate I will have a voice in its management.” 
ow I have been for many years trying to find out what the words ‘* Na- 
tional Church Establishment”? mean. I think I can tell what a national 
church establishment would be, but what answers my idea of one certainly 
does not exist in England. I can understand a state having an ecelesiasti- 
cal department, just like a military or a legal department. In such a ease, 
the clergy would be government officers, government stipendiaries, the 
churches would be government buildings applied to that purpose, just as 
other government buildings are applied to the purposes of barracks or courts 
of justice. There would be a national church, just as there is a national 
army. 


The | 


That is to 
say, in ages when the Church and the nation were coextensive, the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Church over its own members received a civil sanction, 
For instance, excommunication, the cutting off an unworthy member, ig 
power inherent in every religious society. But when there was only one 
religious society in England the excommunications and other ecclesiastical 
sentences of that society became matters of civil sanction and penalty, 
And as other religious societies arose, this coercive jurisdiction was extended 


religious congregation te contribute according to his means to the support of 
the fabric and services by which he benefits. Enforce this duty law, 
and you at once have a church-rate. While the Church and the nation are 
coextensive, the only objection to such a rate is that a moral duty is best 
left to be enforced by moral sanctions. But when the Chureb and the na- 
tion cease to be coextensive, you add the manifest hardship and injustice 
of levying contributions for the benefit of one sect from the members of 
another, 

The liability, then, of all parishioners to pay church-rates, the right of 
all parishioners to vote in vestry, both spring from the supposed identity of 
the Church and the nation; a fact in the middle ages, but now a manifest 
fiction. Sir Arthur Elton’s resolutions grapple fairly with the changed 
state of things. They say, give both Church and Dissent fair play, throw 
both on the voluntary system, let no man go beyond or defraud his vrother 
in any matter, neither the Churchman by taking the money of the Dissent- 
er, nor the Dissenter by voting on the private business of the Churchman. 

What I desire to see is real religious equality, combined with, what is in 
no way inconsistent with it, respect to ancient and legal rights. This Sir 
Arthur Elton’s proposal secures, Mr. Duncombe’s does not. Mr. Duncombe 
treats the churches as ‘ national a from the common, confused 
hazy notion about a “ National Establishment.” Now, of course, I do 
not deny the right, that is the legal authority, of Parliament to do this or 
anything else, but I do say that it would be an unfair and unjust measure, 
and, as such, strongly to be resisted. 

I cannot see, then, that Sir Arthur Elton’s resolutions at all tend to the set- 
ting up of anything like a ‘* Papal church.”’ Their object is simply to put the 
Church of England, in one important respect, on the footing on which I 
hold that all religious sects ought to be—protected by the law in the en- 
joyment of their own property and in the exercise of their own discipline 
over their own members, but hindered from extending either pecuniary de- 
mands or ecclesiastical censures over members of other communions, 

I have two more points briefly to touch on, I have spoken throughout of 
** the Church,” aa of * Dissent,’’ I do not know how far such language is 
felt by Dissenters as any assumption of superiority—I most certainly do not 
mean it so—I use it simply because I know of no other formula to express 
my meaning. And I may here observe that Sir Arthur’s scheme is not 
liable to the objection of * ticketting’’ Dissenters, which applied to some 
others. I can quite understand that a man may object to being ‘ ticketted”’ 
as something negative—to be ticketted asa ‘‘ Dissenter’’ in the general, 
not positively as a Baptist, Independent, or Unitarian, Now, Sir Arthur 
Elton avoids this; he does not ticket his Dissenters, he tickets his Church- 
men. 

Secondly, my whole argument assumes throughout the identity of the ex- 
isting Church of England with the Church of the middle ages. I do not 
speak theologically, but historically and quasi-legally. Now historically 
and legally the society presided over by Dr. Sumner is identical with the 
society presided over by St. Augustine. There was no time when, as many 
people suppose, property and jurisdiction were taken from one society, and 
given to another. The changes of the sixteenth century consisted not in 
pulling down one church and setting up another, but in internal changes in 
the church itself. Important alterations were made both in faith and prace 
tice, alterations which Roman Catholics tell us imply a theological inya- 
lidity, but which do not interfere with the legal and historical identity of 
the society before and after. And, in fact, the only difference is that in the 
sixteenth century change was more rapid than in earlier or later times. 
The Church of 600 differed almost as much from that of 1520, the Church of 
1560 from that of 1858, as the Chureh of 1520 from that of 1560, All I con- 
tend is that neither the gradual nor the rapid change affects the identity, 
historical, legal, and moral of the religious society which has continu 
through them all. To that religious society I wish to preserve its full in- 


| ternal independence, while I would shear it of an outward ascendancy no 


| longer suited to the times. 


Now this is clearly not the case with the existing Church of England. | 


The clergy are fully subject to the law, but they are not Government offi- 
cers in the same sense as Post-oftice clerks or captains of Dragoons. They 
are not Government stipendiaries; their revenues consist chietly of their 
own freehold endowments. The churches are not Government property, 
but the freehold of this or that local corporation, sole or aggregate. As far 
as these points are concerned, there is no real difference between the Church 
and any other sect. There are Church endowments and there are Dis- 


senting endowments; the only difference is that Church endowments are | 
| foul crimes of their degenerate countrymen, and who have been in the prac- 


older and larger than Dissenting endowments. Both have the same origin, 
the voluntary gifts of zealous men. Only in one case antiquity throws a veil 
over their origin, and disguises their real nature. 
norant people imagine that the clergy are paid out of the taxes. 


Probably some very ig- | 
And many | 


who are better informed have a hazy notion that, at some distant period or | 


other the Church was endowed by the State. I wish they could show me 
n. 

That the great mass both of Church endowments and Dissenting endow- 
ments come from the voluntary system there can be no doubt. That the 
great mass of existing churches were erected by voluntary gift is still more 
clear. Of course I know that there have been, at various times, Parlia- 
mentary grants to Church purposes. But these make up only an infinitesi- 
mal ion of Church revenues. And, moreover, there have been, and still 
are; Parliamentary grants to Dissenting purposes. oth should be stopped 
for the future; but it would hardly do to sue Maynooth for the mesne pro- 
fits, to extort the Regium Donum of a century and a half from the repre- 


And it seems to me that the adoption of Sir 
Arthur Elton’s resolutions would be a very great step in so desirable a di- 
rection. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 





‘““ PREE-STATE” BOERS AND MISSIONS IN 


SOUTH AFRICA, 

Simr—Beyond the British boundaries in South Africa there is a “ free 
state,” enjoying freedom from British law, and the restraints of justice and 
humanity. It is composed of the worst of the Dutch colonists and of de- 
serters and other miscreants from the Cape Colony, The Boers who have 
remained under British rule are a very different people: they are stated by 
Dr. Livingstone to be a kindhearted and hospitable race, unstained by the 


THE 


tice, with the colonists of British origin, of employing the native Africans 
at fair wages on their farms. Not so do the enlightened citizens of the 
** free state.”’ 

The Boers of the ‘ free state’? assume, as the privilege of a superior and 
Christian race, despotic power over the native tribes, and, whenever they 
think proper, ro), murder, and enslave them. This is a fact, which is not 
only undeniable but which ought to have been well known to the British 
public and Government through Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated missionary 
traveller, if through no otherchannel. According to this competent and un- 
impeachable witness, the Boers compel the tribes among whom they come 
to perform all the labour of their fields, ‘‘ such as manuring the land, weed- 
ing, reaping, building, making dams, and canals, and at the same time ¢ 
support themselves.”’ This, however, only — them with field labour ; 
they take another way of obtaining domestic slaves. ‘‘ The plan pursued is 
the following ; one or two friendly tribes are compelled to accompany a party 
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of mounted Boers. When they reach the tribe to be attacked, the friendly 
natives are ranged in front, to form as they say ‘a shield.” The Boers 
then coolly fire over their heads until the ‘devoted’ people flee and leave 
cattle, wives, and children to the captors.’’—Livingstone’s Missionary 
Travels, page 37. But the Boers do not restrict their forays to heathen 
tribes. In 1852, four hundred of them attacked the Bakwains, with whom 
Dr. Livingstone lived securely for years, and, besides killing a number of 
adults, carried off two hundred of that missionary’s school children into 
slavery. They plundered his house, destroyed his books, smashed his medi- 
cine, and sold all his furniture and clothes at public auction to pay the ex- 
penses of the foray. 

This * razzia’’ took place in 1852; 
have met with no restraint, the vnoffending natives and their devoted 
teachers with no protection, from that time until now. In the Adinhurgh 
Christian Magazine of this month, there is an account of the destruction of 
the missionary station of Beersheba, the scene of the eminently successful 
labours of M. Rolland, an Apostolie French ~issionary, for nearly thirty 
years. Let any of your readers peruse the account of this robbery and mas- 
sacre, and if the cowardly atrovities, and treachery of the Boers, do not make 
his blood boil with indignation, he either is not, or is unworthy to be, a citi- 
zen of this country. A‘ter every concession on the part of the missionary 
natives, who gave up their cattle and surrendered themselves prisoners at 
discretion, the Dutch cannon and musketry opened on them, suddenly at a 
friendly conference,—the most of the active and trustworthy elders, and 





numbers of the people were murdered, and the mission completely ruined. 


The press, type, 50,000 copies of the New Testament, the school material, 
every article of furniture, M. Rolland’s library of 3000 volumes, were either 
lundered or burnt, and his waggon ritled of all his other property and cash. 
he Dutch threatened to do the same to all the other stations, and to exter- 
minate the Basuto. 

Now while Great Britain, in discharge of the duty which her position im- 
poses, is, with great sucecss and lasting honour, putting down the infernal 
traffic in human beings on the high seas, with what consisteney can she re- 
frain from coercing man-stealers and ruthless depredators in the vicinity of 
her own Cape Colony? The power and the duty are inseparable. Just as 
it would be the duty of every man who fell in with another in the process 
of being robbed and murdered, if stalwart enough for the encounter, to 
strike in his defence, and to save him even if compelled, in order to do so, to 
slay the aggressor. It is only when evils greater than those sought to be 
redressed, are sure to arise from interference, that interference ceases to be 
aduty. With regard to the British Government at the Cape, the power i 
unquestionable ; while there exist no political considerations to justify the 
non -exereise of that power, but good reasons, to say nothing of higher con- 
siderations connected with the welfare of the colony, for its exercise ; th 
benefits of free and peaceful traffic which always follow the establishment 
of missions, but to which traflic the citizcns of the “ Free State’? are deter- 
mined foes. 

It is said that Sir George Grey is not going to interfere, and has issued a 
proclamation forbidding the friends of either party in the colony from cross- 
ing the frontier to the scene of war. We have heard of reciprocity in the 
trade of nations being all ov one side. It would appear that at the Cape 
this is the case with regard to non-interference. The Boers are permitted 
to supply themselves plentifully with cannon, muskets, and ammunition, 
while the Basuto, who are fighting for freedom and life itself, cannot get a 
single charge, yet with such weapons as they have, they haye since at 
another mission station gallantly encountered the Boers, and routed them 
with considerable loss in a hand to hand fight with spear and battle-axe. 
It requires to be explained why reinforcements and ammunition are kept 
from such men; though intelligible enough why both one and the othe: 
should be kept from their antagonists. 

We are informed that the Colonial Secretary has written to Sir George 
Grey that the lives of the missionaries must be protected, Surely this is 
not all. Are not the peaceably disposed tribes whom they are bringing in 
to religion and civilization, their numerous converts and thriving schools, 
to be protected? Is no reparation to be exacted for foul oppression, murder, 
and robbery at their stations? are not the two hundred school children of 
our distinguished countryman, Dr. Livingstone, to be emancipated, and 
some compensation to be obtained for the devoted and noble-minded 
Frenchman M. Rolland? The system of cruc! oppression pursued by th 
Boers, and the self-denying pursuits of the philanthropic missionaries, 
too antagonistic to justify neutrality or non-interference; as if both were 
equally undeserving of sympathy or protection. Surely the moral sense of 
the British public will revolt at the though ul the country will expe: 
to hear of such prompt and decisive measures on the part of Government : 
shall maintain the unblemished repute, wud growing influence of our nation 
among the tribes of Africa. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 














A Brrrisu Sunect. 


N.B. Since writing the above we lear 1 the newspapers that tl 
Boers are no longer in the ascendant, but have been completely out 
gencralled, and beaten by Moshesh, an African Prince or Chief, with whom 


epted the mediation of th 
laws they could not bear to 
task now for Sir George Gr y 


mning from eruelty and oppres- 


they went to war, They have thankful! 
Governor of the colony, whose just and hum 
live under. It will be a comparatively exs 
to bind them by treaty to desist in all time « 

sion. He will also have it in his power to provide for the security of th 
missionaries while prosecuting their self-d md holy mission—a pro- 
teetion due to them even on grounds purely utilitarian as the pacificators of 
savage tribes, the pioneers of civilization, eful industry, free labour, 
and commeree, 


Gleanings. 

WELLINGTON oN Dravcur ANIMA! Dry Counrrirs.— The 
question is what species of cattle will answer best. The country which 
must be the scene of operations is a desert from the moment the troops will 
quit the ships, having but little and in some parts no water, and no forage 
whatever. Bullocks, however hardy they may have been found, cannot 
work at all without water, and but a short time without forage; and there- 
fore that species of all others appears the 1 unfit for the country in 
which their services will be required. But it way be supposed that some 
bullocks will be absolutely necessary, and that if only a few survive, the 
troops will derive a considerable benetit from 1! Inhour, 


I must observe that the number for work in the Red Sea when requir 


will not be in proportion to the number sent i Bombay. Every bullock 
that goes will require that a certain attendance, and a quantity of water 
and forage and grain, should be sent for his from Bombay; and there- 
fore the difficulty of having in the Red Sea « sutticient quantity of those 





necessary articles will be increased in proportion to the number of bullock 
sent, and the multiplication of the number of bullocks will diminish the 
chance of those already there of having tl uantities of those articles 
which are absolutely necessary to their subsist .... + The eattle for 
the service in the Red Sea ought to be of that species whieh is most hardy 
and accustomed to the climate, which re quires least f ) 
which a small number will do most work. Camels for carriage, and horses 
for draught, are of this nature. Of the came! it is unneccessary to say any- 


“4° ” | 
yet the citizens of the ‘ free stat 


Upon this point | 


| manifested itself, and built up these exquisite blossoms of the frost. 
xl and water, and of | 


thing; but of the horse I must observe that one horse will draw as much as 
four bullocks, will do the work with more activity and spirit, and that he 
will not require more forage, and but little more water, than one bullock. 
Upon the whole, then, although it is very necessary that the army in the 
Red Sea should have cattle, I am convinced that bullocks will not answer 
the purpose intended ; and that instead of filling your ships with bulloc! 
you will render more essential service to the army by sending water 
forage and grain to keep alive those which you have already sent, and for 
the use of the other cattle which the country may afford.”—Sw 
mentary Despatches, Wol. LI. ° 


Tue Henripes.—* The Hebrides are but the shattered relies of an old 
land that had its mountain peaks and its glens, its streams and lakes, and 
may have nursed in its solitude the red deer and the eagle, but was never 
trodden by the foot of man. A glance at the map is enough to convince us 
of this. We there see islands, and peninsulas, and promontories, and dee; 
bays, and long-retiring inlets, as though the country had been abmerpen 
and only its higher points remained above water. The convietion is im- 
pressed more strongly upon us by a visit to these shores. We sail through 
the windings of one of the ‘ sounds,’ and can searcely believe that we are 
on the bosom of the salt sea. Hills rise on all sides, and the water, smooth 
as a polished mirror, shows so pure and limpid that in the sunshine we can 
see the white pebbles that strew its bed many fathoms down. The eastern 
shore is often abruptly interrupted by long-receding lochs edged round with 
lofty mountains, and thus, where we had looked to see a deep heathy glen, 
with, perchance, a white tree-shaded mansion in the far distance, and a few 
dun smoking cottages in front, we are surprised to catch a glimpse of the 
white sails of a yacht, or the darker canvas of the herring-boats. We sail 
on, and soon a sudden turn brings us abruptly to the mouth of the sound. 
A bold headland, studded around with rocky islets, rises perpendicularly 
from the sea, bleak and bare, without a bush or tree, or the faintest trace of 
the proximity of man. The broad swell of the Atlantie comes rolling in 
among these rocks, and breaks in foam against the grey cliffs overhead. In 
tempests, such a scene must be of the most terrifie kind. Wo to the hapless 
vessel that is sucked inte the vortex of these breakers, whose roar is some- 
times heard at the distance of miles! Even in the calmest weather the 
white surf comes surging in, and a low sullen boom is ever reverberating 
along the shore.”—Geilie’s Story of a Boulder. 


Tur Giacters or SwirzerLaANp.—Mr. Faraday has sent the following 
interesting ictter on this subject to the Zimes.— August 23, 1858. My 
I now sit down to wipe away the reproach of having written a 
letter to you and not sent it. I reached this mountain wild the day 
before yesterday. Soon after my arrival it commenced snowing, and 
yesterday morning the mountains were all covered by a deep layer. It 
heaped itself up against the windows of this room, obscuring half the light. 
Today the sun shines, and I hope he will soon banish the snow, for the snow 
is a great traitor on the glacier, and often covers smoothly chasms which it 
would not be at all comfortable to get into. I am here in a lonely house, the 
only traveller. If you east your eye on a map of Switzerland, you will find 
the Valley of Saas not far from Visp. High up this valley, and three hours 
above Saas itself, is the Distil Alp, and on this Alp I now reside. Close be- 
side the house, a many-armed mountain torrent rushes; and a little 
way down a huge glacier, coming down one of the side valleys, throws 
itself across the torrent, dams it up, and forms the so-called ‘ Matmark 
see.’ Looking out of another window I have before me an immense stone, 
the unshipped cargo of a glacier, and weighing at least 1000 tons. Itis 
the largest boulder I have ever seen, is composed of serpentine, and mea- 
sures 216,000 cubic feet. Previous to coming here I spent ten days at the 
Riffel Hotel, above Zermatt, and explored almost the whole of that glorious 
glacial region. One morning, the candle of my guide gleamed into m 
room at three o'clock, and he announced to me that the weather was good, 
I rose, and at four o’clock was on my way to the summit of Monte Rosa, My 
guide had never been there, but he had some general directions from a bro- 
ther guide, and we hoped to be able to find our way to the top. We first 
reached the ridge above the Riffel, then droped down upon the Gorner glacier, 
crossed it, reached the base of the mountain, then up a boss of rock, over which 
the glacier of former days had flowed and left its marks behind, Then, up a 
slope of ice to the base of a precipice of brown crags; round this we wormed 
till we found a place where we could assail it and get to the top. Then u 
the slopes and round the huge bosses of the mountain, avoiding the rifte 
portions, and going zigzag up the steeper inclinations. For some hours this 
was mere child’s play to « mountaineer,—no more than an agreeable walk 
on a sunny morning round Kensington Gardens. But, at length, the moun 
tain contracted her snowy shoulders to what Germans call a kamus—a comb; 
suggested, I should say, by the toothed edges which some mountain ridges 
exhibit, but now applied to any mountain edge, whether of rock or snow. 
Well, the mountain formed such an edge, On that side of the edge which 
turns towards the Lyskamm there was a very terrible precipice, leading 
straight down to the torn and fissured névd of the Monte Rosa glaciers, On 
the other side the slope was less steep, but exceedingly perilous-looking, and 
intersected here and there by precipices. Our way lay along the edge, and 
we faced it with steady caution and deliberation, The wind had so acted 
upon the snow as to fold it over, forming a kind of cornice, which 
overhung the first precipice to which I have alluded, Our track for 
some time was upon this cornice, The incessant admonition of my 
guide was to fix my staff securely into the snow at each step, the ae 
of which I had already learned. Once, however, while doing this, my 8 
went right through the cornice, and I could see through the hole that I had 
made into the terrible gulf below. The morning was clear when we started 
and we saw the first sunbeams as they lit the pinnacles of Monte Rosa, an 
caused the surrounding snow summits to flush up, The mountaiu remained 
clear for some hours, but I now looked upward and saw a dense mass of 
cloud stuck against the summit. She dashed it gallantly away likea 
mountain queen; but her triumph was short. Dusky masses again assailed 
her, and she could not shake them off. They stretehed down to- 
wards us; and now the ice valley beneath us commenced to seethe 
like a boiling cauldron and to send up vapour masses to meet 
those descending from the summit. We were soon in the midst 
of them, and the darkness thickened; sometimes, as if by magic, 
the clouds partially cleared away, and through the thin Fwy residue 
the sunbeams penetrated, lighting up the glacier with a kind of superna- 
tural glare. But these partial illuminations became rarer as we ascended, 
We finally reached the weathered rocks which form the crest of the moun- 
tain, and through these we now clambered up cliffs and down cliffs, walk- 
ing erect along edges of granite with terrible depths at cach side, squeezi 
ourselves through fissures, and thus by jumping, swinging, squeezing, am 
climbing, we reached the highest peak of Monte Rosa, Snow had com- 
menced to fall before we reached the top, and it now thickened darkly. I 
boiled water, and found the temperature 184-92 degrees Fahrenheit. But 
the snow was wonderful snow, It was all flower; the most lovely that ever 
There, high up in the atmosphere, this symmetry of form 


dear ——. 


eye gazed upon. 

There 
was no deviation from the six-leaved type, but any number of variations. I 
should hardly have exchanged this dark snowfall for the best view the moun- 
tain could afford me. Still, our position was an anxious one, We could only see 
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a few yards in advance of us, and we feared the loss of our track. We retreat- 
ed, and found the comb more awkward to descend than to ascend. However, 
the fact of my being here to tell you all about it proves that we did our work 
successfully. And now I have a secret to tell you regarding Monte Rosa. I 
had no view during the above ascent, but precisely a week afterwards the 
weather was glorious beyond description. I had lent my guide to a party of 
mtlemen, soI strapped half a bottle of tea and a ham sandwich on my 
k, left m | coat om neckeloth behind me, and in my shirt-sleeves climbed 

to the top of Monte Rosa alone. When I see you I will tell you all about 
this ascent, which was a very instructive one. I expect to remain here a 
week. The house is cold, and at present the wet comes through the ceiling. 
I have caught a slight cold, which I hope will soon pass away, as I want all 
| er upon the ice. When I quit this place I shall make my way to 
Chamouni, where I expect to be in eight or nine days. With kindest, Xc., 

‘* Most sincerely yours, Joun TYNDALL.” 

THE Massacre at CAwNPoRE.—Mrs. Murray, the wife of Sergeant- 
Major Murray, now residing in Calcutta, a survivor of the massacre at 
Cawnpore, or rather on the Ganges, has published a narrative of that atro- 
city, from which we extract her description of the closing scenes and her 
esca It must of course be taken for what it is worth. ‘ It is a remark- 
able fact, that during the whole period of our stay in the garrison not more 
than thirty soldiers were killed. ‘To the best of my knowledge, there were 
lots of provisions in the garrison ; and if the General had only held out for 
twelve days or a fortnight more the whole of the garrison would have been 
relieved by General Havelock, who arrived at Cawnpore just twelve days 
after the massacre. But no; it was fated otherwise. On the 26th of June, 
Jacoby, or Jacobite, the watch-maker’s sister-in-law, who was left behind, 
and was in the hands of the rebels, came with a letter from Nana Sahib, 
offering terms of peace. Her brother-in-law and sister were in the garrison. 
She swore Nana was sincere in his profession, and the General, as the 
drowning man grasps ata straw, swallowed down everything as gospel truth, 
The whole garrison was against surrendering, and bitterly opposed the Gene- 
ral when he seemed inclined to accept the offer. The cobdiows became mad 
to hear that the General was going to accept the offer. They broke their 
guns in a rage, and openly exhibited every sign of insubordination, but to no 
purpose. The General accepted the terms, in the teeth of universal oppo- 
sition. Mrs, Wheeler herself opposed him, and begged of him not to do 
this, but to no purpose. He was firm and inflexible. ‘The Nana had been 
his friend, and he could not see the reason why he could not trust him. 
The General wrote a warm letter of friendship and sent it off by Jacoby’s 
sister-in-law. A little while after the miscreant Nana arrived, and was 
immediately conducted to the General. Whatever was proposed at the mo- 
ment the General agreed to, provided he was only allowed with the be- 
leaguered garrison to depart in peace. Nana agreed to it, and to satisfy 
him took an oath that he would see them safely conducted to Allahabad. 
After this the rebels outside rushed into the garrison. Their number was so 

t that there was hardly any place to stand. There could not have been 
ess than 7000 to 8000 armed men surrounding the garrison and occupying 
every inch of ground. If they had wanted, they could have crushed us in 
the garrison without using their weapons. After this the treasury chest was 
made over to the Nana, together with all the ammunitions which were in 
the garrison. Nana then ordered the necessary preparation to be made to 
leave Cawnpore, he having left the garrison to go and arrange for boats. 
Every one packed up his things, and passed the night with feverish anxiety. 
Next morning a Sowar came and informed the General that there was not a 
sufficient number of boats available, and therefore, instead of boxes, in 
which every one had packed up his things, a bundle of clothes could be only 
allowed to be carried by each man, which was forthwith prepared ; but, 
another Sowar coming in after a while, communicated to the General that, 
there not being sufficient room in the boats to stow so many bundles, it was 
decided by the Nana Sahib that they should depart as they were. ‘The Ge- 
neral, at this second message, at once ordered the whole garrison to march 
out as they were. They were conducted towards the ghaut by the Nana’s 
men, who took them not by the route in which they had their battery, (for 
the soldiers would have assuredly fallen upon their battery and would have 
turned their guns against them,) but by another passage altogether. 

“ When the garrison reached the ghaut the men were ordered to go in the 
boats, to which they objected, unless the ladies and children were first ac- 
commodated. But the Benet, being assured that there was no harm in it, 
that there was some breakfast prepared for the ladies and children, which as 
soon as they had taken they would be put on the boat, the General got into 
a boat, and then all the men followed his example. As soon as the main 
body of the men were thus separated from the women and children, they 
were fired at, but some of the soldiers having a few rounds of cartridges which 
they had taken with them by stealth, returned the fire, and, like so many 
desperate bulldogs, jumped out of the boats, and fought bravely against the 
fearful odds as long as their cartridges lasted. ‘They then threw away their 
guns and were cut to army One soldier jumped into a blind well, but was 
taken out and mangled by a host of me # arbarians. One boat having 
caught fire, was burnt with all its inmates, and any one attempting to escape 
the fire was made a target-mark by the armed multitude standing on the 
bank. The gentlemen who were lett on the bank, or, at least, those who 
had not gone into the boat, were hunted from one place to another like 


and, on each man a thousand sabres flashing at a time, wives and | 


children beseeching the multitude with folded hands and in_ praying 
attitude to spare their husbands and fathers, but to no purpose, the whole 
of the male portion of the garrison were barbarously murdered by order of 
Nana Soor. My husband, William Murray, Band Sergeant of the 56th Native 
Infantry, was shot in the head. My brother met the same fate. 
was Hero. My two sons, Alick and John, fell by tulwar. 
high and low, were stripped in open air, a piece of blue cloth of hardly three 





His name | 
The women all, | 


cubits, and less than a cubit in breadth, was given to each woman, just to | 


cover herself. Then followed the massacreof the children, and I can, with- 
out any exaggeration, confidently declare that no less than 300 of the inno- 
cent angels were destroyed, as it were by the spell of magic. 


“‘ They were bayonetted, shot, dashed on the ground, and trampled under | 
foot. One European boy, of about seven years, having escaped from the | 


hards of the Sepoys, came running and fell upon Nana’s foot, and begged of 


him to spare his life, and he would serve him as a mehter. The boy had not | 


lifted up his head from the foot before it was cut off by the express order of | 


the Nana, and he flung the head away with his foot. My two grandsons, 
Robert and Charles, aged five and twelve years respectively, were cut down 
on the spot. My two daughters-in-law, Lewsa and Santa, were cut down, 
both of whom were pregnant, but the latter, being very far advanced, expected 
daily to be confined, was ripped open, and the child came out of her womb, 
which was cut on the spot. Many were the heart-rending scenes which 
followed, when mothers were forced to give up their infants in arms to be 
a massacred in their presence, but they were too many to be related 
here. I received one sword-cut on the head by a sowar, who, aiming a se- 
cond blow, I guarded with my hand, when I ‘received another cut on my 
hand ; after that I received one cut on my back, which was so severe that 1 
fell down senseless. I received two cuts more, but I am not sensible as to 
when they were inflicted; after that what passed Iam not aware. When 
all the people were gone away I opened my eyes, and I found myself lyin 

in the heap of dead bodies fearfully mangled. I tried to get up, but 


eterno: conection 


could not, so I crawled and went near the water, and I drank some water, 
A fishwoman living on the ghaut having seen me, took pity on me and used 
to supply me with gruel and other necessaries which she could afford, but 
her mother used to abuse me shamefully. I used to be lying near the river 
close to a bhatta, or the place where brick is baked. I was seen afterwards 
by some Sepoys, who threatened to shoot me. I told them they were wel- 
come to do so, provided they shot me in the head, and thus got rid of a life 
which was insupportable ; but they went away without molesting me. Per- 
haps they felt loath to look at me, my sores were 80 fearfully bad and full 
of worms. Before I fell I remember to have seen several grown-up girls 
and young ladies taken away by the sowars and other men, but as many as 
were taken away there was not one who had not personal attraction—the 
best passport for her safety. They were taken towards the town, and to 
what indignities they were subjected is a mystery which will be only revealed 
on the day of judgment. They were afterwards brought and kept in the Assem- 
bly-house, but I do not know whether the whole of the number or only a 
part was brought back. The fugitives who had escaped from Furrecksbed 
and were coming down to Calcutta in boats were oe at Cawn- 
pore, and were taken up and added to the inmates of the Assembly-house, 
the whole of whom were massacred on the arrival of General Havelock, 
There was not one spared to inform the world as to what had been perpetra- 
ted on them. The rebels knew full well that the British army would ulti- 
mately triumph, and therefore they took good care to destroy all of them 
who had been eye-witnesses to their lartaric barbarity. I well remember 
that as long as the soldiers had cartridges and were bravely fighting away 
there was no trace of the Nana Soor, but the moment the cartridges were 


} over and the soldiers commenced throwing their guns, then the beast made 


his appearance. He was laughing away while the poor Europeans were 
being cut down in his presence. On the arrival of General Havelock, the 
cowardly miscreants of Cawnpore disappeared like stars at dawn of day, and 
the Nana Soor disappeared like a comet. I was promptly attended to, my 
wounds were dressed, and I was forthwith sent to Allahabad, where, being 
put under medical treatment, my wounds got better, and I was sent down to 
Calcutta ; and here I am with five marks, which I consider the best evi- 
dence to confirm the truth of my statement. I forgot to mention that Ge- 
neral Wheeler, of the station, was not murdered with the rest of the gentle- 
men, but a day after the massacre, His boat having left Cawnpore had 
actually gone away about fourteen miles, when it was seized and brought 
back, and the following day he was put to death. He was made to sit in 
the sun almost the whole day, and in the evening he was cut down by the 
order of Nana Sahib. ‘The feeling of the Mohammedan portion of the re- 
bels was so bitter against the Christian that nothing but blood would satisfy 
them. Before they would strike a Christian down they would repeat the 
word * Bismillah,’ i.e., linit by the name of God. Up to this time 1 possess 
the piece of three cubits of blue cloth which was given to every one when 
the whole of the women were stripped, and which piece any one seeing will 
have some idea, at least, of the indignities offered to the ladies.” 


: —_ [ For Booxs, see Monthly Supplement. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 29th June, at Hong Kong, the wife of the Hon. Henry Tudor Davies, of 
a son. 

On the 19th July, at Herschel, Cape of Good Hope, the Wife of Frederick F. 
Rutherford, Esq., of a son. 

On the Lith August, at Galatz, on the Danube, the Wife of Major Stokes, R.E., 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner for the Danube, of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at the Baths of Lucca, the Wife of Alexander Macbean, Esq., Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Leghorn, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Brighton, the Wife of Colonel Arthur Becher, C.B., of a son, 

On the 26th, at Castle Fraser, Mrs. Robert Drummond, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, in Portland Place, Brighton, the wife of Major M. H. Dowbiggin, 
of a daughter. 

On the 30th, in Grove Terrace, Peckham, the wife of Dr. Blomfield, F.R.C.S., of 
a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Harrietsham Rectory, Kent, the Wife of the Rev. John C. B, 
Riddell, of ason, , 

On the Ist September, at Wentworth Woodhouse, the Countess Fitzwilliam, of 
a daughter. 

On the 3d, in South Audley Street, Lady Burgersh, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th August, at Stapleton, Salop, Rev. T. Burrowes Adams, of Aldridge 
Lodge, in the county of Stafford, to Catherine Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Ilenry and the Lady Emily Harding. 

On the 25th, at St. Saviour’s Church, Jersey, by the Very Reverend the Dean, 
Lydia, youngest daughter of Elias Neel, Esq., of Sion House, to George, only son 
of William Corderoy, Esq., of London. 

On the 26th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Colonel Henry Armytage, late of 
the Coldstream Guards, to Frances Sarah, daughter of the late William Brandling, 
of Low Gosforth House, Northumberland. 

On the 26th, at Hillhead, Dunkeld, Perthshire, George Woolley, Esq., M.D., 
Kentish Town, London, to Frederika Maria Meredith, daughter of the late Dr. 
Dyce, Aberdeen. 

On the 3lst, at St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Edward Martin Hopkins, Esq., to 
Frances Anne, third daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Beechey, V.P.R.S, Pr. 
R.G.S., &e. 

On the 31st, at Chawton, Hants, the Rev. Frederick Pretyman, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and vicar of Great Carlton, Lincolnshire, eldest son of the 
Rev. G. T. Pretyman, Chancellor of Lincoln, to Georgina Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Edward Knight, Esq., of Chawton House, Hants, and Godmersham Park, Kent, 

On the Ist September, at St. John’s Church, Guernsey, the Rev, Thomas Wil- 
liam Hardy, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and vicar of Shudyeamps, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Harriet Amelia, youngest daughter of the late T. D. Utermarck, 
Esq., of George Place, Cuernsey. 

On the 2d, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Tunbridge Wells, the Rev, Wil- 
liam Deey, incumbent of St. Thomas’s, Southwark, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Allen Williams, E<q., of St. Thomas's Street. 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th, August, at Douglas, Isle of Man, Vice-Admiral Henry Higman: in 
his 77th year. 

On the 25th, at Crown Poiat, Norfolk, Lieutenant-General Archibald Money, 
C.B., K.C., Colonel of the 2d Dragoons (Scots Greys.) 

On the 26th, in Alfred Place West, Brompton, André Vieusseux, Esq. ; in his 
68th year, 

On the 27th, in the Paragon, New Kent Road, Mary, the widow of the late Bryan 
Donkin, Esq., F.R.S.; in her 87th year. 

On the 27th, at York, Mary Catherine, widow of the late John Wright, Esq., 
junior, of Kelvedon Hall, Essex, and daughter of Francis Cholmeley, Esq., of 
Bransby Hall, Yorkshire; in her 71st year. 

On the 28th, in Chesham Street, Belgrave Square, Elizabeth Anne, widow of 
Major-General Hunter Blair, of Dunskey and Brownhill, N.B., Commander of the 
Bath, and Deputy Lieutenant for the county of Wigton, N. 

On the 28th, in Burton Crescent, Thomas Burgon, Esq., 
in his 71st year. 

On the 28th, at Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. Charles Thomas Pettingal, rector of 
of Little Braxted, Essex ; in his 76th year. 

On the 29th, at Bath, Edward Impey, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
youngest son of the late Sir Elijah Impey, first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William, Calcutta; in his 73d year. 

On the 30th, at Bath, John William Watson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.E., Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals ; in his 66th year. 

On the 3ist, in Chester Square, Isabella, wife of Col. Steele, Coldstream Guards ; 
in her 25th year, 

On the 3lst, in Abingdon Street, Ralph Eden, Esq., formerly of the Privy Seal 
Office ; in his 86th year, 


of the British Museum ; 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 31. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, August 31.—Caralry—2d Regiment of Drag. Guards— 
Brevet-Major C. 8. Hutchinson to be Major, by purchase, vice Keene, who retires; 
Lieut. G. E. Jarvis to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hutchinson. 

2d Drags.—Surg. A. P. Lockwood, from the 8th Hussars, to be Surg. vice 
Llewelyn, who exchanges 

4th Light Drags.—Serg.-Major J. W. Kelley to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Brooke, promoted. 

8th Light Drags.—Cornet T. Richards to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Reilly, 
killed in action ; Regimental Serg.-Major J. Pickworth to be Riding-Master; Surg. 
J. H. Llewelyn, from the 2d Drags. to be Surg. vice Lockwood, who ex- 
changes. 
15th Light Drags.—Lieut. W. H. 
C. M. D. Scott, who retires. 

16th Light Drags.—W. P. 
Atkinson, promoted. 

Military Train- -Lieut. KR. M. Hornby, from the 99th Foot, 
chase, vice Brevet-Major Wood, who retires. 

Infantry—\st Regiment of Foot—The promotion of Lieut.-Col. A. B. Montgo- 
mery, C.B. to be Col, in the Army, as stated in the ** Gazette ” of the 28th of May 
1858, to be antedated to the Li ath of Janus ary 1858. 

7th Foot—Brevet-Major F. Appleyard to be 
who retires; M. J. Faweett, . to be Ensign, 
moted. 

10th Foot—Lieut. G. C. Bartholomew to be Capt. 
retires ; Ensign P. by” M: atthe ws to be Lieut. by pure hase, viee Bartholomew. 

13th Foot—To be Captains without purchase—Lieuts. s. Head, from 24th Foot; 
J. Peyton, from &7th Foot; A. C. Bogle, from 78th Foot. To be Lieutenants 
without purchase—Ensigns W. 8S. Cunninghame, G. Turville, A. G. Wynen, E. 
Bolger. ‘ 

l4th Foot—Ensign F. F. 
leave. 

14th Foot—To be Ensigns by purchase—C. C. Tabor, Gent. vice Burdon, promo- 
ted ; C.S, Chapman, Gus. vice Heaton, qoomnated. 

20th Foot—Lieut. J. Carden to be Capt. by 
retires. 

2ist Foot~-G. Tl. Shuttleworth, Esq. to be Paymaster. 

22d Foot—The commission of Quartermaster G. Wohlmann, 
Sth of March 1858, 

24th Foot—Licut. C. O'L. L. Prendergast, 
to be Lieut. vice J. Scott, who exchang 

30th Foot—Ensign H. F. Morewood to be Lieut. without purchase, 
Sanders, who retires upon half-pay. 

39th Foot—Ensign C. F. Oldfield to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Arbuckle, who 
retires; F. E. Kerr, Gent. to be Ensign, by pr we hase, vice Oldfield. 

43d Foot—J. Hogarth, Gent. to be Ens by purchase, vice Talbot, promote “al. 

46th Foot--Major A, G. Vesey to be Lis ut. -Col. without het Ase 5 pears Major 
A. R. Garrett to be Major, without purchase, vice Vesey; Lieut. T. B. Connell 
to be Capt. without purchase, viee Garrett; Ensign V. Daly te be ee, without 
purchase, vice Connell; Ensign A. J. Kentish to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Coote, 
promoted. 

48th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. V. de Boissiere, 
vice Hemphill, appointed to the 66th Foot. 

49th Foot—Ensign F. P. Blackmore to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Maule, who 
retires, W. J. Gillespie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Blackmore ; Licut. 
R. H. Spratt, to be Instructor of Musketry, viee Chaplin retired. 

Sith Foot—Ensign M. W. E. Gossett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Edwards, 
whose promotion by purcha-e, on the 13th of July 1858, has been cancelled. En- 
sign C. 8. Chapman, from the ‘5th Foot, to be Ensign vice Gossett. 

60th Foot E. D, O'Rorke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Heathcote, 
promoted. 

Gith Foot 
who resigns. 

65th Foot —Staff-Surg. of the Second Class T 
Marshall, who exchanges. 

79th Foot—Ensign G. W. 
son, who exchanges. 

84th Foot—Ensign J. M. T. 
Coventry, who exchanges. 

91st Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. B. E. M. Gordon to be Lieut.-Col, without pur- 
chase ; Brevet-Major I. J. Savage to be Major, without purchase, vice Gordon ; 
Lieut. A. C. Bruce to be Capt. without purchase, vice Savage ; Ensign R, P. Jones 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bruce. 

2d West India Regiment—Eusign A. E. Pierson has been permitted to resign his 
commission, 

3d West India Regiment—Lieut. J. B. Scott, 
vice Prendergast, who exchanges. 

Recruiting District.—Brevet-Col. D. Russell, C.B. from the 84th Foot, to be In- 
specting Field Officer, vice Brevet-Col. Kelly, deceased. 

Hospital Staff.—Staff-Surg. of the First Class, with local rank, T. P. Matthew to 
be Staff-Surg. of the First Class; Surg. T. Marshali, from the 65th Foot, to be 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice White, who exchanges. To be Acting Assist- 
Surgs.—J. G. Cambell, Gent.; G. Palatiano, M.D.; T. Howell, Gent.; T. H. 
Somerville, Gent.; T. Lightfoot, Gent.; Acting Assist-Surg. R. R. Alderson has 
been permitted to resign his appointment. 

Memorandum.—tThe Second Christian name 
half-pay 6th Foot, is ** Charles.” 





Horne to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lord W. 


tagenal, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 


to be Capt. by pur- 


Major, 
by purchase, vice 


by purchase, vice Gilley, 


Follett, pro- 








by purchase, vice Milner, who 


Robinson has been superseded, being absent without 


purchase, vice Hewett, who 


to be antedated to 


from the 3d West India Regiment, 





viee G. Hi. 












from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 









—II. F. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice G, Thompson, 


Scobell, Gent. 






M.D. to be Surg. vice 





2. White, 
Coventry, from the 84th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Simp- 
from the 79th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 


Simpson, 


from the 24th Foot, to be Lieut. 








of Quartermaster John Croker, on 


Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Bankrupts.—Evwarp Joux Coox, Hall Street, City Road, commission-agent— 
Groner Rose Bincner, Burton-upon-Trent, inn-keeper ‘Tuomas Dawson, Bir- 
mingham—printer—Epwarp Brerreron Batpwry, Walsall, Statlordshire, saddler— 
Joun Maptn and Ricnarp Wrnerer, Newark, brewers—Wiiuiam Nicnonas Jouns, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, stationers—WittiaM Arne et Baitry, Bideford, Devon- 


aveus? 31. 











shire, wine-merchant—Hesxy Earnsuaw, Mytholmroyd, Halifax, miller—WuL- 
LIAM Parsoxacr, Liverpool, steam-packet-agent—Josxrn Ronerts, Liverpool, iron- 
monger . 


Scotch Sequestrations.—J. and T. Srevex, Loudoun, coal-masters—ALEXANDER, 
Dunoon, plumber—M’Kenzix, Edinburgh, elock-maker, 





LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 3. 
. Roverts Cooir, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, grocer— 
Tuomas JaAnmMan Tavior, Stoke Newington Road, grocer—Epwarp Cartrerns, 
Coventry, hatter—Groxck Wurre, Birmingham, grocer—Tuomas Bannarp, Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square, bookseller—Josern Wriciur, Coventry, wateh-maker 
Puskas HALL, Bolton, contractor—Tuomas Jonsox, West Hartlepool, Durham, 
ship-owner— Ru Harp Suirm Beir, Newcastle-under-Lyme, baker—JonaTuan 
MarsnHat, Tadcaster, Yorkshire, grocer—AbrauamM Davin Lewes, North Shields, 
Wwine-merchant. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—TUunser, 
verary, boat-builders. 


FROM THE 
Bankrupts.—Wu31aM 





Glasgow, spirit-dealer—D, and M. Muxro, In- 


PRICES CURRENT 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday. W odnes.| 


Thurs. | Friday, 


SperCentConsols .......... shut | -— 
Ditto for Account ..... Mhexd. M9exd 
3 per Cents Reduced O64 | 965 


New 3 per Cents 

Long Aanuities 
Annuities 1885 . 

Bank Stock, 1 per Cent 
India Stock, 10) per Cent ° 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem........ | 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 ovenses 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .... neneual 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 

























































































(Last Official! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eve: ) 
Austrian .. ° -- Premch ...cccsccceees ip.ct. 
Belgian . _ Mexican . 3— aij 
Ditto Peruvian ........ 4i— | Slexd 
Brazilian .. 103 Portuguese 1853 . ;s_ 46 
Buenos Ayres — . 5 — |p exd. 
Chilian .... — ‘-_ oh 
Danish .. _— 3=— 45 
Ditto ... , eae [= 2 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 653 e 
Ditto ......... ecece 101} 95 
French ...... _ Venezuela ...... — 
IARES. 
(Last Official — pe. the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rairwavs— ANks— 
areehond Exeter .....ssesees g | Australasian ........00eceeeee . BR 
Caledonian..........+. . British North Americar 5s 
Chester and Holyhead S Ci i ntcudameieaend | @ 
Sasterm Counties. .....ececeeeee Colonial 30 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 65 | Commercial of London eecece 20, 
Glasgow and South-Western .. —_ Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. -—— 
Norther® ...sccccescocees | Rex d.| London .......cceee Devesesee | — 
South. and West. Ireland. 102} ex 4, | London and © ounty ... -! 26} 
Weesterm..ccccccceccees | »} London Chrtd. Bak. of Australia 21 
ashire and Yorkshi: } | 928 exn, London Joint Stock.......++++. | 324 
Lancaster and Carlisle. | London and Westminster ......! 45) 
London, Brighton & South ¢ oast los} National Bank .......+.. +| — 
London and Blackwall........ bo | National Provincial * — 
London and North-Wes —_ S8exd.| New South Wales.. -| -— 
London and South-Western 91} | Oriental ......+.++. e+! 18% 
Manchester, Shettield & Linc oin|| 328 Provincial of Ireland. ° 63 
Midian oo ccccccsrcccccesesvoccs | Spex d, South Australia...... | — 
Midland Great Western (Ireland) =— Union of Australia . —_— 
North British naeeneese . a4 | Union of London, 24} 
North-Eastern—iierw ick. 90} ex d. Umity....ccccccccccveseese i — 
North-Eastern— York ......... Tuj ex d, We stern Mank of London....... — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) = —— | Docxs— 
Scottish Central ..........++++ -— | East and West India .......+++- — 
Scottish Midland,.... | London ........ : 1064 
South-Eastern and Dove | St. Katherine — 
BE. ° Victoria ..... 1004 
East Indian | Miscertannovs— 
Geelong and Melbourne | Australian Agricultural, re | 33 
Grand Trunk of Canada .. | British American Land, —_ 
« | | Canada. eee ee 118 
at Western of Ca | ” all oe i —=— 
Paris and Lyons ........+0+. tric Folegvenh ° , 108 
Mixee— | General Steam... = 
Australian . _ National Discount. _ 
Hrazilian Im -_ London Discount . | 4 
Ditto St. John de el Re y. _ | Peninsular and Oric natal Steam. 82 
Cobre Copper. —_— | Royal Mail Steam.......++++ 61 





Rhymney Iron .. South Australian .........6+ eee 3y 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the Ist day of Sept. 1558. 
ISSUE DETARTMENRT. 





An Account, 


.. £11,015,100 








Notes issued ......cceeeeeees .£31,538,850 , Government Debt...... eens 
Other Securities 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion, 7,063,850 
} Bilver Bullion........+. - 
£31,528,850 | £31,538,850 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Wesgetes tors’ Capital £14,553,000 Government Securitics (incla- 
asenpanssessaeeseen 3,689, ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,913,381 
Public Deposits* — pscpeneene a ~ 16,453,324 
Other Deposits . . | . 11,236,030 
Seven Days and other Bills .. | eveccece 733,346 
| —_ +s 
£38. 8, 336 ost | £58,336 ,081 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 





| METALS Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 0 ., 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars... 615 0.. 710 
Lead, British Pig . 
Steel, Swedish heg.. 19 0 0 ., 19 10 


eee Mark Lane, Sept. 3. 


BULLION. Per 02 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 
Mexican Dollars .. 
Silver in Bars, Standard.. 





= 

c 

— 
cece 


















4s. 4 io 1 
Wheat,R. 0 “2 tod Pine ...... 49to: 30 Fine...... 67to72 | Indian Corn. 34t0 35 
iP sese » 45—47 Foreign,K. 39—47 Peas, Hog... 38—40 | Oats, Feed., 26—28 
ted, New. 40—43 White F. 54 — 56 Maple .... 40—43 
Fine ...... 43—45 Rye ........ 34—36 White.... 40—45 | 
White Old 48—51 Marley ...... 22—29 Blue ...... o— @} 





Beans, Ticks 38 — 43 
Marrow... 43—49 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


Tine ...00. $61—52 Malting .. 0— 0 noe 
New...... 47—48 | Malt, Ord... 60—66 Fine... 32—33 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. { 
| Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 











For the Week ending Aug. 28. 
6d, | Rye F Od, cose $48. 11d, | Rye «0.2.05 388. tad. 
6 | Beans.. 8 | . 31 9 | Beans.,.... 46 
10 | Peas.... 6 | - 27 WL | Peas....... 44 0 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town ‘made ........+++ per sack 43s. to 46s Butter—Rest Fresh, 16s. Od. per dos. 
Seconds 36 — 39 Carlow, 5i. 4s. to 5/. 9s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32° — 34 Bacon, Irish ......+.+ ---per cwt. 648. — 664, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, ° - 






Derby, pale .... 
Hams, York. . 74 
Eggs, French, per 20, 4 . a. “to 6s. 94. 


American 2 
Canadian 21 
Bread, 5)d. to 74d. the 41b. loaf. 





HUTCHERS* MEAT. 


CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Catrie at THe 


NeEwGATE ann LEaADENRALL.” 














sa sa sd ad ad 6d} CATYLE-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 2to3 &to4 2 .... 4 Oto4 Btod O Monday. bees 
Mutton 34-40-44 - @€4—4 6—5 2 - 5896 200, 1S 
Veal... 3 O—4 O—4 4 2... 4 O— 4 B—5 O 479 weve 390 
Pork... 3 6—4 O0—4 8 .. 4 c=s 6—5 0 . 1 scene 401 
Lamb. 4 O0—4 8-5 4 48—5 0—5 6/ Pigs... 330..... 190 
° To sink the offal, itis 
Hors WOOL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... Os. to 0s. Down Tegs.. ++» perib - to 1644, 
Mid and East Kent dit . O— 6 Half-bred We uneaene M4) 
Sussex ditto.... o— 0 le ester Fleeces ..... e- - 6 

o— 0 Combing Skins .......+.+000++ —- bb 





Farnham ditto 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
MITECHAPEL, 
Sis. to Bs 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND, 











Hay, Good ....... ee 88s. to O5s, 
Inferior o-— oO 70 — & 
New 75 — 80 — 9 
Clover 9 — 105 — 108 
4 — 33 - 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 6d, 
randy, Best Brands . ,ili=- 


GROCERIES 
Tea, Souchong, tine, per ib.ls. 11d. to 29, 3d 
1 





Congou, fim@ ....cecceee 6-2 0 . 
Pckoe, tlowery .......-- 3 0-46 Cotton, N. Orleans. per “Sa oe 8] 
In bond—Duty I». 5d. per Ib | Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 43 6 — 46 0 





n. per ton, 280 o— 0 


Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. Tos. Od. to 908. Od.) Guano, Peruy 
nao 63 6 — 06 
t3 


Good Ordinary ......++. is. Od. to 508. Od.) Tallow P. ¥.C 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 5és | Town 
Kice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 17s Rape Oil, 














Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27 | srown. niece 6 — 4 

West India Molasses .. 13s éd. %e ise Od | Linseed Oi}..... . 3 oa @ 
POTATOE Cocoa-nut Oil .. 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. Os.to Os | Palm Oi)... o-—- 

ShawsS..sec.. O — © | Linseed Oil-cake 0-215 

6 =— 0 


Cuals, Hetton... 


TeOS oasceeiere 
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R,. CHARLES KEAN’S farewell Sea- 

son as Manager of the ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEA- 

TRE will commence on Sarurpay the 2d Ocroper Next, and 
conclude on Sarv RDAY the 30th Jury. 


PROFESSOR WILJALBA F FRIKELL.— 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William Street, Char- 
ing Cross.—TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.—For One 
Month only, previous to Professor Frikell’s departure on a 
Provincial Tour. Every Evening at Eight. Saturday After 
noons, at Three. Private Boxes, One Guinea; Box Stalls, 
5s ; Orchestra Stalls, 3*.; Area, 2s.; Ampitheatre, Is. 
Places may be secured at the Polygraphic Hall, and at Mr. 
MITCHELL’ 8 Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


RY AL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 


IRELAND. 
CABNIOCEASL PRIZES. 
UPPLEMENTAL NOTICE.) 

The President ona Council of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland hereby give Notice, that on the first 
Mownpay in May, in the year 1859, they will proceed to ad 
judge a Prize of 

FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS 
for the best Essay, and a Prize of 
TWO HUNDRED POUNDS 
for the second best Essay that may be present ed to them, 
in pursuance of Notice issued on the 1th of Jancany of 
this year; provided any of the Essays so presented shall 
appear to them to possess sufficient merit. 
By order of the Council, 
Dublin, August 6,1 1858. H. Macnsext, Sec. 


St . BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


= Lew DICAL COLLEGE. 

















The WINTER ION will commence on Ocrosrr 4th, 
with an IN’ THODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. Coorr, at 7 
o'clock p.m. 

LECTURES. 

Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 
Chymistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. 

Savory. 

SUMMER SESSION, 185', commencing May 1. 
Materia Medica—Dr. F. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Kirkes. 
Forensic Medicine ee 











aga 







Comparativ 
Practical Chym y 5 b 
Demonstrations of Operative Surgery—Mr. Holden and 


Mr. Savory. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is afforded to more than 95,000 paticnts annually. 
The in- patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—on the Medical 
Cases, by Mr. rows and Dr. Farre; on the Surgical 
Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr 
Skey; on Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. The out-pa 
patients are attended daily by the Assistant- Physicians and 

tant-Surgeons. 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Students can reside 
within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the colle 
giate system, established under the direction of the Trea 
surer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some 
of the Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the 
Hospital also receive students to reside with them. 

SCHOLAKSHIPS, PRIZES, &c.—At the end of the 
Winter Session, examinations will be held for two Scholar 
ships of the value of 45/. for a y The examination of 
the classes for prizes and certificates of merit will take place 
at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, 
Mr. Houpen, or any of the Medical Surgical Officers or Le« 
turers, orat the Anate | Museum or Library. 

Ala th * > 
Gocte ‘TY for the DISCHARGE and 

IEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.8. F.S.A 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Fsq 

Ata meeting of Governors held in Craven Street,on Wep- 
nespay, the 4th day of Jury 1858, the cases of 25 Peti 
tioners were considered, of which 19 were approved, 2 re 
jected, 1 inadmissible i 3 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 7th of Jury, 20 Debtors, 
of whom 17 had wives and 44 children, have been dis 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 348/. 7s. ld. ; and the following 

Benefaction received since the last Report— 
I , e ecencdneced H60ccereceee . £ 

Benefactions are received by Benj min Bond. c hell, Esq 
the Treasurer, , Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares , by 
the Secretary o. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in paisa month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See 


a , . 7 " Th 
H! ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 

OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will bh 
ward appear an additional label, printed in gree 
as follows—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi 
tion to the well-known labels which are protecte ’ 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 


y ‘ \¢ Ty , ’ 
OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated 
Particles of Dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
cooling and refreshing Preparation for the Face and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, Allaying all 
Heat and Irritability, and immediately affording the pleas 
ing sensation attending restored clasticity of the skin 
Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discolouration, are 
eradicated by its application, and give place to a clear and 
healthy state of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 
ds. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per bottle. 

Cavtion.—The words ““ROWLANDS'’ KALYDOR” are 
on the wrapper, and their signature “ A. ROWLAND 
and SONS” in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


> r 

I ANDSOME BRASS" and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and clegantly Japanned , lain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

. CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacture rs, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 















































































NDIA SERVICE COMPETITIVE 


EXAMINATIONS.—Young Gentlemen are prepared for 
the India Civil and Military Services under the Government 
ofthe Crown, by the Rev. Dr. Emecron; with the assist- 
ance of Mr. J. H. Sroaveter, Author of “ British India,’ 
“The British Officer,” &c.; and other well-qualified Pro- 
fessors. Address the Rey. the Principal, Hanwell College, 
Middlese x. 


, 
{OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Ns and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
Director—Sir Roprerick Iurey Merecuisen, D.C.L. M.A. 
F.R.S. &e 
During the Session 1858-59, which will commence on the 
4th Ocroner, the following COU RSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given— 
HEMISTRY. By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F.R.S. Xe. 
METALLURGY. By John Percy, M.D. PRS 
N ATU RAL ~ ees 2 Ky T Hl. Huxley, F. RS 
. MINERALOGY. by Warington W. Smyth, M.A 
MINING F.R.S 











oe aed 


5 

6. GROLOGY. By A Cc — msay, F.R.S. 

7. APPLIED MECHANK( By Robert Willis, M.A 
F.R.S. 

8 PHYSICS Ky G. G. Stokes, M./ 


INSTRUCTION IN MECHANIC 7 DRAW ING. By Mr. 


Binns 

The fee mee Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo 
ratories, 30! in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payme = bp o U 





Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, the 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof 
mann, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The 
» is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under 
tion of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of 
are issued at 1/., 1/. 10s., and 2/. each. Officers inthe 
Queen's or the t India Company's service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, acting minin rents and managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced ch 

Certificated schoo 
gaged in education, a 
duced fees 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
Exhibitions and others have also been esta 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London 

TRENHAM REEKS 


TNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 
UNITED COLLEGE OF ST. SALVATOR AND 
ST. LEONARD. 

The Crasses in this College will open on Tavasnay, the 
ith of Novemnrr, at 1 when Principal Sir Davin 
Brewsrer will deliver an Introductory Address 

SIR DAVID BR EWsT! R, K.H. &c. Principal 














sters, pupil teachers, and others en 
also admitted to the lectures at re 





granted two 
shed 








tegistrar 
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I Roi LESSORS. 
LATIN ....cccccccccscece J.C. Suarar, M.A. Oxon 
Assistant to W. Pyren, LL.1 
GREEK... ..ccccccvcccce W. Y. Seccar. M.A. Oxor 
\ssistant to A. At sorek, LL.D 
MATHEMATICS........ 4. Coven Apams, M.A. Cantab 
PRS 


LOGIC AND RHETORIC W. Sratorne, M.A. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY , 
and POLITICAL ECO-— J. PF. Feanirr, LL.D. 
eae oat <s 
EXPERIMENTAI _ . 
PHYSICS and NATU ‘ W. L. F, Fiscurn, M.A. Cantab. 
RAL PHILOSOPHY J 
CHEMISTRY......... 


Fostex Herpoir, M.D 
Assistant to Anrnt® CONNELT 

F.R.SS.L. and I 
HUMAN AND COMPA i 


RATIVE ANATOMY (|G. E. Day, M.D. PRS 
AND PHYSTOLOGY. 
CIVIL HISTORY....... W. Macvonatp, M.D. P.RS.E 
DIVINITY OF ST. MARY'S COLLEGI 
rhe Crasses willopen on Tucasvay, the 8th of Novewers 
The Very Rev. Jous Tettoca, D.D. Principal 


PROFESSORS 
PRINCIPAL and PRI } 
PROFES J 


un Tesrocn, D.D 





Wittuiasm Brows, DD 


Grorneet Beist, D.D 


A. FP. Mrrcmect, A.M 


A considerable number of Bursaniss, tenable for four 
years, are attached to both Colleges, and are open to Compe 
tition ; and Prizes are awarded in each of the Classes at the 
end of the Session 

Some of the Professors receive Students to reside with 
them, and the aries can afford information 1 
ing Board, Lodgings, or any matter connected with the 
Colleges. 

W. F. IRELAND, Secretary to the United College 
STUART GRACE, Secretary to St. Mary's College 


Sr. Anprews, 2d September 1958. 
THE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH 
Heap Masren—JOHN DALGLEISH 
Vick-Parcirar—W. 8. DALGLEISH, M.A. Fd 
MASTERS 
The Vice-Principal 
B.A. Paris,) George Street 
’ M.A. York Place 
Mr. F. Chaumont, Castle Street 
Mr. A. Gilmour, Mary Place 
Mr. J. Laidlaw, M.A., Edin 
Dr. Le Rutland Street 
Professor I , Bhm Cottage, Whitehouse Gardens 
Frederick Street. 
nt J. Mackie, Raeburn Place 
, Princes Stre 
Signor Oraini, George Street 
Mr. G. Robertson, Hamilton Place, Newington 
Messrs. Roland, Gaytield Square 
Mr. Gourlay Ste A.K.S.A. Randolph Place, 
Mr. J. C. Steen, Park Place 
P. Great King Street 
F.K.S.E., Duke Street 
Mr. J.C. W ww hah St. Cuthbert’s Glebe 
LECTURERS 


























The Vice-Principal 
Portobello 
m Macadam, F.R.S.E 
Mr. W. Swan, F.1S.4 
The Private Studies of the Pupils are Superintended by 
the Vice- Principal, and Kesident Tutors, Graduates of Eng 
lish and Continental Universities. 

Prospectuses and the Annual Report of the School mayb 
— by parties interested on application to the Head 
Maste 

Address, THE. GRANGE HOUSE, 


MINNEFORD'S 
URE 


, Brandon Street 





Evineveon, N.B 


F L UID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, ont Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Ape it, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly ‘during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinxrrornp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 




















[,SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lave 
tilled in a manner known only. to H. Socccanesen 
strongly recommended for use in warm —- on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint 
8s. pint. Hriedenbach's Royal Distillery Mot Flowers, srs? 
New Bond Street, faci ing Redmayne’s. 


~ ry ——— ae 

GHOOTING, LOUNGING, or TRAVEL- 

LING —Garm nts adapted for the’ above purposes may 

be viewed in ¢ t varic ch being suitable for what j is 

required and very moder in cost.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 

Merchant Clothiers a sletot Patentees, 114, 116, lls, 120, 
Regent Street ; and 22, Cornhill. 


FOR YOUTH A a W DEPARTMENT IS ASSIGNED. 
TICOLL’S CAPE SUIT has been re- 
pt cently ‘aeatiien d by H. J. and D. Nicoll, and is made 
in various materials. All retain with customary usefulness 
an unusual degree of novelty, together with moderate prices. 
The Have is an Overcoat particularly well adapted for 
Young Gentlemen. The hilt and Highland Costume as worn 
by the Royal Princes may be had here complete 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Re- 


gent Street, London. 
FOR LADIES. rere: 


a a sc DAT 
ICOLL’S PATENTED HIGHLAND 
4 CLOAK, will be found to afford great comfort, either 
for EXCURSIONS, or MORNING WEAR. It some- 
what resembies the old Spanish Roqueiaire, but with a 
capucine hood; it measures 16 yards round the outer edge, 
and falls in graceful folds from the shoulders to the fe ret; it 
is composed of the mixed neutral-coloured material used for 
Nicoll’s riding habits, at three guineas, and is well adapted 
to repel dust or a shower of rain. The price is half-a- 
guinea less than the riding-habit. To obtain the latter, the 
body of a close-fitting dress should be forwarded; but the 
ighland Cloak can be at once sent to any part of the globe. 
Female Attendants may be seen for Riding-Habits, and 
Pantalons des Dames, 
WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 141, Regent Street, London 
ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALE- 
4 TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge- 
neral popularity te Messrs. Nicoll's original Paletot, that is 
to say, it aveids giving to the wearer an outré appes nce, 
therefore professional men and all others 2 use it during 
morning and afternoon, and in or out of doors. Secondly, 
there is an absence of unnecessary seams, which, as it is 
well known, secures a more graceful outline, and is a great 
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} saving in wear; but the latter advantage is considerably 


enhanced by the application of a stitched binding, patented 
by Mess ol his binding also gives a remarkably 
neat finish and strength to the edges. Great exertions are 
being made to supply Messrs. Nicolls agents throughout the 
country and the colonies with an assortment of this new 
garment simultaneously with the display in London, but it 
is necessary to inform the public that all Messrs. Nicoll’s 
manufactures may be distinguished by a trade mark, con 
sisting ofa silk label attached to each specimen ; to copy 
this is a fraud, which may be thus detected :—if the garmeut 
is dark-coloured, the label has a black ground, with the 
firm's name and address woven in gold-coloured silk ; if the 
garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab ground 
amd red silk letters. Each paletot is marked in plain fi- 
sures, at a fixed moderate price, and is of the best materials. 
In London, the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can alone 
be had of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent 
Street ; and 22, Cornhill 
| yk SMITHS COMPOUND EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most efficacious 
remedy for Ulecrs, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, Herpetic Erup 
tions, Pimples and other Diseases of the Skin, whether 
arising from a vitiated state of the blood or from other 
causes Price 2s. $¢. and 10s. per box, one large equal to 
four sme agent in England, Warrs, Chemist, 3 
Gray's Place, mpton ; and 198, High Holborn, London 


( YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
' USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 


THE LADIES are respectfully in ed that this Stance is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
























and Hex Masesty’s Lav sokess says, that 

although she has tried 

Wueares, Rick, anv ornen Powpre 

she has found none of bees jon oq al to the GL r NE 1F3 LD 
rich is 

THE FINEST 81 ant H SHE EVER USED 
WHEN yor ASK FOR 

he pcdinshist hsp PATENT STARCH, 

See that you get it, asinferior kinds are often substituted 


' 
WOTHER SPOON and CO. Giascow ano Lonpon. 


Wet so, , "xr 
YERFECT DIGESTION, SOUND 
LUNGS, and STRONG NERVES, restored to the 

most enfeebled, without medicine, inconvenience, or ex 
pense, by PU BARRY S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost m other remedies 
Cure No. 51,916—" Pifty years’ indescribable agony from dys 
pepsia, nervousness, 7 cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the aud vomitir have been 
removed by Du Barry's excellent food.—* Maria Jolly, Wor 
thing, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk Cure No —* Thirteer 
teen years’ cough, indigestion, diarrha@a, and general debility 
have been removed by Du Barry's Food—James Porter, Athol 
St. Perth.” Cure No, 4208—" Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervous 
ness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, have been 
effectually removed by Du Barry's Food.—Rev. John W. Fla 
vell, tom Rectory, Norfolk.” In Canisters, 1b. 2s. 9. ; 
Its. Tle. ; Lulbs. 22s. The 120bs, carriage free on 
receipt of post-oftice order, Barry Du Barry and Co. 77, 
Rew t, Londen; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Pic 
eadilly . Bishopszate Street ; at Abbis's, 60 
Gracechurch Street ; Strand; 63 7, 150, and 198, Ox 

ford Street ; and thr 


all Grocers 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWAKD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
has ee an E RELY NEW DEsckIr’ 
{TIVICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or eonee s. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
m not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tieation lecayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52. Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 
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also at 49 a0 



























URES.—BY ROYAL LETTER PATENT 


\ HILES MOC-MALN LEVER TRUSS 





is al ed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 





effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with se 
much ease and ¢} ness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sieep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, te- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITER, 298, PICCADILLY 

FiLAStic STOCKINGS, KNE E-CAPS, 

4 &c. for FARTCOSF VEINS, and all cases of WE AK. 
NESS and SWEL1 ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are porous, light in teature, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
. bes = i dinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to és. each 






youn W ‘ITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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Now ready, 1 NTI vol. 8vo. 25s. cloth, 
HE MERCANTILE and MARATIME 
GUIDE, by G. T. Wumore, A.M. one of her 
Majesty *s Council, and Epw ARD Bepeu., of her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs, Author of “The British Tariff."’ 3d 
Thousand, 1 very large vol. 8vo. cloth. 

« A complete Cye lope dia of Trade and Commerce.” 
—Banhers’ Circular. 

« Prepared in a very complete and satisfactory man- 
ner.” — Times. 

A multum in parvo, ably digested and carefully ar- 
ranged.” *—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

“A really complete and authentic compendium of all 
the information essential to merchants on matters con- 
nected with their business.”"—Zconomist. 

London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grirriy and Co. 


HE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
for 1857-8, in Svo. 

1, CORRESPONDENCE, FINANCIAL, and STa- 
TISTICAL TABLES, and Reports of her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Se hools, not including Poor Law and 
Reformatory Schools, 852 pages, price 2s. 6d. 

2. REPORTS of HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS 
on SCHOOLS of PAROCHIAL UNIONS (Poor Law), 
and on Industrial or Reformatory Schools; 232 pages, 








price 8¢. 
These Volumes, like other Parliamentary publica- 
tions, may be purchased through any Bookseller by 


means of his London Agent, or directly, from Mr. H an- 
SARD, Printer to the House of Commons, 
St. Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; also from Messrs Eynxe and Sporriswoopr, the 
Queen’s Printers, at the Office 
mentary Papers, House of Lords, and East Harding 
Street, Fleet Street. 


ss WR, BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


THE MU TINIES 3 IN OUDH: 


An Account of the Mutinies in Gudh and of the Siege 
of Lucknow Residency; with some Observations on 
the Causes of the Mutiny. By Marri Ricuanp 
Gussiys, Financial Commissioner for Oudh, 

8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 15s, 
Il. 
SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH 
THE KHAKEE RESSALAH ; 

OR MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE, 
During the Mutinies of 1857-58. By Robert Henry 
Waniacr Dunwor, B.C.S, Post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, (din a few days. 

III, 


SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH., 
By Cursrorner T. Wrerer,. 


Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. 
IV. 
FROM THE 
IN OUDH, 
By a Wounded Officer, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 12s, 

[On the 2th. 


[On the th. 


MY ESCAPE MUTINIES 


Vv. 
JOURNEY DUE NORTH, 
By Grorce Avevsrus SALA. Post 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
Vi. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 


By the Author of ** Mary Powell,” 
Second Thousand. 2 vols. 12s, 





Vil. 

DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW, 
By Mrs. Case, Widow of Col. Case, 32d Regiment. 
ost Svo. 10s, 6d, 

Vill, 

A FRIEND IN NEED, 

By Mania Freeman, 

3 vols, 


IX, 
A TIMELY RETREAT from MEERUT. 
By Two Sisters. Second Edition, 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


FRIENDS AT. ‘THEIR OWN 
FIRESIDES, 


A Srory or vHe Prorte CALLED QUAKERS, 
By Mrs, Exuis, Author of ** The Women of England.” 
2 vols, foolscap Svo, 12s. 





XI. 
CURIOSITIES OF 
HISTORY, 
By Francis T. Becxianp, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon 2d Life 
Gi 1ards, 
Third Edition, in small 8vo. with Illustrations. 
XI. 
PHILIP PATERNOSTER. 
A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY, 
2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 12s, 


XIII. 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS. 
From the Earliest Ages of Christianity. By the Rev. 
i J. B. Manspen. 
New Edition, in one handsome volume, 8vo. 12s. 


XIV. 
SERMONS IN STONES; 
Or SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 
By D. M‘Cavusianp. 
Fourth Edition, small 8vo. with 19 Mustrations, 4s. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her “Majesty. ) 


NATURAL 


6s. 


yin’ 


MACMILLAN 


In November will be published, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE. 


By J. C. WRIGHT, M.A, Translator of Dante. 


and Co, Cambridge. 








32, Abingdon | 


for the Sale of Parlia- | 


CHAPMAN 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


In demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, Vols. I. and II, of 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
CALLED 
FREDERICK THE 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Will be ready for publication towards the end of September. 
and HALL, 


GREAT. 


193, Piccadilly. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


AND SONS 


I PITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
4 OF EUROPE; for the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons. Eleventh Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
bound in leather. 
| rhis is a masterly epitome of the noblest contri- 
bution which has been made to the historic literature 
of the present day.”"—Hull Packet. | 
* \ most admirable school-book.”"—Dublin Evening | 
Mail. 
AN ATLAS TO THE EPITOME OF 
ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. Quarto, bound 


in cloth, 7s. 


THE 


price 


TURIES. By the Rev. James Warre, Author of 
** Landmarks of the History of England,” Xc. Post 
Svo. price 7s. 6d. 

* By far the best historical epitome we ve eve 
perused.””—Aflas, 

ELEMENTARY ARITHME TIC . By 
Epwarp Sane, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, price r 
Preatise is i atended ti to supply the great des 
of an intellectual instead of a routine co 





str uction in Arithme tie 





‘he demonstration is throughout - extremely full 
and clear, and we most emphatically recommend that 
books of this sort be employed by teachers. Eva- 
miner. 

THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC, By 
the same Author. Being a Sequel to ** Elementary 
Arithmetic. * Crown 8vo. price 5s, 

* We know, indeed, of no more complete philosophy 
of pure arithmetic than they contain they are well 

| worthy of Sir John Leslie’s favourite pupil. It is al- 
most needless to add, that we consider the reasoning 


of these volumes both thorough and close, and the ex- 
pression of that reasoning uniformly siz iple and clear, 
—Ldinburgh Weekly Review. 

} 


A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE, By Henry Steruens, F. R.S.E, 
Author of the ** Book of the Farm,” &c. With Ilus- 

} trations, price Is, 
i * Teachers will find, in this little volume, an admi- 


rable course of instruction in pri actical agriculture 
that is, 
and by following 
face 


the outlines, which they may easily fill up; 
the hints given in Mr, Stephens’s pre- 
», the course would scarcely fail to be quite 
great practical benefit.” 


|; A CATECAISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By Professor Joun- 


interest- 


g, as well as of Aberdeen 





svon. Forty-sixth Edition, Price Ls. 
|} ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, By the same Au- 
{ thor, Seventh Edition. Price 6s. 6¢. 
|} THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
LIFE. By Professor Jounstox. Two volumes; with 
numerous Engravings, price lls, 6d, 
* It is a book which should find a place in the li- 


brary of every man of science, on the table of every 
student, and in the school-room of every educations al 
establishment.”—Sunderland Herald, 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. By Davm Pacer, F.G.S, With Illus- 
trations and Glossarial Index. Third Edition. Price 
ls. 6d. 

** Of late it has not often been our good fortune to 
examine a text-book on science of which we could 
express an opinion so entirely favour ib le as we are 
enabled to do of Mr. Page’s little work.” — Atheneum. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
LOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. By 
Davip Pacer, F.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
Glossary, and Index. In crown 8vo, pp. 336, 5s. 

** An admirable book on geology. It is from no in- 
vidious desire to underrate other works, itis the sim- 
ple expression of justice, which causes us to assign to 
Mr. Page’s ‘Advanced Text-Book’ the very first 
place among geological works addressed to students, 
at least among those which have come before us. We 
have read every word of it with care and with delight, 
never hesitating as to its meaning, never detecting 
the omission of anything needful in a popular and 
succinct exposition of a rich and varied subject.”— 
Leader . 

THE ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL and 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Comprising the Geo- 
graphy of the Ancient World, in so far as it is sub- 
servient to the understanding and illustration of the 
Classics. By Professor Pruians, of the University of 
Edinburgh. Price 4s, * 

45, George Street, Edinburgh; 37, Paternoster Row, 
London, 





EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- | 


| THE 


ENYCLOP_EDIA METROPOLITANA 

Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth 
7". HISTORY of the C HRISTLAN 

CHURCH, from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Present Day, includes a History of the Reformation by 


the Rev, Alfred Lyall, M.A.; The Bishop of Hereford ; 
Rev E. Riddell, M.A. Rev. H. Crossthwaite, 
M.A.; Rev. J. G. Rentinn M.A. ; Rev. Henry J. 
Roze, B.D. 


| London and Glasgow : 
SMITH, ELDER, 
NNOUNCEMENTS 


Ricnarp GRirrix and Co, 
AND C€O0,’S 
SEPTEMBER, 





for 


I. 


t CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

A New and Cheaper Edition of the 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Mrs. GAasKELL. 

Complete in One Handsome Volume, post 8vo. with 
Portrait and View of Haworth Parsonage, price 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

27th September. 
ll. 


MR. RUSKIN. 
The Second Edition of 
STONES OF VENICE, 
“ THE FOUNDATIONS.” 
| By Jowx Ruskry, M.A. 
Author of ** Modern Painters,” *‘ Seven Lamps of Ar- 
chitecture,” “ Elements of Drawing,” &c. 
21 Plates, and numerous Wood-cuts. Royal 8vo, 


Vol L. 


} 
cloth gilt top, price 2/. 2s, 
2d September. 
il. 
The late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


| LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON 
LITERARY AND SOCIAL TOPICS, 
By the late Rev, F. W. Ronearsoxn, M.A. Author of 
** Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton,” 
Post 8vo, 
29th September. 
IV, 
A New and Cheaper Edition of 
PAUL FERROLL, a Tale, 
By the Author of “1X Poems by V.” 
Post Sve. price 2s. cloth, uniform with New Editions 
of “* Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” &c. 
27th _ mber. 


NEW NOVEL. 
EVA DESMOND; or Mutation, 
In three Volumes, 
3d September.) 
v1. 
GUNNERY IN 1858; 
being a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and Sporting Arms. 
By WittiamM Greener, Author of “ The Gun.” 
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BOOKS. 


COCHRAN’S TRANSLATION OF 
ZWINGLI.* 

Some admirers of the Swiss religious Reformer, Zwingli, in- 
cline to give him precedence over Luther; and in certain points 
rightly. If he did not as regards time forestall Luther’s oppo- 
sition to the abuses of the Papacy, Zwingli or Zuinglius, arrived 
at his religious conclusions by a more intellectual and independent 
process than Luther. But for the slight put upon “‘ hisorder” in the 
matter of the indulgences, and a not over-respectable feeling of tra- 
ding jealousy, the great German reformer might have left the work 
of Ecclesiastical reform to other hands. His Opposition to Popery 
grew up by degrees and was forced upon him by the violence of 
successive controversies, and possibly by his own vanity ; for with 
all his geniality and strength of character, Luther had many 
weaknesses. Zwingli on the other hand arrived at his religious 
views entirely by reflection, and ‘searching the scriptures,” es- 
pecially in their original tongue. The licentiousness and cor- 
ruption around him might have stimulated his logical results ; 
but his conclusion—that the Scripture and the Scripture alone 
must be the sole arbiter of religious questions, and that the 





CHRISTOFFEL’S 


‘church ” was as regarded the Papacy a merely human insti- | 


tution or invention, were reached by private meditation and in- 
quiry. If Zwingli had not the racy strength of Luther’s nature, 
neither had he its coarseness, its vehemence, and its obstinacy ; 
Zwingli, moreover, possessed a more philosophical mind and 
greater self-control than Luther; qualities which rendered him 
less prone to rely upon the arm of the flesh and gave him greater 
consistency of conduct and opinion. Fortune, however, assigned 
him a smaller stage on which to fulfill his part, and he had we 
think a less expansive mind than his great contemporary ; some- 
thing of the provincial attaches to Zwingli, whereas Luther was 
imperial ; as the world, in the eminence it has assigned to him, has 
rightly determined. 

The circumstances of their public lives also were widely differ- 
ent. From the time when Luther began to preach against the 
particular vendor of indulgences, as much cadens as against the 
indulgences themselves, his life was passed amid violent conten- 
tions, turmoils, and dangers. Even his very honours and worldly 
greatness were of an irritating and pugnacious kind; for they 
had a relation to secular wars and politics, as well as religious 
disputes ; he often required some of ‘ the wisdom of the serpent” 
to steer his way successfully among great men. Zwingli encoun- 
tered little danger and difficulty comparatively, nor was he so 
much tempted as Luther to indirect courses; and we say com- 
paratively; because no man in those times, or indeed in any 
times, who heads a reform movement, can hope to escape labours 
and controversies, and such attacks as the age will tolerate. 
Switzerland possessed much ecclesiastical freedom extending to 
the popular election of her own pastors. That sense of the cor- 
ruption of the Papal Church, and even the doubts as to some of 
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her dogmas, which had been everywhere growing in the minds of | 
thoughtful men for some generations, seem to have been prevalent | 


among the more respectable of the Swiss cler, The military 
reputation of the Swiss, and the employment of her mercenaries, 
not only by temporal princes but even by the Pope himself, might 
induce caution in the treatment of the Cantons. At all events, 
when Zwingli began to preach the Gospel—the Scriptures as a 
rule of life, and Christ crucified as the sole means of salvation, he 
met with much encouragement both from clergy and laity; nor 
was there anything to be called persecution oken he first pro- 
ceeded to attack the practices and even dogmas of the Church. 
The Papal Court rather sought to conciliate him by honours and 
offices, At a later date of his call to Zurich his position rather re- 
sembled that of Knox in Scotland or Calvin at Geneva, than of 
Luther in Germany, who was a spiritual adviser indeed, but at 
the same time a dependent of powerful princes. Not only was 
the Church of Zurich reformed at the instance of Zwingli but in 
some sense the state. One great source of evil against which the 
Reformer preached and legislated was mercenary service, a course 
that raised up enemies against him, especially amongst those 
authorities who received pensions from foreign powers to encou- 
rage the Swiss levies. His discourses on this subject would now 
be among the most popular of his writings not nierely for their 
indications of the times, but for the gencral truth of his views. 
His homely style is, in English, not always of the strongest ; whether 
from suffering in translation, or on the ground he himself alleges 
as a general excuse for all his writings—that the demands upon 
his time prevented him from finishing anything. It is, however, 

* Zwingli ; or the Rise of the Reformation in Switzerland. A Life of the Re- 
Sounee, with some Notices of his Time and Contemporaries. By R. Christoffel, 

astor of the Reformed Church, Wintersingen, Switzerland. Translated from the 


German, by John Cochran, Esq. Publi . > as . - 
and py nde cones. ran, bsq ublished by Clark, Edinburgh; and Hamilton 


(Montuty SurrieMent. ] 





easy to see that matter like the following, novel in its view 
of a popular and practical question, and enforced by a striking 
person and manner, would produce a considerable effect among a 
primitive people three centuries ago. 

“Let each one for himself reflect on the evils of war, and think how it 
would be with him if he were treated in the manner in which we use our 
fellow Christians. Think, now that a foreign mercenary came into thy 
land with violence, laid waste thy meads, thy fields, thy vineyards, drove 
off thy cattle, bound thy house-furniture together and carted it away, slew 
thy son in the attack, who would defend himself and thee, violated the 
chastity of thy daughters, kicked with his feet the dear wife of thy bosom, 
who went before thee, and fell down at the feet of this foreign soldier, beg- 
ging mercy for thee and herself, dragged out thyself, pious, worthy, ld 
man, even in thine own house and home, from the place where thou wert 
crouching in fear, knocked thee down in presence of thy wife, despite her 
cries, and despite thine own trembling, venerable, pleading, grey hairs, 
and then at last set fire to thy dwelling, and burned it to the ground; 
wouldst thou not think within thyself, if the heaven did not open and spit 
fire on such villany, if the earth did not yewn and swallow up such mons- 
ters, there were no God? And yet thou doest all this to another, and callest 
it, forsooth, the right of war. 

“Those who, for truth, religion, justice, and native country, venture 
their lives in war, are true men, and their cause is sacred. But as for those 
blood-thirsty, mercenary soldiers, who take the field for gain, of whom the 
world is now full, and those wars which princes carry on, from day to day, 
out of lust of power, filling the earth with bloodshed, I, for my part, 
not only cannot approve them, but I believe there is nothing more wicked 
and criminal, and have the opinion that such men deserve to be branded as 
highway robbers, and that they are unworthy of the name of Christians. 

* * * * 


“The third danger is, that with foreign money and foreign wars, our 
manners will become corrupted and debased. This we see very clearly, for 


| our people have never returned from the foreign wars without bringing 


something new in clothes for themselves and their wives, or without im- 
porting home some new extravagance in eating and drinking, some new 
oaths; the bad they see and learn with readiness, so that we have reason to 
fear if these wars be not desisted from, we shall be inundated with still 
worse evils. The morality of the women, too, is corrupted. A woman isa 
weak creature, and desirous of new, handsome things, ornaments, fine 
clothes, jewels, (as we see in Dinah, who went to Sechem out of curiosity, 
and was there humbled,) and when such like things are made to flash in 
their eyes, and offered to them, think you that they will not be moved b 
these things, and that the temptation will not be too strong for them? It 
is to be feared, too, that in time, the number of the males will be dimin- 
ished, although, as yet, this has been less noticeable. But, at least, they 
are unmanned by luxury. Now, no one will work to obtain a living, the 
lands are out of cultivation, and lie waste in many places, because labourers 
are not to be got, although there be people enough, and a land that could 
well nourish us all. If it bear not cinnamon, ginger, malmsey, cloves, 
oranges, silk, and other such dainties for the palate, it bears at least butter, 
milk, horses, sheep, cattle, lint, wine, and corn, and that to the full, so 
that we can rear a fine strong race of men, and as to what we want 
in our own country we can obtain it elsewhere against our own 

roduce. That we do not hold to this, comes from the selfishness that 
1as been introduced among us, and which leads us off from labour to idle- 
ness, And yet, to work is noble; it saves from wantonness and vice, it 
yields good fruit, so that a man can richly nourish his body without care, 
and without the fear that he sully himself with the blood of the innocent, 
and live by it. It makes the body, too, hale and strong, dissipates diseases, 
engendered by idleness, and last of all, fruit and increase follow the hand 
of the worker, as creation itself came from the hand of the all-working God 
at the beginning, so that, in external things, there is nothing in the uni- 
verse so like God as the worker. It is to selfishness we owe it, that all our 
strength and power, which ought to defend our country, are consumed in 
the service of foreign masters. Behold how wnlike we are to our ancestors. 
These would not suffer foreign masters in their land, but now we lead them 
in amongst us by the hand, if they have but money, that some may get hold 
of the money, while many get the stripes. And when a pious man has 
brought up a well-doing son, then come the captains and steal him away, 
and he must expose himself to the danger of dying of hunger, disease, mur- 
der, shot, or wounds. And if he reckon up his bargained money, he will 
find he could have won more by thrashing, without speaking of his being 
run through the body with a spear ere the account comes to be paid.” 

The later life of Zwingli was chiefly ae in publie du- 
ties, in the reformation of religion in Switzerland, the inculca- 
tion of morality among a rustic, but somewhat coarse and licen- 
tious people, in endeavours to improve the government of Zurich 
and other Cantons, and in religious controversy. In the sense 
of varied fortune his life was uneventful. He was born within a 
few weeks of Luther; namely, Zwingli on the Ist January 1454 
Luther on martinmas 1483. They were both sons of peasants ; 
but while Luther’s parents were poor and austere, those of 
Zwingli were of competent means and of kindly disposition. His 
father and his grandmother are said to have stored the boy’s mind 
with narratives of Swiss history, legendary tales, and biblical 
narratives. His father’s brother was a clergyman, the dean of 
Wesen, and he took charge of his nephew, when the boy was 
about eight or nine years old. He first a young Zwingli at 
the public school, and when the apt pupi os the master, 
his uncle sent him to Basle, to his friend George Binzli. 

** Binzli was a learned man, who, at the same time, possessed a mild dis- 
position and a warm heart. Here, too, the ~—_ progress of the boy speedily 
outran the capabilities of the master. Young Huldreich [Zwingli] was espe- 
cially clever in the disputations which were then common as well in the 
lower as in the higher schools, excelling in these all his class-fellows. His 
musical talents, too, began to develop themselves in an extraordinary de- 
gree, and to excite universal admiration. The faithful teacher, perceiving 
that his school would no longer ayail for his precocious scholar, sent him 
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home, with a recommendation that he might be sent to a seminary better 
correspondent with the attainments he had made. At that time, Henry 
Woelflin (Lupulus,) at Berne, taught the dead languages with great ap- 
plause. The Ammann of Wildhaus and the Dean of Wesen resolved to send 
the boy thither. Lupulus was deeply read in the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics, and in ancient history; he also made a journey to the Holy Se- 

ulchre, and, by personal observation, had gained a knowledge of Italy, 

reece, and Palestine. The history of his native country, too, he had in- 
vestigated with diligence, and he had sung with enthusiasm the life of the 
pious hermit Nicolaus von der Fluee. Under his. tuition Zwingli was in- 
troduced to an acquaintance with the Roman orators and poets, and at the 
direction of this teacher he began to exercise his poetic talent in attempts in 
verse, after the models of the great Latin poets. The Dominican monks, 
who in Berne as well as in other places, strove in rivalry, by means lawful 
as well as unlawful, with the Franciscans, for the superior veneration of 
the people, had their attention turned to the sharp-witted boy with the 
surprising musical talents, and sought to win him for their order. With 
this design, they induced him to enter their cloister, and live in it, till he 
should reach the age that might permit him to become a member of their 
order. But the eye of God watched over the lad, and preserved him from 
the snares of these corrupted monks. His father and uncle heard of the 
danger which impended over young Huldreich, and they recalled him home, 
to send him elsewhere.” 

That ‘ elsewhere” was first the High School of Vienna, and 
then that of Basle, where he found a teacher, Thomas Wittenbach, 
who not only instructed him in the learning of the day, but directed 
him to the Scriptures, as well as toa more rational system of study, 
as he probably first shook his absolute faith in the Romish Church. 
Wittenbach held that “ the time is not far distant when the scho- 
lastic theology will be swept away, and the old doctrine of the 
Church established in its room on the foundation of God’s Word. 
Absolution is a Romish cheat ; the death of Christ is the only pay- 
ment of our sins.” 

In 1506 Zwingli received “‘a call to be parson at Glarus, being 
elected by the free votes of the community.” Before he could 
take possession of his parish, he had a practical taste of a 
abuses. The Master of the Horse to the Pope, appeared with a 
Papal letter of investiture for the place, although he was already 
in possession of several livings. The community of Glarus suc- 
cessfully maintained their right of election, but Zwingli, never- 
theless, had to give the intruder money to ‘ renounce his claims.” 
At Glarus Zwingli remained some ten years, during which he 
founded a Latin school, and twice accompanied the Swiss army to 
the field as a chaplain, once in 1513, when the French, under 
Louis the Twelfth, were driven out of Lombardy, and again in 
1515, during the campaign of Marignano, at which great battle 
Zwingli was present. During a portion of his sojourn at Glarus 
it does not appear that he entertained doubts of the Romish doc- 
trines. His faith in the Church was first shaken by discovering 
in Italy a liturgy and a mass-book different from those in use ; 
and the critic could not resist the historical evidence that these 
variations indicated a work of man. As a parish priest he dis- 
charged his duty with acceptance, but does not appear to have 
altogether resisted the sovveliing immorality of the period. 

** His parish embraced nearly a third of the Canton of Glarus. A gross 
licentiousness of manners, with that fiery, martial spirit and heroic cou- 
rage which had well proved themselves in the Burgundian and Suabian 
wars, characterized his parishioners, as indeed almost the whole Swiss 
population of the time. The sexual relations were in such a state of dis- 
order that infringements of the seventh commandment ceased any longer 
to be visited with ecclesiastical censure, a circumstance the less to be won- 
dered at since the clergy themselves led the way in the almost universal 
depravity of manners. The priest, who held in respect the marriage vows, 
who shunned to seduce unsuspecting innocence, or to violate the chastity of 
the consecrated nun, could hold up his head even as a man of honour and 
virtue, although stained with the grossest sensuality ; for, verily, had he 
not sworn to the bishop, at his consecration, to preserve his chastity only so 
far as this were possible to human weakness. ‘It is a dangerous thing,’ 
says Zwingli, ‘ for a young priest to have access, through the sanctity of 
his office, to young women, be they married or virgins. Let straw be kept 
from fire. Give the priest a wife; he would then, like any other honest 
man, concern himself with the care of his household, his wife, his child, 
and other affairs, whereby he would be freed from many trials and tempta- 
tions.’ Zwingli himself, as he writes to his friend Utinger, with the great- 
est candour, had formed the resolution to live in this regard, as well as in 
every other, a holy life before God; but, alas! not finding one fellow- 
priest to share his sentiments and his resolve, much less to serve to him as 
an example and abeacon, he fell too before the inroad of fleshly lusts, as he 
himself, with deep pain and remorse, confessed, for he would not appear 
better than he really was. Yet his fall neither violated the sanctity of the 
marriage bed, which was always sacred in his eyes, nor ensnared virgin 
innocenee, nor created any other source of bitterness. By prayer and dili- 
ary study he succeeded in subduing this enemy too, after in faith he had 

id hold on Him who is mighty to save even in the weakest.” 

After ten years’ exertion at Glarus Zwingli went by invitation 
to Einsiedeln ‘the most frequented resort for pilgrims for the 
whole of Southern Germany, Switzerland, and the Eastern part of 
France.”” Gibbon, ere he was yet emancipated from the coils of 
Rome, has recorded in his autobiography the effect which the 
“lively naked image of superstition’? made upon his mind, sug- 
gesting to him ‘as in the same place it had done to Zuinglius, 
the most pressing argument for the Reformation of the church.” 
Not contrary to the views of the Abbot of Einsiedeln and some of 
his ecclesiastics—for they were men of scriptural views; but to 
the surprise of the pilgrims and doubtless many others who heard 
of it, Zwingli thundered against the utility and even the evils 
of pilgrimages, and the worship of the Virgin, telling his congre- 
gations that God was present everywhere, and that for purposes 
of salvation all places were alike. It is notable too that in one 
of his sermons he used the argument which is still a cogent one 
against Mariolatry—the conduct of Christ at Cana, The preacher 
has | pocapeyanr the Virgin. 

**T am no goddess, nor any source of blessing; God alone is that well, 
who has ordained that all good shall come to you through my Son. By at- 
tributing to me that which alone is God’s, ye poor mortals attempt to change 








the pus and government of God. For verily, since the beginning of the 
world, He has given to no creature such a power as that any should flee to 
it for succour as if it were God. I am _no god, therefore seek not from me 
that which is God’s alone to give. Wheu I was upon the earth my Son, 
who indeed loved and honoured me, bestowed on me none of His miraculous 
power. On the contrary, when I exhorted him, saying, the people have 
no wine, he gave me a strange answer, ‘ Woman,’ said he, * what have I to 
do with thee’? This was done solely that the miracle might not be as- 
cribed to me but to him. Therefore, let God abide in his government and 
authority as it has been of old. Ye think ye honour me by worshipping 
me, Ye do greatly dishonour me. Worship is to be paid to none but the 
One living ‘and true God.’ Such, and the like, Mary would without 
doubt, have said, and still say, if she were present in the midst of us, 
Therefore, let everyone know that the highest honour we can show to Mary 
is to acknowledge the saving work of her Son, which he has wrought for us, 
poor sinners; to honour this work aright, and to apply to him for alj 
grace.” 

Such was the style of Zwingle’s preaching in 1517-18; but 
though striking at the very root of Popery, it does not seem that 
the idea of separation from the Romish church, was present to 
his mind. What he wanted was, Reformation by the Church 
itself ; and the single-minded man called upon dignified church- 
men—Cardinals and others—to aid in the work. Even at Zurich, 
whither he went by invitation at the end of 1518, separation was 
far from appearing his object at first; though undoubtedly he 
acted without any care for obvious consequences. His influence 
and proceedings at Zurich, have been already intimated, and be- 
long rather to his public career than his personal life. The most indi- 
vidually remarkable incident of the whole, was Zwingli’s contest 
with Luther, touching the real presence. Luther’s ideas, as is 
well known, were Papistical, with a distinction, in regard to the 
sacrament. He says himself, that he could not get over the text 
“this is my body”; and that is about all he can say; for he 
wanted the learning Zwingli and his friends brought against him, 
and the logic of the senses which first shook Gibbon’s faith in 
the mass—the text “‘ attested” by a single sense—sight, and the 
“real presence” disproved by three senses, “‘the sight, the 
touch, and the taste.” The interpretation of Zwingli, was, that 
which Protestants have generally adopted. The meaning of the 
text he rendered, This signifies my body, and gave a symbolical 
or metaphorical sense to the sacrament—Christ is not present in 
the lifeless bread, but in the believing soul. The dispute was 
carried on without much Christian gentleness by most of those 
who were engaged in it; and with acrimonious coarseness on the 
part of Luther. With a view to reconciliation, Landgrave Philip 
von Hessen contrived a conference between Luther and Melanch- 
thon, and Zwingli and (Ecolampad, which ended as it began, with 
regard to the opinion; but the report furnished some dramatic 
passages. 

“ (Ecolampad: But of what use is the partaking by the mouth when we 
have that by the Spirit > 

“* Luther : I do not concern myself as to what we require, I look only at 
the words as they stand written, ‘This is my body.’ It is to be believed 
and done unconditionally. It must be done. If God were to command me 
to eat dung, I should do it, knowing well that it would be wholesome for 
me. 

“*Zwingli now took part in the dialogue. He began by administering a 
sharp rebuke to Luther for his declaration at the very outset of the debate, 
that he was resolved not to depart from the opinion he had formed; for, in 
this manner, all farther instruction out of the Scriptures was rendered im- 
possible. Scripture must always be interpreted by Seripture. Were we 
to adhere to the letter of the text we must conclude that Christ had full 
brothers. The sentences of Holy Scripture are not dark or enigmatical, 
like the oracular responses of the demons, but they are clear and plain, if 
we only compare the one with the other. He then went into a more minute 
exposition of the section in John vi. and drew from it the conclusion, ‘If 
the Lord here expressly testifies that His flesh profiteth nothing in the cor- 
poreal partaking of it, He certainly would neither have enjoined upon His 
disciples, nor upon us, in the Supper, the doing of a profitless thing, that 
is, the corporeal eating of His body. To this He says, ‘‘ When ye shall see 
the Son of Man ascend to where he was before,’ from which they might 
conclude that they are not to eat really, or corporeally, of His flesh. 

‘“* Luther : In the gospel, ‘ brother’ signifies a cousin, or a relation, The 
words of institution cannot be so explained. Christ says, ‘This is my 
body,’ and it must be so. When Christ says, ‘the flesh profiteth nothing.’ 
He is not speaking of His own but of our flesh. 

** Zwingli: The soul is nourished by the Spirit, not by the flesh. 

** Luther : The body is eaten by the mouth, the soul does not partake of 
it corporeally. 

“ Zwingli: It is then a food of the body and not of the soul. 

“* Luther ; I have said, and say it again, the body is not corporeally eaten 
into our body, and will reserve it, whether the soul also eats it. : 

“* Zwingli: You say this, however, without being able to prove it by 
Scripture. Besides, you first denied that the soul eats the body, and now 
you will have it reserved. 

** Luther : Your whole object is to eatch me in my words. 

“ Zwingli: No; but you speak of things that contradict each other, and 
it is necessary to point out the truth. 

‘* Luther : L abide by the words of Christ, ‘ This is my body.” They are 
the words of God. If the Lord were to set before me wooden apples, and 
command me to eat them, I should eat them, knowing they would be whole- 
some for me, and I dare not ask why ? acta 

“« Zwingli now proved, by various passages of Scripture, that the sign is 
often put for the thing signified, and that the words of the Sacrament espe- 
cially are to be so explained. He censured Luther for employing so silly 
an example as that of the wooden apples. Such illustrations were not in 
place. e know that God neither commands us to eat wooden apples nor 
dung as his body. The word of God reveals to us His holy will ; it is light, 
not darkness. God set before us nothing incomprehensible, if we will but 
only rightly understand His Word. Hence, if one passage, is not clear to 
us, we must compare it with others, and, in this manner, investigate inte 
the sense. Thus the Virgin Mary asked, Luke i. 34, ‘ How shall this be’? 
and the angel answered her question. In the same manner the disciples 
asked, John vi. 52, ‘How can this man give us His flesh to eat’? Why 
should not we also endeavour to discover, from Scripture, how the words 
of the Holy Supper are to be understood? They have, however, been in- 
terpreted by Christ himself, who showed in what manner His flesh was to 
be eaten, and his blood drunk. 
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“* Luther : We are not to examine whether is may be taken for signifies 
for so we full into interpretising ; but we are to take the words in their 
simple sense, ‘This is my body.’ From thence, pointing at the words 
written before him, the devil himself cannot pull me. When I enter into 
subtle inquiries about their meaning, I lose my faith and become a fool. 
Wherefore, give glory to God, and take and believe the simple plain letters 
as they stand.” | 

Although Zwingli was not in the usual sense of the word a 
martyr, he fell in the cause of religious Reform, being killed in 
the battle of Cappel fought during a religious war between the | 
Protestant and Catholic cantons, he having attended the army of 
Zurich in his old capacity of “ field-preacher.” His death took 
place on the 11th October 1531 in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

Christoffel’s Life must not altogether be judged by an English 
standard ; for it was written by a Switzer, for a Swiss public. 
Hence there are minutie of a local character with small interest 
for English readers, while the writings aud controversies of 
Zwingli are entered into at too much length, and where it is not 
extracts with too little condensation for the same class of persons. 
The work is less the Life than the Times of Zwingli—a defect, 
however, which is by no means peculiar to Switzerland; and it 
is composed by a Switzer not only with Swiss feelings but some- 
what of the German expansive ponderousness. 





NEW NOVELS.” 
THE vigour of animal spirits, and a kind of clever dexterity rather 
than art, distinguish Mr. Thornbury’s new romance of Erery 
Man his own Trumpeter ; but the work is not well adapted to 
stand the test of criticism. Not only the idea, but the form and 
manner of the book, are taken from Lever’s novels. As a story 
of adventure, we are not to look for much connexion or continuity 
of action ; perhaps not any very great probability—for who can 
limit the FP cow: te of an adventurer. Still the incidents of the 
story, and the conduct of its persons, should have a regard to 
moral possibility, and the reader has a right to expect from an | 
author of pretension and repute, some regard to national manners. | 
We do not by this mean formal blots or blunders—mere ana- | 
chronisms that a stroke of the pen could correct or remove, such | 
as alluding to a book before it was written, or putting the | 
familiar terms of London in 1858 into the mouths of the French 
“fast men” of 1688, The fault we speak of is pervading and 
staring ; it consists in representing the French ollients of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s time, and indeed, Frenchmen generally, as 
English cavaliers ; and not the cavaliers of real life, but the con- 
ventional characters of romance animated by Mr. Thornbury’s 
reckless and rollicking spirit. It is, however, this strong indi- 
viduality of the author, which gives its character and attraction 
to the book, showing itself, more or less, in every incident or 
scene, however unlikely, and in a critical sense, unreal ; it is 
more especially visible in snatches of gay or martial song, such 
as this fragment. 
* Canon, bom! bom ! canon, bom! bom! 
Trumpters riding away, away, 
Three kisses to you, dear maiden in blue, 
And a gold ring,—but not just today, today. 
* Drummers, tum tum, drummers, tum tum, 
Trumpeters riding away, away, 
* Here's the bill and the score, twenty bottles or more,’ 
* O we'll settle,—but not just today, today.’ ” 
And here is something in another yein, melancholy rather than 
sentimental, . 
“Tt went with the last year’s snow, 
Our love, with its tremble and glow ; 
Jead as the rose, 
When the warm days close, 
Its gone like the last year’s snow. 


No, no? 


Yes! gone with the last year’s snow. 
It went like the last year’s snow, 
When the rain-winds bluster and blow, 
The letters and rings 
And the scented things 
All went like the last year’s snow, 
No, no? 
Yes! went with the last year’s snow.” 

The form of the work is autobiographical and its hero is “ his 
own trumpeter.” Cssar de Mirabel is the son of an old soldier of 
wonderful merit and renown, a gentleman of Gascony. When 
Cesar has reached his twentieth birthday his father starts him 
for Paris with a horse, a sword, fifty Louis, and a letter of intro- 
duction, which is to get him a eadetship in the King’s body guard. 
He mects with some adventures on the road, but at the capita] 
they thicken. The very day of his arrival he is selected by his 
Colonel, who has never seen him and whom he has never seen, 
to watch at midnight in the Palace of Versailles to track a sus- 
pected rival of the king. Whenthe hero has succeeded the Mo- 
narch himself appears upon the scene to reward him, not over 
munificently, and to behave in not over kingly fashion; but thi: 
may be satire. . 

“It was by this time one o’clock; at two o’clock I was leaning half in a 
doze against the lintel of my friend’s room, thinking of my triumph and | 
alarm, when a hand seized mine. : | 

“* Do you call this good guard >’ said a stern, grave voice, and the next 
instant a lit fuze showed the dark brown features of Colonel Beauréeard. 


. Every Man his own Trumpeter. By George W. Thornbury, Author of “ Songs | 
of the Cavaliers and Roundheads,” &e: In three volumes. Published by Hurst 
and Blackett. : | 

Laighton Manor-House, or Love and its Shadows. A Sketch by “ Puss in the 
Corner.” Published by Saunders and Otley. ¥ 

The Day after Tomorrow, or Fata Morgana; containing the opinions of Mr. 
Sergeant Mallet, M.P. for Bolborough, on the future State of the British Nation 
and of the Human Race. Edited by William De Tyne, of the Inner Temple. Pub- 
lished by Routledge. , 4 


‘ You have done well,” he said, * young man ; I see you've earthed your fox. 
Is No. 6 in there?’ 

** He laughed as I told him all the difficulties and dangers of the pursuit, 
appearing just as unruffled and calm as if such adventures were every-day 
pursuits ; he never seemed to eat or sleep. 

** * No. 6 is a cunning bird, and very shy of the trap ; you've done well ; 
but here comes one who will tell you what he thinks of your service.’ 

*** Who >?’ 

** I looked round, to my astonishment it was ‘he King. ‘ ‘ 

“ He approac hed to us from the end of the gallery, wrapped in a rich 
dressing-gown, and carrying a small lanthorn. I knew him by his face on 
the Louis dors. I knew his Jupiter wig. At his request I told him my 
whole adventure, how I saw, and pryed, and tracked the lover through gal- 
lery, court, passage, and garden. As [ mimicked the rage of the fellow when 
he leaped out of the shade of the hedge the King laughed graciously, and 
said, 

“* Cadet, if No. 6 had thrust at you in carte, what would you have 
done >?’ 

** * Returned in tierce,’ said I, fiercely, ; ; 

* * Wille diables, and I think you would, French blood is easily warmed, 
and not easily cooled. But show me again how No. 6 twisted his mous- 
tachois, tightened his cloak, and whipped out his sword. Draw your sword 
now, and stamp your foot—quicker, That's it—again. Excellent; by my 
soul, excellent. Is it not, Beaurégard ?’ ‘ 

*** Excellent,’ said the old soldier, without relaxing a muscle. 

* *Cadet, your name, But No. 6 will hear us,—come further off.’ 

‘ ©Cwsar de Mirabel, your oe i 

“© A good Gaseon name. Had you not a father who took some colours in 
Flanders >?’ 

* * Yes, sire.’ a E x 

“*Brave man. You have done very well. Beaurégard, let him-receive 
a hundred crowns; and do you hear, tell Giffard to pay them at once, and 
without deduction. I must see more of this youngster.” — 

* Mirabel,’ said the Colonel, as we passed out of the iron gateway under 
the shield of fleur-de-lis, ‘you have got your colours. This is a pretty be- 
ginning. By Jove, cadet, you are lucky. The door you watched was that 
of Madame de Montespan.’ 

Other adventures follow; as an adventure with sharpers who 
fleece him at cards, but whose arts he detects, and whom he 
forces to disgorge, and a duel where his antagonist wears “‘ a secret 
scapular of fine mail painted flesh colour.” He quarrels with 
the Minister of Police, challenges him to combat, and finds him- 
self arrested at the appointed hour and carried to the Bastille. 
After long descriptions of everything there the hero escapes ; and 
his efforts to procure a pardon take him among the great; and 
finally he joins the army in the war against the camisards. 
There are love, villany, and rivalry, as well as adventure, but 


| these may be read in the book. 


The story is rapid in its changes of scene and is readable but 
not enchaining. ‘his arises from the unreality of the whole. 
There are vigour, vivacity, cleverness, but not life; Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s genius is phantasmagoric not dramatic. 

A species of freshness is the most striking trait of Laighton 
Manor House, ‘There are unmistakeable marks of literary 
ability, but few signs of a practised pen, and none at all of lite- 
rary art. The actual experience of the writer or writers seems 
limited to the professional gentry class of country life, and the 
highest rank of gentlemen farmers; when the persons rise much 
above or fall much below that grade they verge upon caricature, 
And among these two classes, characters and manners are rather 
cleverly delineated, but often without any very marked connexion 
with the progress of the tale, or any striking novel interest. When 
the writers quit the class of domestic life already indicated, and 
pass into more stirring scenes with more striking personages, the 
story interest may be stronger, but the reality ceases. There are 
a German political exile and his friend, a Byronic sort of English- 
man, dissipated, haughty, and aristocratic, with a secret attach- 
ment, which is crossed by villainous arts. There is a woman of 
humble rank, great beauty, and strong passions, with a touch of 
insanity from trouble, who has been seduced, and who is used as 
a tool by the bad man of the story to carry out his revenge, and 
who is designed to produce the startling surprises which Scott was 
so fond of affecting. Connected with these two persons are a 
variety of other matters, including a duel and adventures abroad, 
but these things are scarcely of a lifelike kind. 

The discrepancy between the elements of the book, amounting 
to two stories formally rather than really united together, may 
arise from the fact that two if not more hands have been en- 
vaged upon it. One appears to have taken charge of Ada Thorn- 
hill, her every-day love and marriage, with a sort of moral against 
flirtation attached, though that is rather every day too, The 
other and more powerful writer, takes in hand the concealed en- 
gagement of Maude Thornhill with Ernest Rivers, and all the ro- 
mance and misery springing out of the concealment. Rachel 
Johnstone, the woman already mentioned, seems the creation of 
this writer, but she is used by both authors, If a third hand has 
been employed, it has probably done the religious passages that 
are freely scattered through the book. 

The most attractive part for the circulating library reader is 
undoubtedly the wilder and romantic portion. There is this pe- 
culiarity too about the romance; that though its elements are 
drawn from books, they are freshly reproduced and put together. 
‘The pictures of daily life exhibit the most observation and contain 
by far the most useful reflexions. Here are some hints on mar- 
ried life, which seem to argue experience. They are given to 
Ada Thornhill by her mother, when the young lady announces 
that her flirtations are ended by the acceptance of Alan Childer- 
stone. 

“© Yet, my dear Ada,’ she said, after they had been talking very gravely 
for some time, ‘I would have you well consider, before you give the final 
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answer. You are young, and your life has not been a very thoughtful one, 
and Iam afraid I have not made you a first-rate housekeeper ; there are 
many little things you must learn before you can undertake the care of an 
establishment of your own; you must take a few lessons of Mrs. Woodford 
in culinary accomplishments. I have never attended to these things much, 
but I have sometimes regretted I did not know more of them ; and you, dear, 
may net be so happily situated as I was,—perhaps Alan will be very parti- 
cular about his dinner.’ 

*¢ ¢T am sure I hope not; I hate men to care about eating.’ 

“* To care too much—I agree with you; but still the philosophic temper 
of some very good men and husbands is often apt to be upset, by coming 
home after a hard day’s work to an ill-dressed joint, a piece of heavy bread, 


and a spot of gravy upon the table-cloth. The happiness of the marriage- | 


state depends very much on trifles, and these are almost entirely under the 
control ef the wife, who should be the presiding genius of order and cheer- 
fulness in the household. It is also a weighty and solemn thing. Do you 
feel fitted to undertake duties, which will full on you? and do you feel able 
to give him that ccnstant sympathy he will expect from you in all intellec- 
tual interests ?’ 

***Dear mamma,’ interrupted Ada, ‘ Alan has no intellectual interests.’ 

‘¢ ¢ By intellectual I do not mean literary; a mistake very often made. I 
mean, for one instance among many others, that you must not only sit at 
the head of his own table, as a well-d conversational doll, but you 
must endeavour to entertain reasonable intelligent guests, and how can you 
manage it unless you keep yourself up to the intellectual level of the times. 
I mention this, because I have observed, that like most other girls, you 
never take any interest in what is going forward in the world. Here, we 
have our family subjects of conversation and amusement, but when you are 
away from us ‘it will be very different ; you will find you know really no- 
thing to talk about ; and if you are dull and silent, Alan will soon cease to 
invite those persons whose society would be an improvement, and you will 
necessarily sink into a lower circle of acquaintances, which will have a bad 
effect on him, for he is much influenced by society.’ 

** *T am afraid that he will find his poor little Ada a very bad companion, 
mamma—I have dreadful pictures of *‘ our ain fire-side,’”’ and of tete-d-tete 
dinners, and I shall not like to be always having visitors.’ 

** «Nor will Alan, and that is why you must exert yourself that his home 
be a quict but not a dull one ; if the former, it may be very happy; if the 
latter, the club will prove a sad rival.’ ” 


The Pa ge novel “containing the opinions of Mr. Ser- 
geant Mallet on the future state of the British nation and the 


human race,” and called Zhe Day after Tomorrow opens with a | 
The framework to introduce the in- | 


promise it does not sustain. 
terlocutors and set the discussions a going is natural and plea- 
santly told, though the idea may have been suggested by Frvends 
in Council, Sergeant Mallet, by his success in the law, restores 
the patrimonial honours of his family which have been a good 
deal encumbered by a succession of hospitable hunting, jovial 
squires, and is a genial well marked character. Captain Rowland 


Lovaine, who has gone through the Peninsular war, lost his arm, | 


and his heart to a French lady on the banks of Garonne, where 
he settled till his wife’s death, is a good contrast to the man of 
law, at least in the introduction; for he is not made of sufficient 
consequence in the discussions. ‘This might be defended as a 
dramatic consistency ; but the neighbouring clergyman, whose 
function is discourse, speaks little more than the soldier, the ser- 
geant having nearly all the talk to himself; this however may 
also be a touch of ‘ truth severe in fairy fiction dress’d.” 


The talk itself is on a variety of subjects but all having a bear- | 


ing on society or politics. At luncheon by the spring when out 
grouse shooting, the Sergeant pours forth his notions on the pro- 
gress of ae, the extension of towns, and the probable 
future which impends over society. Next day at the same place 
he treats his audience to his opinions on representative govern- 
ment, so far as actual or probable constituencies are concerned. 
The House of Commons is discussed and dissected in the library 
on a wet day, and the Peerage is settled in the dining room after 
dinner. In similar wise the Sergeant puts forward his views on 
the throne, the press, the church, the law, and a variety of other 
questions, including India and the Public Service. 

At the outset of these discussions the attention is excited partly 
by the determination if not positiveness of the writer, and partly 
by his pen-power, which is considerable. ‘this attention soon 
begins to flag, for several causes. The author is better stored 
with words than ideas, and with images than thoughts or prin- 
ciples. When he has stated a conclusion or opinion, he goes on 
to enforce or illustrate it by ‘‘damnable iteration” ; till the ori- 
ginal idea is overwhelmed by its accessories. His matter too, 
even at its best, is hardly equal to the self-sustained manner in 
which it is put forth. We are led to expect a revelation, and are 
put off with well-clothed commonplaces. We do not say but that 
shrewd and true opinions may be met with; but a good deal of 
the book consists of truisms put into the form of Carlyle-isms. 
Here is an example of the manner in which the Sergeant enforces 
the not very new ideas—that as various forms of wealth increase 
with the progress of society, the power of the landowner declines, 
while me speaking the extent of his property diminishes— 
that an aristocracy of wealth is less regarded by the people than 
the old aristocracy, and that “it takes three generations to make 
a gentleman,” 

**In the old days, when land was the only visible possession and inherit- 
ance, the aristocratic power also lay in the land. When the military tenure 
spread its net over the whole land and the sword flashed over all, homage, 

e allegiance of man to man, belonged to the lords of the soil. 
giance implied protection as well as power. But the age of chivalry is gone, 
and the knights are gone too. Land is no longer the sole wealth : it is not 
only covered with herds but with houses. The personal property of this 
nation is of enormous value. England is enriched with a vast national 
debt. There are lords of money, mills, mortgages, as well as of acres. How 
many of the golden house can reckon the sires that came in with the Con- 
queror? how many that lie on the lands of the Crusaders? The rural 
squires, whose ancestral ambition has never soared above the county ses- 
sions, the landed yeomen, whose sires might have bent the yew at Agin- 
court or Shrewsbury, and who serve on the petty juries, better represent in 


That alle- | 


strict succession the England of olden time. The House of Peers is for the 
most part as new as the house of Hanover. It has still a large territorial 
wer. Its original idea was entirely territorial, even with the bishops and 
ead abbots. ‘The Earls of Arundel and Berkeley claimed their titles ag 
part of their estates; but there are those in it now who have no more land 
than John Sansterre, or Lackland,—no more than lies in the; flower-pots of 
their city balconies,—and no more money than Walter the Penniless. Yet 
there is but one recorded instance of degradation for poverty, which was 
done by act of Parliament. Aristocracy is no longer exclusively the power 
ofthe land. Every rich man isa lord. For the old oligarchies, it was not 
requisite to have land in order to secure worldly respect and large political 
intluence. Tyre and a had their merchant-princes. Athenian aris. 
tocracy had its fleets for trade as well as for war. The Roman patricians 
were usurers as well as landowners. Florence, Genoa, and Venice, had q 
merchant-nobility as proud as that of the feudal princes... The French 
seigneurs were but the nominal landowners when the storm swept them off 
the land altogether. 

‘* Insolence is the issue of wealth in any form. In the hereditary state, 
this fatal feeling is less apparent ; for deference is also hereditary. There 
are noxious weeds that lose the sharpness of their prickle by cultivation, 
‘The new-made man comes in all the flush of conquest after a hard race, 
The scorn of success often sits awhile on the brow, and stings it like the 
gnat, till it is wiped off with the manly sweat. The meaner kind of pride 
often comes out in the second generation, like the aspiring bristling thistles 
after the first crop of good kitchen herbs. There are some families whom 
fortune cannot change, no more than cherubim can inspire the dunce. For- 
tuna non mutat genus, But in man, as in the flowers, culture works won- 
drous things. The real gentility of life is often natural, as in an Alpine 
herdsman, or in a red forester of the Rocky Mountains, In others, it must 
be the result of many graftings and much tending. The delicate plant, 
courtesy, like the houseleek, loves the old roofs,” 








THE EARLS OF KILDARE. 

| Tuts account of the race, whose head is the Duke of Leinster, may 
| not have the historical breadth of view, the artistical digression, and 
| (perhaps from want of sufficient —— the biographical ful- 
| mess which characterize Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays, 
| It is, however, an interesting family history ; painstaking, truth- 
| ful, and modest in recording the long duration, power, and pros- 
| perity of the Geraldines, eschewing anything lke Milesian elo- 
quence or even historical comment, and allowing the facts to 
speak for themselves. The biographical particulars of the most 
| conspicuous members of the house, drawn from chroniclers and 

other ancient authorities, not only exhibit the character of the 
/men, but throw a light on the manners of the times, and the wild 
and lawless condition of Ireland under the Plantagenets and Tu- 
dors. Should the public demand require another edition, we think 
the Marquis of Kildare might expand his work in these two direc- 
tions if he feels a call that way. Extension is especially desi- 
rable, where the limitation to family facts, which the Marquis has 
imposed upon himself, induces a species of abruptness. The nar- 
| rative stops with the story of the man, but the reader would like 
the completion of the historical events in which the man was 
concerned, especially when his own memory of history does not 
readily fill up the vacuum. 

Tradition traces the origin of the’ Fitzgeralds or Geraldines 
to the Gherardini of Florence; and when the Fitzgeralds be- 
came rich and powerful, the Florentines seem to have been per- 
fectly ready to acknowledge so respectable a family connexion. 
Their first recorded appearance, however, isin 1057, when ‘‘ Domi- 
nus Otho,” or Other, was, according to Dugdale, an ‘honorary 
Baron of England.” He is said to have gone from Florence to 
Normandy, and from Normandy into England, where he must 
have played his cards well with the Confessor, 

** Te was so powerful at that period, that it is probable that he was one of 
the foreigners who came to England with King Edward, and whom he 
favoured so much as to excite the jealousy of the native nobles. It is also 
remarkable that Otho’s son, Walter, was treated as a fellow-countryman by 
the Normans after the Conquest. The Latin form of the name of his de- 
scendants, ‘ Geraldini,’ being the same as that of Gherardini, also indicates 
that he was of that family. Otho possessed three lordships in Surrey, three 
in Buckinghamshire, two in Berkshire, four in Middlesex, nine in Wiltshire, 
ten in Hampshire, three in Dorsetshire, and one in Somersetshire. * * * 

“In 1078, Walter Fitz Otho is mentioned in ** Domesday Book,’’ as being 
in possession of his father’sestates. He was Castellan of Windsor and War- 
den of the forests of Berkshire.” 

Walter’s son Gerald Fitzwalterwas appointed by Henry the First 
constable of Pembroke Castle, and commanded the English forces 
against the Welsh. This Gerald seems not only to have bestowed 
their name upon the Geraldines, but to have given the family the 
historical position which they have preserved with ‘some slacks 
but no ebbs,” till this day. His son, Maurice Fitzgerald, with 
“ten knights, thirty men at arms, and about a hundred archers,” 
preceded Strongbow’s main body to Ireland, took Dublin, and by 
his enterprise and influence in the conquest of the country, or 
more truly the seizure of a portion of it, laid the foundation of 
that vast property and power which for some centurics rendered 
the Geraldines dangerous to the crown, though not we think, able 
to cope with it. Henry the Seventh felt it desirable to overlook 
the offence of the eighth Earl called by the Irish ‘ Geroit More,” 
(the Great,) in supporting Lambert Simnel ; for in those days the 
family were Yorkists. Henry the Eighth, however, broke the 
power of the Geraldines as well asof the clergy. The ninth Earl, 
whese treasons seem to have been unquestionable, died in the 
Tower, 1534, on receiving the news of his son’s open rebellion and 
excommunication. The tenth Earl, after his forces were scattered 
in the field, surrendered it would seem on terms which were not 
kept; for he and five of his uncles were executed at Tyburn in 
1537. His son Gerald, the Eleventh Earl, was restored to his 
| title, and some of his estates by Edward the Sixth. Queen Mary, 
under the influence perhaps of Cardinal Pole, who had brought 

* The Earls of Kildare and their Ancestors from 1057 to 1773. By the Marquis 
of Kildare. Third Edition, Publi hed by Hodges and Smith, Dublin, 
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Gerald up, regranted him all she could. His return to Ireland 
caused great rejoicing, and even under Elizabeth the power of the 
family continued so great as apparently to make the accession of 
the Geraldines to the side of authority desirable to preserve the 
peace ; which is merely saying in other words that they had their 
share of good things, A succession of minorities under James 
the First suspended the active power of the Earls of Kildare. The 
Sixteenth, called from his diminutive stature, the ‘ Fairy Earl,” 
opposed Strafford in the Parliamentary and rey manner of 

e time, but had tosuccumb. The half-feudal, half-clannish do- 
minion of the Geraldines, like all other native power in Ireland, 
was trampled down beneath the iron march of Cromwell. Hence- 
forth the power or rather influence of the Geraldines was modern 
—the influence of extensive estates, great wealth, titular rank, 
and ancient descent ; the last especially producing more effect in 
the land of their domicile than of ther. origin. The original 
peerage of the Geraldines in Ireland was Offaly, the Gerald, son of 
the original invader, having been swmmoned to Parliament in 
1205, as holding that barony in the county of Kildare, There 
seems some difliculty in settling accurately the number of the 
Barons Offaly ; but the sixth or seventh baron was created Ear! of 
Kildare, by Edward the Second, by a patent dated at West- 
minster on the 14th May 1316, It was not till 1747 that the head 
of the Geraldines was raised to the peerage of Great Britain under 
the title of Viscount Leinster. In 1761 the Earldom became a 
Marquisate, with a promise from George the Third conveyed 
through the Duke of Pedford that the new Marquis should * be 
ereated a Duke whenever he [the King] shall think proper to 
make one of that degree either in England or Ireland, exclusive 
of his own family.” In 1776 this promise was fulfilled, and the 
feudal and historic glories of the Kildares merged in the Duke- 
dom of Leinster. 

Although the Barons of Offaly held offices and attained public 
distinction, the Geraldines beeame more powerful and conspicuous 
with the first Earl, or their sayings and doings are better recorded 
—‘‘ vizere fortes ante Agamemnona,” Here is a graphic account 
of a quarrel between the then Baron and De Vesci lord of Kildare. 
How much of the speeches were actually spoken may be doubtful; 
the style, be it whose it may, is more remarkable for force than 
delicacy. 

“About the year 1293, he [John Fitzgerald, afterwards first Earl 
of Kildare,] was at variance with William de Vesci, Lord of Kildare, 
a Baron much esteemed by the King, Edward I. Their disputes ap- 
pear to have arisen in consequence of the contiguity of their estates 
im Kildare. De Vesci, being Lord Justice of lLreland, stated openly 
that John Fitz Thomas was the cause of the existing disturbances, and 
that he was ‘in private quarrels as fierce as a lyon, but in publicke 
injuries as meeke as a lamb.’ This having been reported to the Baron, 
he, in the presence of the Lords of the Council, replied: *‘ You would gladly 
charge me with treason, that by shedding my bloud, and by catching my 
lands, into your clouches, that but so neere upon your lands of Kyldare you 
might make your sonne a proper gentleman.’ ‘A gentleman,” quoth the 
Lord Justice, ‘thou bold Baron, I tell thee, the Vescis were gentlemen be- 
fere the Geraldines were Barons of Offaly, yea, and before that Welsh bank- 
rupt, thyne ancestour (he meant Sir Maurice Fitz Giralde), fethered his 
nest in Leinster,’ and then accused him of being ‘ a supporter of thieves and 
upholder of traytours.’ ‘ As for my ancestor,’ replied the Baron ‘ whom you 
terme a bankrupt, how riche or how poore he was upon his repayre to Ire- 
land I purpose not at this time to debate, yet this much I may boldly say, 
that he came hither as a byer, not a beggar. He bought his enemies land 
by spending his bloud. But you, lurking like a spider in his copwed to 
entrappe flies, endeavour to beg subjects livings wrongfully by despoyling 
them of their lives. I, John Fitz Thomas, Baron of Offaly, doe tell thee, 
William Vesci, that I am noe traytor, noe felon, but that thou art the only 
battress, by which the King’s enemies are supported.’ He then appealed 
to the King, who summoned them both to Reend (some say they went of 
their own accord.) When they were in the King’s presence, de Vesci com- 


and Offaly having, in return, accused the Justiciary of corruption, saying, 
that while the nobility were excluded from his presence, ‘an Irish cow 
could at all times have access to him,’ and that a cow, a horse, a hawk, a 
silver-bell, were the real causes of the disturbances, ended thus: ‘ But so 
much as our mutual complaints stand upon the one his Yea, and the other 
his Nay, and that you would be taken for a champion, and I am known to 
be no coward, let us, in God’s name, leave licing for varlets, bearding for 
ruffians, facing for crakers, chatting for twattlers, scolding for eallets, book- 
ing for scriveners, pleading for lawyers, and let us try with the dint of 
swords, as become martial men to do, our mutual quarrels. Wherefore, to 
justify that I am a true subject, and that thou, Vesci, art an arch-traitor to 
God and to my King, here in the presence of his Highness, and in the 
hearing of this honourable assembly, 1 challenge the combat.’ The audience 
applauded, and the challenge having been accepted by de Vesci, the King 
tixed the day for the combat; but de Vesei, having before the appointed time 
tled to France, the King declared Offaly innocent, and added: * Albeit de 
Vesci conveyed his person into France, yet he left his lands behind him in 
Ireland,’ and he granted them te the Baron. 

** Another version of this transaction is, that during his sojourn in Dublin 
de Vesci was accused in open court, in the presence of Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester, and others, of felony, and challenged to the combat by 
John Fitz Thomas,” ‘ : 

How extensive the power of the house became by the grants 
which the King added to its original possessions may be guessed 
by a requirement of Edward the Second to the second Earl of 
Kildare. 

**In December, 1322, he was summoned to mect the King at Carlisle, on 
the Ist June, with 300 men-at-arms, 1000 hobellers, (light cavalry,) and 
6000 infantry. But he subsequently received notice that his services would 
not be required, in consequence of a truce with the Scots,” 

The reader of Mrs. Perkins’s Ball by Mr. Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh will remember “ the Mulligan” and the war cry of the 
Mulligans which had so often startled “‘ the Saxon.” Poor Thomas 
Davis, in his poetry written for the Nation newspaper, pressed the 
war cry of the Geraldines into the service of his verses on the 
race, 








menced by accusing the Baron of encouraging rebellion against his authority, | who cannot speak are not reported. 


** But not for rite or feast ye stayed, when friend or kin were pressed ; 
And foemen fled when ‘ Crom-a-boo’ bespoke your lance in rest.”’ 

Some peerages translate this motto of the family “ crom for 
ever.” The Marquis of Kildare, who, doubtless, knows most 
about the matter, assigns a different meaning. 

“The ancient war-cry of the Geraldines of Kildare was ‘ Crom-a-boo 
and that of the Desmond Branch ‘ Shanet-a-boo.” ‘ Abi,’ or ‘ Abo,’ an ex- 
clamation of defiance, was the usual termination of the war-cries in Ireland, 
and was added to the distinctive watchword of each tribe. Crom (Croom) 
and Shanet (Shanid) were two castles, about sixteen miles apart, in the 
County Limerick, the ruins of which still remain. They belonged to the 
two principal branches of the Geraldines, and being on the borders of the 
O’Briens’ country and the constant object of attack, ‘ Crom-a-boo’ or ‘ Sha- 
net-a-boo’ was shouted in opposition to the ‘ Lamhlaider-a-boo,’ ‘the strong 
hand to victory,’ of the 0’ Briens.”’ 

As Henry the Seventh dealt with the “ retainers” of noblemen 
in England, so in Ireland he put down these septish cries, in the 
tenth year of his reign, c. 20. 

“* Therefore, be it enacted and established by the same authority, that no 
person ne persons of whatsoever estate, condition, or degree, he or they may 
be of, take part with any lord or gentleman, or uphold any such variances 
or comparisons in word or deed, as in using these words Cromabo and But- 
lerabo, or other words like, or contrary to the King’s laws, his crown, and 
dignity, and peace, but to call only on St. George, or the name of his Sove- 
reign Lord the King of England, for the time being. And if any person or 
persons of whatsoever estate, condition, or degree, ‘he or they may be of, do 
contrary, so offending in the premises or any of them, be taken and com- 
mitted to ward, there to remain without bail or mainprise, till he or they 
have made fiue after the discretion of the King’s Deputy in Ireland, and the 
King’s Counsail of the same, for the time being.” 

It was under the Tudors, however, that the Kildares became 
most powerful and conspicuous, and the four Earls of a century, 
which begins with the closing years of Edward Fourth, (1480- 
1585) furnish the most interesting biographical notices. The 
events with which they were connected are greater than the fac- 
tion fights or quarrels, and the formal summonses or appointments 
under the Plantagenets. The men themselves had each a strongly 
marked character, this character influenced their fortunes for good 
or evil; and their fortunes were striking and various. Though 
living in more difficult times than his immediate successors, 
engaged, as we have seen, in open rebellion against Henry the 
Seventh, and often suspected besides, the ability of the “ great 
Earl,” or his good fortune, preserved his honour and estates till his 
life was eut short by a wound received from an ambushed enemy 
when watering his horse on a march. His son, the Ninth Earl, 
wanted his father’s power of appreciating the times on which he 
had fallen, or his father’s luck. Committed to the Tower on 
suspicion, he might, from lack of evidence and from prudential 
motives on the part of the English Government, have escaped ; but 
his son, the Tenth Earl, a rash and headstrong young man, left by 
his father as hisdeputy when summoned to England, engaged in open 
rebellion, caused his father’s death by grief, and finally his own by 
the hands of the executioner, The great grandson of the great Karl, 
brought up in exile and surrounded by difficulties, joined to the cou- 
rage and capacity of his race a politic prudence they did not possess, 
Though owing everything to Pole, and deriving a large part of his 
restored wealth from Mary, he soon brought himself under Eliza- 
beth to a perception of ~ al truth, and conformed tothe Esta- 
blished Church. ‘lwo of his sons, who rapidly succeeded each 
other in the title, appear to have possessed the family vigour ; 
but they perished one, one in action, the other by ciswedk, 
The title then passed into the family of a younger brother, and 
either the Geraldines were not fitted for the more regular rule 
that shortly ensued or the family capacity dwindled. The great 
Earl, and his immediate successor had a powerful if rough ora- 
tory, and though something is to be allowed to the reporter, men 
The ninth Earl, the son of 
the ‘great Earl” looks overbold in this contest with Wolsey ; 
but he doubtless knew what he was about, and on this particular 
oceasion he succeeded. 

** When the Earl appeared before the Council, Cardinal Wolsey is said by 


, 
, 


| Stanihurst to have made a violent ages against him, and, among other 


| when you are disposed you reigne more like than rule the land,’ 


accusations, to have charged him with taking no steps to arrest the Earl of 
Desmond, * while, had you lost a cow or a horse of your owne, two hundred 
of your reteyners would have come at your whistle to reseue the prey from 
the uttermost edge of Ulster. The Earl! nay, the King of Kildare! for 
While the 


| Cardinal was speaking, the Earl showed signs of impatience, and at last in- 


| terrupted him thus—* 





My Lord Chancellor, I beseech you pardon me, I am 
short witted, and you, I believe, intend a long tale. If you proceed in this 
order, halfe of my purgation will be lost for lacke of carriage, 1 have no 
schoole trickes, nor art of memory, except you heare me, while I remember 
your words, your secend process will hammer out the former.’ The Lords 
of the Council thought this request reasonable, and asked the Cardinal to 
allow the Earl to answer the first accusation. He assented, and the Earl 
continued. ‘It is good reason that your Grace beare the mouth of this 
boarde. But, my Lord, those mouths that put these things in your mouth 
are very wyde mouths, such, indeed, as have gaped long for my wrack, and 
now, at length, for want of better stuffe, are fain to fill their mouths with 
smoke. What my cousin Desmond hath compassed, as 1 know not, so I be- 
shrew his naked heart for holding out so long. If hee can be taken by my 
agents that presently wait for him, then have my adversaryes betrayed their 
malice, and this heape of haynous words shall resemble a scarecrow or a man 
of strawe, that seemeth at a blush to carry some apy but when it is 
felt and poysed, discovereth a vanity, serving one iN to fear crowes, and I 
verily trust your Honours will see the proofe by the thing itselfe within 
these few dayes. But to go too, suppose hee never bee hadde, what is Kil- 
dare to blame for it more than my good brother of Ossoric, notwithstanding 
his high promises, having also the King his power, is yet content to bring 
him in at leysure. Cannot the Earl of Desmond sheft, but I must be of 
counsel? Cannot hee bee hyden, except I winke? If hee bee close, am I 
his mate? If hee bee friended, am I a traytour? This is a doughty kind 
of accusation, which they urge agaynst me. When was the Earle within 
my viewe and who stoode by when I let him slip? But I sent him worde 
to beware of me. Who was the messenger? where are the letters? Of my 
cousin Desmond, they may lie, since no man more can well contrarie them. 
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Touching myselfe, I never acted in theym eyther so much wit or so fast 
fayth, that I would have gaged upon their silence the life of a goode hounde 
much lesse mine owne. It grieveth me that your good Grace, whom I take 
to be wise and sharpe, should be so farre gone in creditting these corrupt 
informers. Little know you, my Lord, how necessarie it is not onely for 
the governour, but also for every nobleman in Irelande, to hamper his un- 
civel neighbours at discretion, wherein if they waited for processe of lawe, 
and had not those lyves and landes within their reach, they might happe to 
lose their owne lives and landes without lawe. Touching my kingdome, I 
know not what your Lordship should meane thereby. If your Grace imagin 
that a kingdom consisteth in serving God, in obeying the prince, in govern- 
ing with love the Common wealth, in shouldering subjects, in suppressing 
rebelles, in executing justice, in brideling blind affections, I would be will- 
ing to be invested with so vertuous and royall a name. But if, therefore, 
you terme me a king, in that you are persuaded that I repine at the govern- 
ment of my soveraigne, or winke at malefactors, or oppress civil livers, I 


utterly disclayme in that odious tearme, marveyling greatly that one of | 


your Grace his profound wisdome shoulde seeme to appropriate so sacred a 
name to so wicked a thing. But, however it be, my Lorde I woulde you 
and I had changed kingdoms but for one moneth, I woulde trust to gather 
up more crummes in that space than twice the revenues of my poor Earl- 
dom. But you are well and warme, and so holde you and upbrayde not me 
with such an odious terme. I slumber in a hard cabyn, when you sleepe in 
a soft bed of downe. I serve under the King his cope of heaven, when you 
are served under a canapic. I drinke water out of my skull, when you drinke 
wine out of golden cuppes. My courser is trayned to the field, when your 
genet is taught to oath. When you are begraced and beloved, and crouched 
and kneeled unto, then find I small grace with our Irish borderers, excepte 
I cut them off by the knees.’ Stanihurst continues :—The Cardinal ‘ per- 
ceiving that Kildare was no babe, rose in a fume from the counsayle-table, 
and commytted the Karle, and deferred the matter till more direct proba- 
tions came out of Irelande.’ ”’ 

We all remember the Popish anathema that drew from Corporal 
Trim the remark, ‘‘ Our armies swore terribly in Flanders, but 
nothing like this.” Here is a sample of the ‘ ecurse” which was 
pronounced against the son of the ninth Earl for being implicated 
by his presence at the slaughter of the Archbishop of Dublin by 
some of his followers. The excommunication is said to have 
killed his father, but doubtless other troubles assisted. 

** In the name of God. Amen. By thauctorite of the Fader, the Sone, 
and tHoly Goost, and of the blissed Apostels Peter and Paule, saynt Patrice th 
Apostell, and Patrone of Irlonde, all other the Apostels, and company of 
Heven, and by thauctorite of our Mother Holy Churche, and the kepers of the 
spiritual jurisdiccion of the Metropolitan See of Dublin, the same Sea beyng 
voyde. . . . . And to thentent all Christen people may the rather take know- 
lege therof, and avoyde and eschue the daunger of the same, we invocate and 
call in vengaunce against the said ‘Thomas, and every of the persones afore- 
said, the celestiall place of Heven, with all the multitude of angels, that 
they be accursed before them, and in their sight, as spirittes condempned ; 
and the devell to stand and be in all their doinges, on ther right hand, and 
all ther actes to be synfull, and not acceptable before God. Been they, and 
every of thaym, cast out from the company of Cristen people, as dampned 
creaturs, and all that they shall doo, to be done in ther dampnable offence 
and syne. Lett thaym be put out of ther howses and mansyons, which oder 
men may take, and put to decay and ruyne; ther labors to be frustrat from 
all goodnes. Lett no man be to thaym mercifull, and ther memorie for ever 





who picks your pocket, or the burglar who robs your house, or the 
murderer who practises ‘‘’gainst man’s life,” have successfully 
struggled against the circumstances that have surrounded him 
from his cradle to his crime? How far does the plea of what the 
Romanists eall ‘invincible ignorance”—a darkness which no 
efforts of the individual can dissipate—avail? In what degree is 
society an accomplice in criminality—so far, that is, as social 
causes directly contribute to crime? For we should at once re- 
fuse to discuss the opinion broadly maintained by some, that 
every rogue and thief is entitled to lay his offences upon the na- 
tion. What you can fairly demand from human nature is the 


| true point of the question; and even then, if answered in the 
| criminal’s favour, criminality may be a man’s misfortune and not 


other people’s fault. For a nation, be it remembered, has just as 
much title as an individual to the plea of cireumstances; on ac- 
count of its growth, its habits, its ever-changing constituents, 
and the complexity and greatness of the questions with which it 
has to deal. 

These are some of the leading difficulties surrounding truth as 
connected with Juvenile Crime, its Causes, Character, and Cure, 
rendering it so hard to trace the origin of crime, and to apply to 
its reformation a plan whieh shall be practical and effectual, 
This is the ‘magna veritas” which shall prevail, when we can 
get at it; but towards which the book of Mr. Samuel Phillips 
Day does not contribute much. There are, no doubt, a good 
many truths and truisms to be found in it; but many are not 
very new, and the truth of the best of them is limited. Under 
the head of causes of crime, Mr. Day considers the effects of pau- 
verism or rather of utter poverty, of ignorance, intemperance, bad 
a alo with their concomitants, demoralizing literature and en- 
tertainments, as well as what may be called social influences— 
‘compulsion (of parents or circumstances), evil example, (in- 
cluding workhouses and prisons,) temptation, and hereditary pre- 
disposition.” By the “character” of crime, Mr. Day means its 
(alleged) increase, extent, nature and cost. For its ‘‘ eure” he 
looks to education in some form or other ; though we should 
think that sympathies more widely extended through society, a 


| general raising of the mass by economical advancement—that is 


in the erth to be forgotten. God Almighty may rayne upon thaym the | 


flames of fyer and sulfure, to ther eternall vengeaunce, and that they may 
cloth thayin selfs with the malediction and high curse, as they daily cloth 
them with ther garmentes ; the water of vengeaunce may in the inner partes 
of ther bodies, as the mary is their bonnes. Been they, and every of thaym, 
gyrded with the gyrdels of malediction and curses. Been they, and every 
of thaym, parte takers with the wycked Pharoo, and Nero, ILerode, and 
Jude, the proditors of Jhesu Crist, and with Daron and Abyron, whoom the 
erthe swalowed qwyck, so may they disend into hell qwyck. O good Lorde! 
send to thaym, and every of thaym, hunger and thyrst, and stryke thaym 
and every of thaym, with pestilens, till they, and every of thaym be con- 
sumed, and ther generation clene radyeat and delytit of this worlde, that 
ther be no memorie of thaym, stryke thaym, and every of thaym, also, with 
suche lepre, that from the hiest parte of the heed to the sole of ther fote, ther 
be no hole place. Stryke them also with madnes, blyndnes, and woodnes 
of mynde, that they may palpe and clayme, also handle as blynde men dothe 
in darknes,’’ Ke. 

The Geraldines have often been the theme of panegyrie and 
poetry, but we do not know that one peculiarity has been dwelt 
upon, Other noble houses have preserved their state and wealth 
for as long a period or longer; but we remember no race that has 
wielded feudal power for so extended a time, and also main- 
tained so leading a position under a Parliamentary régime as the 
house of Kildare, 

DAY’S JUVENILE CRIME." 
“Trutu is mighty and will prevail,’ though it often takes a 
long time to gain the mastery. In matters of practice and opin- 
ion this slowness is less to be aseribed to the weakness of truth 


and the strength of its opposites, than to the mixed nature of | 


human affairs, which renders it exceedingly difficult to resolve | 


the question which Pilate asked. When the attention is limited 
to one link in a chain and to a rather broad conclusion, we 
readily arrive at a rough working kind of truth. There is not 
much diffieulty in finding when killing és murder. If an urchin 
is drawing your purse from your pocket, or you find a man in 


your house at dead of night, he having effected a “ burglarious | 


entry,” there is little thought required to settle the respective 
category of the offences. Nor is there much trouble in inilicting 
the penalty, 

“ The law allows it’and the court awards it.”’ 

But if you are given to speculation and take a larger view—if 
you wish to exactly apportion punishment, not to the mere tech- 
nical crime, but to the actual guilt of the criminal, then you are 
plunged into an ocean of difficulties over which you have to navi- 
gate somewhat hopelessly in search of truth. We put aside the 
phrenologico-fatalist notion that men are to escape the conse- 

uences of crime on aceount of the organization of their nerves or 
the formation of their brain. But to what extent could the boy 


* Juvenile Crime ; its Causes, Character, and Cure. By Samuel Phillips Day. 
Published by Hope. j 


by an increase of the national wealth, and the domestic training 
of the females of the humbler classes, quite as important as mere 
‘‘education. This is one of Mr. Day’s proposals. 

‘*In order to correct these evils and prevent crime, I would advocate not 
only the establishment of efficient schools in every district, but also require 
the compulsory attendance of children from the ages of seven to twelve or 
fourteen, making parents and guardians responsible, under a penalty, for 
every violation of such requirement. [Without a compulsory statute the 
best system of education ever devised would prove of little avail, as the 
lower classes prefer the trifling but immediate gains yielded by their child- 
ren’s labour to any superior ulterior advantages derivable from education 
either to their offspring or themselves. The children of the poor are na- 
turally slow to appreciate the benefits of intellectual training, to which their 
parents are not only profoundly indifferent, but often stubbornly hostile ; 
so that a compulsory measure is absolutely needed to overcome an otherwise 
insuperable difficulty. The liberty of the subject can in no wise be in- 
fringed by such a proceeding; while the safety of society demands that 
children be instructed and withheld from the labyrinth of crime into which, 
as daily experience proves, the ignorant are particularly liable to fall.” 

Whether ignorance of reading, writing, and arithmetic, is the 
cause of so much crime as one class of statists assume, may per- 
haps be a question; for education among the poor either implies 
a certain degree of competence in the parents, or some intelligence 
and morality. It is evidently quite impracticable to pass a 
bill like the one proposed in the present temper of Parliament and 
the public. Whatthe author calls his “ feeding schools” are still 
more hopeless. For the expositional matter of his subject, Mr. 
Day mainly relies on the statistics found in blue-books, the pub- 
lieations of private investigators, or works similar to his own. 
Those to whom such inquiries are entirely new will find a good 
deal of information as to the wretched lives, demoralizing amuse- 
ments, and moral difficulties that beset the criminal community. 
Readers who are familiar with the subject will meet with nothing 
generically new, while they will already have read a good many 
of the facts. The application of the mass of statisties, or of 
individual facts, to the enforcement of the author's object is not 
very striking. A grand grasp of the subject, in its entire truth, 
we searcely look for from any one; but Mr, Day sometimes rather 
wanders from his defined purpose. For instance, he gives ex- 
amples from the police reports of persons in respectable positions, 
who by innate depravity, pitiable weakness, or momentary temp- 
tation, have committed an offence which has brought them to 
ruin: he tells a story within his own knowledge of the “ widow 
of a London merchant,” one of whose daughters sunk to prostitu- 
tion owing to a chancery suit, and the criminal connivance of her 
mother; but what have such exceptional cases to do with juve- 
nile crime, or general crime of any kind? If we were to take 
some of his statements strictly, exertion would be much more 
hopeless than it even now appears. One statist gives to 75 per 
cent of the crime at Preston an “hereditary character,” another 
to that of Manchester 90 per cent. This, however, does not mean 
either a constitutional taint or an hereditary right to rob, but 
merely that the family connexions were loose in their practical 
notions of mewn and tuum. 

The mere literary execution of the book is well enough, easy, 
fluent, readable; but the writer’s original observations are not 
in the highest style. Among his authorities are Mr. Dickens and 
Mr. Mayhew, and his manner, as the painters say, rather par- 
takes of their’s. 

‘* In order to be fully informed as to the condition of the most abject class, 
one very wet night last April I visited the Asylum for the Homeless Poor in 
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Playhouse Yard. I wended my course through the dark, narrow lanes and 
dingy byways which abound in the district of Clerkenwell, some idea of the 
character of whose low inhabitants may be gathered from the fact, that, 
attached to the window of a public-house appeared the following notice, 
printed in very large capitals, as an inducement to customers—‘ Fancy Rats 
to be seen at the bar! Also a Dog with two legs alive!’ It was not long 
ere I reached Whitecross Street. Being Saturday night a singular spectacle 
presented itself. Fronting the shops and houses on either side were exten- 
sive ranges of stalls, upon which were piled small pieces of meat, having 
the appearance of offal ; oysters as large as scallops, potatoes, greens, china- 
ware, carrots, ironmongery, watercress, and lots of all conceivable articles, 
to which heterogenous commodities the owners were not backward in draw- 
ing attention; for their hale and husky voices jarred most gratingly upon 
the ear, realizing if not precisely a Pandemonium on earth, at least a fair 
illustration of the ancient Babel. As far as my eye could stretch, the street, 
which owing to the great glare of light appeared brilliantly illuminated, 
was one floating tide of human life. Numerous ragged urchins with sooty 
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of the Illustrious Henries” was indeed written in honour of the 
ill-fated prince who was the last of that line, and who is included 
in its subject. The cheerful auguries of a prosperous and happy 
reign which the author holds out are proof that the work was 
written before the breaking out of the civil wars between the 
Yorkists and the Lancastrians. The fact that no event of later 


) date than the year 1446 is mentioned, enables us to fix the pro- 


ecountenances, bare feet, and uncovered heads, were either roving about or | 


sheltering from the rain at the entrances of courts. Pushing my way through 
this dense and motley throng, I shortly arrived at Playhouse Yard, which, 
from its darkness, afforded a striking contrast to the abutting thoroughfare. 


** A few yards on the left, straggling groups of poverty-stricken creatures | 


had collected in front of the asylum, from whose saturated garments arose a 
humid and offensive exhalation. At the doorway stood a police officer in all 
the haughty dignity of authority. I entered the abode of misery, over 
which I was politely conducted by the secretary and superintendent; and 
never shall I forget the ghastly scene which presented itself; it is indeed as 
Mr. Mayhew observes, ‘ a thing to haunt oae for life.’ Ranged along the 
lower or ground floor, I observed tiers of sleeping berths (each one six by 
two feet in dimensions) already crowded with miserable occupants, some of 
whom were sitting upon their pallets, partly nude, while repairing their 
dank and tattered raiment. In this ward, too, lay some forty boys of va- 
rious ages, head to foot, and crouched here and there two in a bed, almost 
enveloped in their leathern coverlets, so that I could but merely catch a 
glimpse of their faces. ‘hey had had, poor things! their modicum of bread, 
and were now indulging in the luxury of sleep—the last refuge which 
Heaven in mercy leaves to the unfortunate! Droceeding up one flight of 
stairs | reached another extensive dormitory, where a crowd of people were, 
as it is termed, ‘ passing the doctor,’ apparently a kind and tender-hearted 
man, whose duties must be not only onerous but odious. It was positively 
ainful to hear the heart-broken tones in which some of these afflicted and 
impoverished creatures told, in few and feeble accents, the tale of their 
physical infirmities; and the avidity with which they seized the proffered 
rations of bread, left no doubt but that they were in a famishing condition. 
One poor aged and infirm Irishman, who really looked respectable, had a 
bowl of gruel! given to him. 

“ Higher up still, and I arrived at the female wards and the ‘ nursery,’ 
appropriated solely to women with infants. This was the most harrowing 
sight of all 


bable time of its composition still more exactly. 

The object of the book is stated in the dedication to Henry VI. 
The sequel of the passage is a curious piece of fanciful philology. 

‘In order to increase thy desire to follow in the steps of the best of 
men, I have published this little book, in which I have gathered together 
from the works of the ancients the praises of those who have chanced to 
bear thy name, so that thou, who art crowned with this name, mayest also 
imitate the virtue of the name.” 

The name J/enricus is traced to “the Hebrew language, which 
is the mother of all languages.” 

“For ‘Hen,’ as say the interpreters, means, ‘ Behold the fountain,’ or 
‘Behold the eye’; ‘Ri’ or ‘Rei,’ as used interchangeably in certain eo- 
dices, is ‘My shepherd,’, or ‘ My pasture’; and ‘Cus,’ ‘an A2thiopian,’ ox 
* Dark.’ 

‘From these, therefore, when they are brought together, is made such a 
meaning as this, that he who is crowned with this name, possesses a foun- 
tain which the hart, panting and renewing its youth, swiftly running, longs 
for. And cleansing also the eye of the mind from beam and mote, he will 
pay await until it may be proclaimed to him as it was of old by the 

ord to his Disciples :—* Blessed are the eyes which see the things that yesee.’ 

* My shepherd’ or ‘ my pasture’ is joined to this name in sufficiently suit- 
able relationship, because our king is the leader of the whole flock, not only 
by reason of surpassing authority, but also by the exercise of good works, 
and the people, devoutly regarding this, devours it as food. Furthur, the 
Xthiopic darkness is referred alone to this, that I believe our king to be 
pure from the worst defilements, and therefore innocent and exempt, and 
not stained with the smoky hue of any dark colour.” 

“ The Illustrious Henries” comprise the Emperors of Germany 
and the English kings of that name, and a batch of miscellaneous 


| Henries, for the greater part not royal, but more or less dis- 


tinguished. The monkish historian may have felt some admi- 
ration and sympathy for a king, whose misfortune it was that he 
was born to a throne instead of to a cloister; but on the ac- 


| cession of Edward LV. his affection is transferred with surprising 


Never shall I forget those young and rather comely faces, | 


upon which the deep furrows of grief could distinetively be traced, nor those | 


aged women, who seemed as woe-begone and bereft of hope as they were 
destitute of this world’s comforts. Some did not even raise their eyes to 
look at me, so absorbed were they with their own thoughts; others were 
fondling their hapless babes, who smiled beguilingly upon their mothers’ 
bosoms.” 


CAPGRAVE’S BOOK OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES," 
EaRLy in 1857, Sir John Romilly, Master of the Rolls, submitted 


to the Treasury a proposition for the publication, under competent 


editors, of documents illustrative of English history, from the 
time of the invasion of the Romans to the reign of Henry VIII. 


His proposal met with acceptance, and has been already in part | 


earried out. 

appeared in pursuance of it. Heads of departments seem to be 

becoming more and more alive to their responsibility as trustees 
s I 

of the manuscript treasures which are deposited in our public 

offices. The liberal regulations by which Lord Malmesbury and 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton have thrown open the archives of the 


The volume before us is one of several which have | 


Foreign and Colonial Offices to the historical student is, perhaps, | 


the most recent illustration of this tendency. The service thus 
rendered to literature, scholars of all nations will be able to 
appreciate. And if it is important to the wise conduct of a state 
that its past history should be thoroughly known, the matter is 


one which will not be indifferent to the politician and the patriot. | 


To many of our readers the name of John Capgrave, we dare 
say, will be strange, though one of his works, ‘* Ihe Chronicle of 
England,” has already been brought out with the advantages of 
the same accomplished editorship as that which introduces ‘‘ The 
Book of the Illustrious Henries” to the public. Of his life little 
is known, and that little is gathered from his own works. His 
history, if our information about it were of the fullest kind, 
would probably present few materials for biography. Like that 
of most monkish recluses of the better order it would probably be 
comprised in a list of the books he read and the books he wrote, 
He was born at Lynn on the 21st of April 1393, lived at Lynn, in 
the convent of Augustin Friars there, the greater part of his life, 
and died at Lynn, on the 12th of August, 1464, being then 
seventy years of age. He seems to have studied both at Oxford 
and at Cambridge, to have visited Rome, and to have become, in 
1445, Provincial of his order. A part of the information conveyed 
above in homely prose he has given us in verse quoted by Mr. 
Hingeston, which, as we shall have no other opportunity of re- 
ferring to his poetry, we insert as a sample of it, here: 

“*If ye wil wete what that I am, 
Myn cuntre is Northfolk, of the toune of Lynne 
Oute of the world, to my profite, I eam, 
Onto the brotherhode wiche I am inne. 
God gave me grace nevere for to blynne 
To followe the steppes of my faderes before 
Which to the reule of Austin were swore.” 

His life, extending from the reign of Richard II. into that of 
Edward IV., was contemporary with the rise, the ascendancy 
and the decline of the house of Lancaster. He saw, if we may so 
speak, the blossoming and fading of the Red Rose. ‘‘ The Book 

* The Book of the Illustrious Henries. By John Capgrave. Translated from 


the Latin by the Reverend Francis Charles Hingeston, M.A., of Exeter College 
Oxford. Published by Longman and Co, 


facility to the house of York. The ‘Chronicle of England” is 
dedicated to Edward 1V., as the work under notice to Henry VI. 
In the latter we read— 

** Henry the Fourth, who was called Henry of Bolingbroke, beeause he was 
born there, succeeded Richard the Second on the throne, not so much by 
right of descent as by election of the people. How glorious he was in his 
generation, and how kind to the church .. . . the records of his deeds... . 
testify.”” (P. 102.) ‘And sothe said Henry gained the crown, by th 
providence, as we believe, of God, who is mighty to put down the mighty 
from their seat, and to exalt the humble. When, therefore, he had been 
raised to the throne of this kingdom, the said King Henry observed the ways 
of justice, honoured with all his power the servants of God, and, drinking 
from the fountains of the Scriptures, went not thirsting away.” 

All that is said in this book is in vindication or eulogium of 
“this most excellent king.” But in the later work he thus 
writes— 

“*Ferthermore yet fynde I a grete conveniens in youre tytil, that ye be 
cleped Edward the Fourt. He that entered be intrusion was Herry the 
Fourte. He that entered by Goddis provision is Edward the Fourt. The 
similitude of the reparacioune is ful lich the werk of the transgression, as 
the Cherch singith in a Preface,—* Because Adam trespased etyng the frute 
of a tre, therfor was Crist nayled ona tre.’ We trew loveres of this lond 
desire this of ouve Lord God, that al the erroure which was browie in be 
Herry the Fourte may be redressed be Edward the Fourte.”’"—(Chroniele of 
England, Ed. Uingeston, p. 4.) ’ , 

Writing of and to Henry VI., Capgrave finds consolation in 
the following numerical considerations— 

“* My desirable lord the King, therefore, was born in the month of De- 
cember, on the sixth day of the month. ... . Of old custom that month 
keeps ite name December, that is ‘ decimus imber,’ having its virtue from 
the decad; and thus it suggests to us that our most religious King was for 
this reason born in this month, that it might impress the ten command- 
ments on his mind ; 

** He was born on the sixth day of the month, that we may understand 
that this is the Sixth Henry; through whom, as many think, God will 
work some great thing in accordance with His more secret prophecies. O1 
else because it is a toilsome journey to keep the commandments, and this 
journey is contained in the number six, because in s.x days all things were 
made,”” 

Capgrave’s confidence in the number six survived the misfor- 
tunes of Henry VI. In the dedication of The Chronicle to Ed- 


| ward IV, he says— 


** Now, will I make you privy what maner opinion I have of youre per- 
sone in my privy meditaciones. 1 have a trost in God that youre entre imto 
your heritage schal, and must, be fortunat for many causes. First, for ye 
entered in the sexti yere of Crist after that a Mcccec were complet. This 
noumbir of sex is amongis writcres mech comendid for that same perfeecion 
that longith to sex,”” &e. (Chronicle, p. 2.) 

Kings may be valuable friends or formidable enemies to religious 
orders, in the way of making or resuming grants and privileges ; 
and Capgrave was not without the ready instinct of his class in 
recognizing this and in doing homage to the powers that be, the 
rulers de facto. Wut these extracts exhibit our author on his 
weakest side, intellectual and moral. His book has not indeed 
much historic value, except when he speaks of ‘ Henries” with 
whom he was contemporary. And even then his purpose gives a 
pervadingly hortatory and homiletic character tohisremarks But 
in ability and in the moral and religious tone of his works, he is 
far above the ordinary monkish standard. He speaks freely, now 
and then, of the Popes, as good Koman Catholics occasionally do. 
His report, however, of the errors and fate of Oldcastle, ‘that 
satellite of the devil,” is such as to relieve him of all suspi- 
cion of heresy ; while the account he gives of the up-rising of 
the commonalty of 1381 is just that of the well-to-do adherent of 
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the respectable classes. He apparently thinks with old Froissart, 
that the discontent of the people was due to their being ‘too 
comfortable.” He has no kind of insight into the social and poli- 
tical circumstances which had rendered villenage intolerable, and 
would soon render it impossible ; and sees in the insurgents and 
their “‘dukes,”—Wat ‘Tyler, Jack Litster, and the rest—only 
“proud knaves and malapert,” who must be put down. The prac- 
tice urged by the clergy on dying penitents of emancipating their 
serfs, the law which made a “villain” free after residing a year 
and a day in a walled town, the escape of many from their bond- 
age to distant parts of the country, had gradually given rise to a 
large class of free labourers; and free labour and even a modified 
servitude cannot long exist together. In spite of their own errors 
and attempts at reactionary legislation on the part of their lords, 
the commonalty, in their apparent defeat, had gained a real vic- 
tory. Capgrave, however, though he may not have seen what 
time only has taught us to see, appears to have had his eyes 
open to some truths to which we are fond of closing ours. The 
following e might in substance have been written to day. 
We heartily echo the aspiration with which it concludes. 

‘* It is the opinion of many that, if the sea were kept by our navy, many 
good results would follow,—it would give a safe conduct to merchants, se- 
cure access to fishers, the quiet of peace to the inhabitants of the kingdom. 
- . . . The men of old used to call the sea ‘ the wall of England,’ and what 
think you that our enemies, now that they are upon the wall, will do to the 
inhabitants who are unprepared to receive them ? For as much as this mat- 
ter has already for the space of many years been neglected, on that account 
it has happened that already our ships are scanty, our sailors few in num- 
ber, and those unskilled in seamanship, from want of practice. May the Lord 
take away this our reproach, and raise up the spirit of bravery in our na- 
tion! May He strip off the false and fained friendships of nations, lest on a 
sudden, when we dread them not, they come upon us!” 

_ Mr. Hingeston has rendered the ‘book of the Henries” into 
simple, vigorous, and, we have no doubt, (though we have not seen 
the Latin text,) faithful English. His notes are short, scholar- 
like, and to the purpose. The volume is, emphatically, well- 
edited. . 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. By John Langton Sanford, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Five Years of It. By Alfred Austin. In two volumes. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medicine. By James Copland, M.D. 
F.R.S., &c.—This number of Dr. Copland’s well-known Dictionary con- 
tains a variety of important topics as ‘veins,’ “ voice and speech,” 
“worms.” It is more remarkable as completing a work which has 
been in actual course of publication for some quarter of a century, and 
the subject of direct preparation for thirty years, though in reality it 
contains the study and observations of a long medical life. Such a 
complete exhibition of the various affections to which the human frame 
is subject, with such a lucid exposition of their nature, causes, conse- 
quences, and treatment, followed by a bibliographical reference to the 
principal authors who have handled the particular disease at large, was, 
we suppose, never before given to the world. At the same time Dr. 
Copland’s work is not a mere cyclopedia. He brings his own expe- 
rience to bear upon the opinions of other men, confirming their judg- 
ments where he agrees, and correcting or modifying where he differs. 
The Dictionary, too, is something beyond mere medicine, for it discusses 
subjects that teach us how to do without it. 

Besides the medical articles, the present number contains an claborate 
index; a classified table of contents giving a synoptical view of the 
entire subjects of the work systematically arranged; and a preface in 
which the author takes a full review of his work, alludes not ungrace- 
fully to his exertions and his labours; and throws out various remarks 
on general disease and the practices of the profession. Here are some 
judicious observations on special practice. 

‘* At the present day the practice has grown up (and prospered as a trade) 
of viewing diseases, both those which are chiefly internal, and those more 
external or local, and of exhibiting them to the public as being better under- 
stood from being specially professed. But man, although furnishing the 
most wise, the most complex, and the most wonderful of all machinery, is 
not an inanimate machine, but is endowed with vital force distributed to, 
and actuating numerous systems, organs, and parts, and evincing functions 
and offices duly connected with and influencing each other, so that the con- 
ditions of each are manifested by all, in various modes of action, of exist- 
ence, and of change. Hence the state of one organ or part cannot be con- 
sideved in practice, either correctly or safely, disconnectedly from the rest of 
the economy; and hence an interference with a single organ may, without 
due reference to the state of the whole body, endanger the life of the indi- 
vidual. Whoever attempts to cure an external sore, an eruption, or even 
certain internal or local affections, without considering the relations of these 
affections to visceral disorder, may either, by effecting what he professes, 
occasion a most severe or fatal malady; or he may fail in his attempts, or 
even coeeete the disease by an incompetence to estimate correctly the 
> ns hetic and the symptomatic relations of the affected organ, and of the 

isease of which it is the seat. All parts of the frame are bound together 
by the vitality which endows them ; and the meddling or ignorant inter- 
ference with one part, without duly considering the existing conditions and 
relations of the others, and the contingencies which may arise from such 
interference, is more likely to extend or to perpetuate, than permanently to 
remove disease,’ 

The Happy Isles, Poems. By Garnons Williams, B.A,, Vicar of 
Llowes.—A collection of miscellaneous poems to which something like a 
professional feature is given by the author, mostly, if not always, 
placing a text at the beginning of his verses. In a poetical sense, he 
rarely sticks to his text; for his metre is seldom adapted to his theme, 
and his verses are animated by a glib and lively spirit which is not ser- 
monlike, We do not say that the spirit is poetical, but it is flowing. 
Here is a specimen of his style from a long poem on India, which after 
describing our achievements, and Indian riches, ends with an exhorta- 
tion to convert the natives. 

« 7 princes,—noble ladies, — 
raceful maids with raven hair, 
Borne in palanquins and litters 
Through the hot and scented air : 





Flowing robes of many colours, 
Turbans shading from the heat, 
Banners, chaplets, silver maces, 
All are laid at England's feet. 
All the silks and golden tissue 
In the gay and thronged bazaars, 
Deccan muslins, richly-broidered, 
Shawls from Cashmere bright as stars, — 
These are England’s, and she sends them 
O’er her element the sea 
To bedeck the Western ladies 
With the Eastern bravery. 
Yea! in every Court in Europe, 
Yea! in every palace hall, 
Eyes are dazzled by the pride of 
Indian muslin, silk, and shawl, 
Adding grace, and aiding beauty 
To display her utmost power 
On a day of great rejoicing,— 

On a proud triumphant hour : 
God hath given them all to England, 
All to England’s noble Queen, 
All to England’s Merchant Princes, 
All to England’s noble Queen.” 

Churchyard Musings. By William Tatton.—This verse-writer has 
the mechanics of his art to learn, as well as the treatment of his themes. 
The “Churchyard Musings” has de omnibus for a subject, with a vast 
amount of commonplace, but a few thoughts of merit that are marred } 
imperfect expression. The “other poems” are equally defective. “The 
liberty of unlicensed printing” is a necessity beyond all question in 
politics and religion; but we seem to foresee a time when a critical cen- 
sor will be an equal necessity in literature. 

Reading Lessons, Fourth Book. Edited by Edward Hughes, F.R.AS,, 
&e., Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hos. 
pital.—The design of these “‘ reading lessons" was to present a series of 
progressive articles on subjects of natural philosophy, manufactures, the 
fine arts, and biographies therewith connected. The fourth book of the 
series contains meteorology by Glashicr, animal physiology by Mann, 
natural history by Allman, astronomy by Main, while red writers 
deal with arts and manufactures, navigation, natural philosophy, and 
scientific biography. ‘The book contains a large amount of information 
on its respeetive subjects, forming curious and instructive reading ; but 
we should rather have called its contents elementary treatises than read- 
ing lessons. 

Law and Lawyers. By Archer Polson, of Lincoln’s Inn.—An ex. 
tremely readable shillingsworth of anecdotes, traits, stories, and sketches 
of legal practitioners and legal practice,—many being good, some indif- 
ferent, and some of the;Joe Miller class. The literary merit of the book is 
not so great as the amusing power, for the materials are drawn from ready 
sources ; the legal profession, by the by, having furnished more good 
stories, singular “ characters,” and remarkable advancement in life, 
than any other. The only possible competition would be in the Acta 
Sanctorum ; but then so much about the saints is apocryphal. 


The principal reprint of the week is a collection of Mr. Wingrove 
Cooke's world-wide-read letters from China originally published in the 
Times. There is a smartly written preface, and Messrs. Routledge have 
added a map and a plan of the attack upon Canton. 

The author of Amy Herbert adds a preface to her new edition of Mar- 
garet Percival explaining that the favourable picture of some of her Ro- 
manist characters, is not to be taken fora leaning towards Romanism, as 
some readers seem to have supposed. The thirteenth edition of The 
Foreign Office List gives us the latest diplomatic information at home and 
abroad with many curious particulars both historical and biographical. 
The second series of the Introduction to the French Language is new, but 
it is chiefly exercises in translation. 

China : being “ The Times” special correspondence from China in the years 
1857-’58. Reprinted by permission. With corrections and additions by the 
Author, George Wingrove Cooke, Author of ** The History of Party,” &e. 

The Foreign Office List; containing Diplomatic and Consular Appointments, 
Regulations respecting Examinations, Passports, Foreign Orders, Xe. July 
1858. Thirteenth publication. 

Margaret Percival. By the Author of “* Amy Herbert.” New edition. 

An Easy and Practical Introduction to the French Language. By John 
Haas, Teacher of Modern Languages, Queenwood College, Hants. Second 
Course. 

An Easy and Practical Introduction to the French Language. By John 
Haas, Teacher of Modern Languages, Queenwood College, Hants. Seventh 
edition. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions. With a selection of British and 
General Biography. By Richmal Magnall. An improved edition, corrected 
to the present time. 

A Manual of Domestic Economy; with Hints on Domestic Medicine and Sur- 
gery. Prepared under the Direction of the Committee of the Home and Co- 
lonial School Society. By W. B. Tegetmeier., Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. 


Jack So.prertnc.— The sailors on our right, with that universal ta- 
lent they possess of turning their hands to anything, threw up a battery in 
front of their guns, and escaped with scarcely a casualty; while the artil- 
lerymen, less inclined to use the spade and pick-axe, had many men badly 
wounded. The conduct of the sailors was most amusing ; a shot at a Pandy 
with a carbine, with but the slightest chance of success, was hailed with as 
great delight as a school-boy’s first shot at a crow; and to be without one for 
any length of time was areal hardship. Their fun and good-temper on all 
occasions made it quite delightful to serve near them ; while to men who 
had been many years in India, there was a freshness in their ways, which 
brought the dear old country more to our hearts than anything else possibly 
pr have done. ‘They were described by the natives who first saw them, 
as ‘little men four feet high, and four feet in the beam; always laughing 
and dragging about their own guns.’ Although becoming slightly «mphi- 
bious, the idiosyneracies of their own profession were kept up to an amusing 
extent. They paraded, (I beg pardon, mustered,) not in front of the camp, 
like the regiments, or, like the artillery, near their guns, but in the offi- 
cers’ lines astern; which they persisted was their quarter-deck. The 
boatswain piped all hands to grog. But, as I feel I am getting out of my 
depth, I must leave the honest hearts of the Shannon to a more nautical 
pen than mine.”"—Bourchier’s Eight Months’ Campaign. 
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